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" Meditationis est perscrutari occulta; contemplationis est admirari 

perspicua Admiratio generat qusstionem, qusstio inyestigationem^ 

investigatio inventionem." — Hugo de S. Victore, 



— " Cur Spirent yenti, cue terra dehiscat. 
Cur mare turgescat, pelago cur tantus amaror. 
Cur caput obscura Phoebus ferrugine condat. 
Quid toties diros cogat flagrare cometas; 
Quid pariat nubes, veniaut cur fiilmina coelo. 
Quo micet igne Iris, superos quis condat orbes 
Tam vario motu." 

J. B. Pinelli ad Maztmium. 
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JtLY 1856^ 
I. On the Induction Apparatus and its Effects. 

By J. C. POGGENDORFF*. 

THE following investigation was suggested by an examina- 
tion of an induction apparatus constructed by Ruhmkorff 
for the physical cabinet of the University of Berlin. There is 
no doubt that its construction and action are superior to those 
of any other instrument of the kind yet invented, but I feel con- 
vinced it is by no means so perfect as it may yet be made, nor 
have the phsenomena which it manifests ever yet been sufficiently 
investigated in any published memoir. On this account the 
present investigation will be divided into two parts ; the one will 
be devoted to the construction of the apparatus, the other to its 
effects. 

1. Construction of the Apparatus. 
In its present form the apparatus consists of no less than six 
parts j viz. 1, the coil of wire in which induction is developed, the 
induction coil ; 2, the coil which conducts the inducing galvanic 
current, here called the primary coil; 8, the soft-iron core; 
4, the current breaker ; 5, the condenser ; and 6, the voltaic 
battery or primary source of electricity ; to which parts, lastly, 
some additional apparatus must be added. Each of these six 
elements acts, more or less, upon the remaining five ; and the 
ultimate result, the induced current, depends upon a suitable 
distribution and arrangement of all. 

Induction Coil. 

On examining this coil, it appeared to me that hitherto it had 
not been constructed on proper principles. Usually the wire 
forms layers which extend, without interruption, from one' end 

* From Poggendorff's Annalen, vol. xciv. p. 2. 
PhU. Mag. S. 4. Vol. 10. No. 63. My 1855. B 
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2 Prof. J. C. Poggendorff on the Induction Apparatus 

of the coil td the other } the nutnbet of these layers is generally 
even, so that the beginning and end of the wire are at the same 
extremity of the coil. But it is clear, that in a coil, whose points 
are all isxpoded t6 About the satne degree of electrical ^citation^ 
the tension must increase from the middle towards each extre- 
mity. Hence, when the wire is coiled in the manner above 
described, points whose electrical diflFerence is very great are 
brought vc^ry n^ar one aubthery and eonieqUently the springing 
of sparks between two such points is much facilitated, as well as 
the external action of the coil weakened. 

This imperfection appeared susceptible of partial remedy by 
dividing the length of the coil into several parts, and by covering 
each part with wire in the same manner as the whole coil was 
before covered, using, however, an odd instead of an even num- 
ber of layers in order to carry the wire from one part to another, 
and at last to let the ends run out at opposite extremities of the 
coil. 

Further, in order to obtain effects of grfeat tension, it was evi- 
dent that the wire must be well insulated. As far as I kn^W, 
whenever a second insulator has been employed^ to aid the cov^- 
ing of silk generally used and never to be dispensed with, a solu-^ 
tion of shell-lac in alcohol has been chosen. But in the present 
case, where the wire^ owing to its great length, cannot well be 
varnished othet than lengthwise, such a method only impeifectljr 
fulfils itii purpose^ because under such circumstances the varnish 
dries extremely slowly, and perhaps tiever perfectly ) so that a 
certain degree of conductibility, evfen greater than that with silk 
alone^ always exists. 

Instead of the alcoholic solution of shell-lac, an easily fusible 
insulator (spermaceti) stearic acid, oi? a mixture of wax and oil*) 
appeared preferable. In applying the same, it requires to be 
heated above its melting-point in order to prevent its iihmediate 
soliciification when in contact with the cold layers of wire, and 
to allow it to permeate and thoroughly saturate tke silk covering. 

Again, in order to obtain a, good exterior insulation, the wire 
was coiled around a glass cylinder, at whose extremities were 
ritos of gutta-percha in which the ends of the Wire could be well 
fastened ; besides this, the whole coil was provided with a thick 
covering of wax ^ and lastly) after this had been varnished, two 
strong rings ot gutta-percha were affixed, by means of whicn the 
whole could rest on a wooden stand. 

According to these printitpleii) t havfe constructed three induc- 
tioii eoils> each of which is 5| int^es lotigt» has an internal dia- 

* Pa!riaffih6 WdUld be jjerhaps siill kttei-, feS it idfty riOW !w Canity pW» 
du¥ed, easily melta> *ttd is, Alftcordibg to Riesfej a good insulator. 
t Throughout the memoir the inches and feet are Parisian. 
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met^r of 14 ini^i and tin external one of 2| inches. Two of 
these oontain an extremely thin wire, 0-15 miUim» in diameter^ 
and the third a oondidetably thicker one, 0*25 millim^ in dia- 
meter. .In each of the two first the wire is abo\jit 10,000 feet 
long} and makes about 16,000 windings, in eight parts, each bf 
whith C(dntains 83 layers* The wire of the third coil is about 
2400 feet long^ and each of its parts contains 19 layers. F(»* 
certain purpoaes a fourth coil containing about 1200 feet of the 
thiek^ wire was constructed 1 its diameter was sUch as to permit 
of its being inserted in one of the primary coils to be afterwards 
described. 

Although the greatest possible care was taken in the prepara* 
tion of all these coilsi and although they are, perhapsi mbre 
effective than others of equal dimensions constructed according 
to the usual method, still the desired object is not yet perfectly 
attained j on the contrary^ the conviction forced itself upon tne 
that the insulation was far fi^om sufficient to protect the Coil from 
the disturbing effects of internal sparks* 

This was particularly perceptible in the second of the cdila 
formed of fine wire* Immediately aftwr its constructioni thi 
phenomena of sparks and tension which it exhibited were extra* 
ordinary^ indeed wonderful, but after a quarter of an hout its 
action considerably decreased. This condition remained un« 
changed for months, and for my purposes was- satisfacto^ 
enough^ for by employing two pairs of Gravels battery I could 
obtain a spark at a distance of almost 12 inillims* In iiU pro*^ 
babiUty this condition would have been permanent had I not 
afterwards had occasion to use fout pairs of Grovels battery. 
With this number I obtained sparks at adistSinceof 16 millims» 
and upwards, but only for a few minutes $ afterwards the distance 
decreased considerably, and at length, when two pairs were agaiil 
used^ the distatice^ instead of being 12 miUimst ais before.^ was 
only 9*6 millims. 

From this we may conclude, that in order to maintain an 
induction coil in good condition, it must not be strained too 
much, — at least when the current is broken so as to obtain 
sparks in air of ol*dinary density^ because in such cases the elec- 
tricity excited possesses great tension, and Istrives everywhel^ to 
break open a path betwe^ th6 windings of t^e wire* Of eourse 
such a deterioration of the coil need not be feeured in etperiiv 
ments where the poles of the induction coil are connected by a 
pretty good conductor) for then the tension is either not so great,, 
or is not at all present. In such cases, too, the wire need not 
be so perfectly insulated. For example, the phsenomena of light 
in a partial vacuum al^ just as good when the wire is tolerably 
well insulatedi ai wheu the insulation is as perfect as possible j 

B2 
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nor does an increased length of wire add anything to the bril- 
liancy of the phenomena as soon as the resistance of the partial 
vacuum is small in comparison to that of the induction wire. 
Without doubt the induction coils for obtaining sparks and 
other phsenomena of tension would be more effective and durable 
if the thickness of the insulating medium were increased. But 
even if the length of wire might then be reduced to some extent^ 
the coil would have to be large in size in order to produce the 
desired effects^ the inducing coil would have to be increased to a 
correspondiug extent^ and a stronger voltaic battery would be re- 
quisite ; in shorty the apparatus would lose much of its present 
convenient dimensions for practical purposes. 

I believe the above-mentioned imperfections might to a great 
extent be remedied, — 1, by not using too thin a wire (for most 
purposes wire of \ millim. diameter would, perhaps, be best) ; 
2, by giving the wire a very thick covering of silk ; and 8, by 
using a liquid instead of a solid insulating medium, such as a fat 
or essential-oil, e, g, rectified oil of turpentine. By this means, 
at least, the gradual deterioration of the coil would be prevented, 
for the openings broken through the silk covering of the wire 
by the sparks would be always stopped up again by the liquid. 

The number of parts on the coil might be greater than that I 
have chosen ; the whole coil might be composed of loose and, 
of course, well insulated rings of wire. In one respect this 
would be advantageous ; the rings when defective could be re- 
placed by new ones, but the apparatus would be thereby rendered 
very complicated on account of the number of connecting clamps 
that would be required. Neither can we expect any particular 
advantage from different combinations of these rings of wire, for 
they are elements of unequal value in consequence of their dif- 
ferent positions with respect to the inducing coil. If it be 
required to change the length and thickness of the wire in order 
to study their influence upon the phsenomena, it will be found 
more convenient to prepare complete apparatus of smaller dimen- 
sions (say four similar to that of my third induction coil), and 
then to combine them as it may be found desirable. 

Lastly, I am inclined to believe that the usual cylindrical form, 
which I have also adopted hitherto, is by no means the most 
advantageous for the induction coil. A solenoid or spindle shape 
would be better, because the inducing coil and the soft iron core 
are most effective in the middle. I have not yet had time, how- 
ever, to try all these tedious changes in the apparatus. 

Primary Coil, 

' I have generally used three inducing coils, all of which were 
exactly alike. In construction they differ little from the common 
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form^ except that they contain two insulated copper wires which 
can be used either singly or combined^ side by side or one after 
the other. 

The wire is 1 miilim. thick^ and each of its halves about 100 
feet long. The tube upon which the wire is coiled in four layers 
is of mill-board in two instruments^ and of glass in the thirds 
and has an internal diameter of 1^ inch. 

In some cases I have also used a fourth primary coil with wire 
only 0*67 millim. in diameter^ and nearly 400 feet long; this 
was coiled on a mill-board tube. 

It may be here mentioned^ that, under otherwise equal cir- 
cumstances, the inducing action of a current, just as its magnetic 
action, is a product of its intensity and length ; hence a short, 
thick wire and great intensity of current may sometimes be ad- 
vantageously replaced by a long, thin wire, and small intensity 
of current*. The last is preferable when the action requires to 
be long sustained, because the voltaic battery is less attacked; 
on the other hand, however, the inner induction current, the so- 
called extra current, increases in intensity, and leads to disad- 
vantages, of which more hereafter. 

Soft Iron Core. 

Usually this is formed of pretty thick wires, or we may almost 
say, small bars, held together by a common cap, but yet sepa- 
rated from each other by some insulating medium. 

In some cases I have employed such a collection of bars, but 
oftener I used cores of much thinner wire; on the one hand, 
because this thinness must tend to increase the action, and on 
the other hand, because I was enabled to construct such cores for 
myself. The wire was only 0*25 millim. in diameter. It was 
heated to redness, cut into pieces of convenient length, bound in 
a bundle with silk thread, and lastly, surrounded with a paper 
covering. 

I found it unnecessary to cover the wires with a varnish, 
partly because the stratum of protoxide which forms on its sur- 
face, when heated, is comparatively a bad conductor; partly 
because the irregularity of the spaces between the wires, none of 
which remain straight, is more than sufficient to destroy the 
pernicious continuity in the direction of the periphery of the core. 

If care be taken not to diminish the interstices too much by 
unnecessary tightening, such a soft iron core will be as effective 

* The voltaic battery and the volume of the inducing wire of an induc- 
tion coil being given» the maximum inductive effect is obtained when the 
resistance of the inducing wire is equal to the residual resistance in the 
battery ; the actibn of the extra current^ however, is here neglected. Vide 
Poggendorff's Annalen, vol. Iv. p. 45. 
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nm, or wor© 90 thaPj one of equ^l weight jjrepar^d in the roo«t 
careful manner by means of stringa and individually insulated 
bars. Two of the cores which I prepared are a little longer tbM 
the induction coil, 6 inches long and 13 ounces in weight. A 
third is three times as long^ i« e. IB inches, Each of them con^ 
tains 4200 wires of the given dimensions. 

I convinced myself, however, that this number may h^ dimi^ 
nished without injury to the action of the coilj in whiqh oascj of 
course, the primary coil will remain partly unoccupied. In fact, 
I found that a hollow core of the above»mentioned wires, which 
contained an empty cylindrical space three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter, and which weighed only half as much aa the maa^ivQ 
ones, was just as eflfective as the latter. It surprised me tQ 
observe that when a massive bar of soft iron wap introduced into 
the hollow axis of this core^ the action of the induction coil was 
not thereby diminished j whereas the same soft iron bar intro«. 
duced alone, in absence of the hollow core, unmistakeahly dimi-* 
nished the action which the primary coil itself es:ercised upon 
the induction coil. This fact is evidently analogous to one ob- 
served several years ago by Magnus, vi^. that a masisive bar pf 
iron, when introduced into a slit tin tube, weakened but little 
the action of the latter*. 

Practically the soft iron core is of great use, theoretically it 
causes much complication, If it were dispensed with on this ae* 
count, it would be necessary to give the apparatus a different form 
in order not to diminish its action. It would be necessary to in- 
crease the diameter of the inducing coil, and to arrange the 
induction wire half inside it and half outside it, in order to make 
use of both sides of the inducing wire. The soft iron core baa 
a strengthening influence, because, by a kind of reflexion, th§ 
inner side of the inducing cpil is made to act externally. 

Current'Breaker. 

For breaking the current I employed as usual a NeePs, or 
rather Wagner^s hammer, of which I possess two. One is, on 
the whole, constructed in the usual manner, «, e, a fixed pin 
descends, and against it, from below, beats a spring tongue with 
a small plate fixed to it. According to an improvement intro^ 
duced by Biess, there is a second pin underneath the tongue, in 
order to make use of the downward vibmtions fpr closing the 
circuit ; so that the primary current can not only be doubly 
broken, but also reversed f. These effects can be accomplished 
in my instrument by means of a single galvanic battery in con- 
sec}uence of the two wires around the primary coil, the eombiua- 

* Poggendorff' 8 4nn(den, 1839, vol. is\n\\, p. 105. 
t Ibid. vol. xci. p. 290. 
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tioAti being HO fUTfaiiged that the oupi>eiit mmt pf^^ alternately 
9|pag the ope aud i^oag tl^e other wife^ \a the iame or m oppQ<- 
site direetion^, 

I have pftiau einployed the se^opd piuj and a tbiek, angolai^ 
§baped wirej wbicl^ oQuld be screwed to it and made to presa 
against the tpngue in order to displace its fulcrum, to shorten 
tb^ vibrating partj^ and thus quicken its motiop. Too quick a 
inotigp pf tbd tongue^ however, combined with an amplitude ao 
§iuall that the vibipfitions ar^ sgi^roely pereeptibloj and tbe nois^ 
similar to that of the hun^fping of ii bee, is prejudicial to the 
action of the induction wire. 

This instrument also possesses i^ poutrivauce, by means of 
which, besides the fir^t p^rre^t, (i second flan be simu)t«nOQUslyj 
and at equal intervals, interrupted. 

Another instrument was employed to break the current within 
a liquid. For this purpose the small electro-magnet was placed 
above tbe armature of the. tongue. The tongue carries the pin 
OP haipmeri the anvil (ft thick plfttinum wire) i^ placed in the 
p^idd}^ of a m&U gl^^. cylinder which rests on » brass pedestal, 
Th§ platinum wire is screwed into tbip pedestal, imd around it 
tbe glass cylinder is cemented with a layer of sulphur, wbiob is 
well ftdapted to tbis purpose, because, when cold, it resists the 
gr^aie^t number of liquids*. In other respect^ tbis current 
bre%]<^er ii^ constructed in the usual manner, ftud, m in the first 
instrument, the parts wbicb strike ageinst opq another are of 
pjatinumj though for pertw purpofps I hftve used silver *ud 
Qtber metfiis insteftd of platinum, 

In most, if not all, induction apparatus tb§ current-breaker 
fornis m insepftrable p^rt of the whole j and in some, a^ in 
ftuhmkorff's, it is let in motion by the same soft iron core wbieb 
iacreafie^ tbe action of the inducing current, I preferred pot 
only to produce this motion by a small separate electro*magnetj 
fta in Jt^iske's ftpp^^tus, but also to b^ye tbe eurrwtrbreaker 
construQted ftn a sepf^rate instruntent, in ordw to connect it at 
will with other instruments, ^d, if need be, to use it upder tbe 
air-pump, 

^e^fi hammer is, perhaps, the simplest contrivance for pro- 
dueiftg periodic interruptions of a g^vftnip current i but for 
Itertain purposesi of which I intend to speak another time, it ha(i 
one imp§rfeption, — ^it does not produce uniform interruptions, 
the time during wbicb tbe circuit is broken i^ longer than that 
during which it iei plosed, and that because the tongue yibratea 
with its whole length downwards from the pin, and only wilJi a 
part of its length upwards, In this respect Neef ^s h%mmer dif- 

* Foff this veascm I faa¥e for many years used sulphur for eemealhig the 

platiattm in the wven of my Qvovr s battery. 
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fers from the rotating current-breaker, where a straight electro- 
magnet oscillates horizontally on a point between the upright 
arms of a steel horseshoe magnet, and where the ends of the 
encircling wire dip into two semicircular mercury cups, con- 
nected with the poles of a galvanic battery, and separated by 
an insulating partition. Here the pauses are of much shorter 
duration than the moments of activity of the current, because 
the foimer occur only when the ends of the wire pass over the 
partition. The construction of this rotating current-breaker 
might, indeed, be so changed as to make the pauses equal in 
duration to the periods of activity ; but to do so would be to 
render the instrument more expensive, and as this equality was 
not necessary in the present investigation, I have continued to 
use NeePs hammer. 

Condenser, 

At first my condenser was exactly similar to the one con- 
structed by KuhmkorflT, probably according to Pizeau's own in- 
structions ; it consisted of a long piece of oiled silk covered on 
both sides with tinfoil, and folded to and fro in layers so as to 
occupy less space, and to allow only parts of one and the same 
sheet of tinfoil to touch each other. Each of these sheets of tin- 
foil was 8 feet long and 11 inches broad. Soon afterwards a 
second condenser, about one-fourth the size of the first, viz. 23 
inches long and 11 inches broad, was used; the folded layers 
were separated from one another by mill-board in order to pre- 
vent contact between the posterior surfaces of the tinfoil, which, if 
present, would necessarily be prejudicial. 

Afterwards I became acquainted with the simplification pro- 
posed by Halske, wherein the voluminous arrangement in Ruhm- 
korflF's apparatus is replaced by a single covered sheet of mica 
not greater than the octavo form. 1 have had an opportunity of 
testing a condenser of this kind and of this magnitude prepared 
by Prof. Riess, and I thereby convinced myself, that, under the 
circumstances under which tne test was applied, its e£fect was 
very nearly equal to that of the great oiled silk condenser. 

This great superiority of the mica condenser, in comparison 
to its magnitude, is caused by one of the sides of the condensing 
surfaces being in free contact with the air, and by the two 
surfaces being nearer to one another than was the case with 
oiled silk, which, besides being somewhat thicker than the plate 
of mica, is so bent and folded as to prevent the close proximity 
of the sheets of tinfoil. 

Mica is an excellent substance for such condensers, but it 
cannot readily be procured in plates of the requisite size. This 
caused me to search fnr substances capable of replacing it^ 
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amber yamish^ or a solution of shell-lac in alcohol ; thin wax- 
paper, such as may be procured from apothecaries^ and covered 
with lac varnish. When rigidity, which these preparations pos- 
sess only in a small degree, is not required, they are fully capable 
of replacing mica. 

I have prepared many such paper condensers, some containing 
54, others 80 square iuches of covered surface. I have tested 
them singly and in pairs^ connecting them in the latter case by 
a strip of tinfoil, and I have found that two together are not 
more e£fective than one, and that even one of the smaller kind 
was almost as effective as the great condenser of oiled silk. In 
order to discover how far this diminution of the condensers 
eould be carried without injury to their actions, others were pre- 
pared containing on each side 16, 9, 4, and 1 square inches of 
covered surface ; some were made of varnished wax-paper, others 
of gutta-percha, and others of oiled silk, upon which, owing to 
their small size, the sheets of tinfoil could be easily and effectu- 
ally fastened by means of shell-lac varnish. To my astonish- 
ment, I found that all these small condensers, the smallest not 
excepted, were, with respect to the length of the induction spark, 
just as effective as the two gi*eat ones of oiled silk ; at least the 
differences were very irregular and very trifling, so that, without 
difficulty, they could be ascribed to the changes which the parts 
of the contact-breaker which hammer against one another suffer, 
owing to the sparks which are produced between them. The 
sole advantage which the great condensers possessed over the 
small ones was, that the former produced less noisy sparks than 
the latter. With the former, too, the sparks followed one another 
more quickly when the distance between the poles approached 
the limit at which the sparks can be obtained singly, or even at 
all. On this account, therefore, the great condensers are not 
superfluous, nor are they so for other reasons. First, all the 
results mentioned were obtained with a current from one or from 
two pairs of Grovels battery ; and the comparison of both cases 
appeared to indicate, that, by employing a more intense galvanic 
current (to which, however, I intentionally would not expose my 
induction coil), the relation between the actions of the different 
condensers would change. Secondly, in the induction apparatus^ 
the action of the condensers is essentially influenced by the extra 
cvrrenty i. e. the induction current which is produced in the 
circuit of the inducing current itself, when it is broken. 

All that has hitherto been said applies only to the case where 
this inner induction current is comparatively weak, consequently 
to the case where the primary current traverses a comparatively 
short and thick wire. If the former current is strengthened by 
conducting the latter through a long and thin wire, without at 
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AmongBl whioli wep^ po9t-p«iper^ cQwred on both ^dea with 
tl^Q game time ebftoging anything eonna^ted with the source of 
ei)§ptri0ity or the soft iroQ core, tl^e aetion of all 8m»U aondanaerfi 
considerably decreases, and that the more the (imaUer they we, 
until in the smallest no action whatever is observable j the grei^l 
condenser?, however retain their foree uBdimimshed. I con- 
viftped my«elf of this by so eombimng the wires of the primary 
poil as to cause the current, instead of traversing two wires side 
by side, to traverse one after the other ; th^^efore, in&itead ef 9k 
wire of double section and single length, one of single iieetion 
and double length was employed. Tbe phsenomenon was still 
eiQre perceptible when the latter wire, which was now 1 millimi 
thick ftnd 800 feet long, was replaced by a wire |rds of a miUim. 
tbick and 400 feet long, without changing anything else about 
tbe Apparatus. In botb cases where the primurj^ ^urrmt WM 
gompftratively weak, and the inner m4ufition current compar^'^ 
tiv^ly strong, the oondenser of I square ineh surface, which wfw 
before so effective, was how almost without effect, 

Thirdly, the action of condensers depends essentially upon tbe 
ind^tion coih on which their influence is to be everted. All the 
results before mentioned were obtained with a very thin induc-r 
tion wire, 10,000 feet long j when the thicker wire, 3400 feet 
long, wfts employed, the small condensers again manifested a 
very small action, and sometimes none whatever i indeed, the 
two smallest condensers appeared not only not to strengthen the 
development of sparks between the poles of the induction coil, 
but actually to weaken the same. This phsenomenon manifested 
itself equally when the galvanic current traversed a short and 
thick, or a long and thin wire. On the contrary, however, the 
two large condensers of oiled silk still retained, in both eases, 
their former energetic action ; indeed it was clearly perceptible 
that the condenser 8 feet in length was superior to the Que 
9 feet long, 

Hence the stronger the galvanic battery, the longer and more 
conducting the circuit of its current, and the thicker and more 
moderate the induction wire i in short, the more intense and 
energetic the inner induction or ej^tra current is made, the greater 
the eqndenser must be in order to obtain an energetic developr 
ment of sparks between the poles of the apparatus*. When the 
extra current is very intense, it passes through the condenser 
the more easily the smaller its surface ; and from the sparks on 
the current-breaker, it is easy to see that the actual outer induc- 
tion current has an influence upon the weakening of the extra 

* I may also add^ that the deg^e of insulation of the induction wire 
appearod to eserciae an influence upon the action of the eondeBser; this 

spttoA appeared to iac^rease the m9f^ iiaperfect the ipniOation beeame* 
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eurrOQti for under ^M oirqumPtAnoes these sparks are spiall^r with 
§k lopg tbiu induction wire than with ft short thick one. 

Whftt hc^s here heeu said of sparki in free air, is partially true 
ftl^ for the ph«Buomenft of light i» ft partial vacuum. Under 
otherwiie equnl cireumstaucQa they ar^ not so fully developed 
with imftUj as with l^rge condensers, 

Nevertheless it must be here repuftrkedj that in general the 
strengthening action of condensers is less prominent the more 
intenni the induction current itselfj and the more perfect or 
pondueting the vacuum. When the current in the induction 
wire w«w exqited by two of Grove's elements, ond the receiver 
fg^h^nsted to n few lines of mercury pressure, the gre&t condenser 
itself scarcely ejcerted i^ny influence upon the light produced i 
on the other hand, however, this influence immediately mania 
fisted itself when a httle air was introduced, or when the loug 
thin induction wire was replaced by the short thiek one. 

In all qondeniers, the wires which connected th^ same with 
the hammer were always at a short distance from, and on oppo* 
site sides of, the point of interruption. They can be ponnected 
with other and more distant points of the circuity but by no doing 
their action is weaker- 

Voltaic Battery* 

On this subject I have only to remark, that, owing to the 
small dimensions of my apparatus, I never found it necessary to 
use more than two of Grove's elements, all the phsenomena which 
I wilhed to study being sufficiently developed with that number, 

A^itioml Apparntm^ 

Amongst these may be mentioned the small instrument, which 
I will call a discharger, [t is requisite in order to observe many 
of the phaanomena of the induction apparatus with eonvenience 
and without being exposed to electric shocks. On the whole, 
my discharger has somewhat the form of a spark miorometeri 
but its use is more general \ the platinum wires, carried by glass 
rodi and oonneeted with the polei of the induction coil, are, in 
the horizontal position, capable of a horizontal, vertical, aud 
rotatory motion ; and, in the vertical position, they ean be placed 
lide by side, or one above another. The^e wire?, on whose ex^ 
tremities thinner wires, knobs, or disci can be fastenedi serve 
also, when in a vertical position, as electrodes in the chemical 
decompositions which can be eflected by means of the induction 
currenti 

The second apparatus of this kind is known as the electric 
egg, whose construction needs no description. 
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I have employed two, of uneqaal dimensions. The axes of 
the gi'eater are 10^ and 7 inches in length, and in it points, 
spheres, and discs can be introduced. The axes of the smaller 
one are 4^ and 3 inches in length. For most experiments the 
latter is sufficient, and besides this, it possesses the great advan- 
tage of being exhausted, to a few lines of pressure, by means of 
a few strokes of a good air-pump. 

I have also employed an extra plate, such as is furnished with 
most air-pumps, but modified so as to suit the institution of 
electric experiments in a vacuum. A glass disc is cemented 
upon the brass disc; in both two holes are made, in which 
two thick copper pins are fastened so as to be air-tight, and 
yet not to touch the brass ; these pins project above and below, 
are 6 inches distant from one another, and their extremities are 
provided with holes and clamp-screws, so as to receive the 
necessary connecting wires. By means of the glass disc, many 
experiments can be made which it would be impossible to 
make in the egg ; for upon it several kinds of apparatus can be 
placed, and over all a bell-shaped receiver can be inverted in 
order to surround all by a vacuum. The arrangement is also 
more air-tight than the egg, as it contains no stuffing-box, which, 
however, should motion be required during the experiment, can 
be added to the glass receiver. 

[To be continued.] 



II. 1, Description of a new Meteoric Iron from Chili, contain^ 

ing Native Lead. By R. P. Gkeg, Esq/^ 
2. Fall of a large mass of Meteoric Iron at Corrientes in South 

America-^, 

1. A SHORT time since I purchased a mass of meteoric 
"LjL iron weighing upwards of 17 lbs. ; its shape was irre- 
gular and cup-like, considerably convex or hollowed out on one 
side, and the external surface more or less covered with small 
angular and conchoidal projections. It was found by Mr. 
Greenwood, Reporter of Mineral Properties, on the 26th of 
February, 1840,. on the desert of Tarapaca, 80 miles N.E.ofTal- 
cahuaxo, and 46 miles from Hemalga ; and was afterwards ana- 
lysed, in 1858, by Mr. George Darlington, of the Museum of 
Practical Gfeology, with the following results : — 



* Commimicated by the Author. 

t From the Liverpool Literary and Philosophical Society's Journal. 
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a. 


b. 


Iron . . . , 


. 93-41 


93-48 


Nickel . . . 


. 4-62 


4-56 


Cobalt . . . 


. 0-36 


0-37 


Manganese . , 


0-20 


0-18 


Phosphurets . . 


1-21 


1-26 


Chromium . . 


trace 


trace 



99-80 99-85 

In general composition it therefore closely resembles the 
majority of meteoric irons hitherto analysed. I am unable at 
present to say if it contains Schreibersite. 

The specific gravity of a slice weighing 6 oz., containing, how- 
ever, cavities, and other matter, I found to be about 6*5 . For 
meteoric iron it is perhaps unusually soft ; and though it shows 
no regular crystalline or Widmannstattian figures when a polished 
surface is treated with nitric acid, yet there is apparent a slightly 
welded or mottled texture, brighter in some parts than in others. 

It was not, however, until the iron had been cut up into slices 
for the purpose of polishing and for exchange, that I discovered 
it had not a perfectly homogeneous structure, but was in many 
places more or less honeycombed with cavities, some of which 
actually contained what appeared to be pure lead ! In some the 
lead was not larger than a pellet, and did not fill the entire 
cavity which contained it; in others the entire cavity was filled 
with lead, in size equal to a pea. Professor Shepard of Ame- 
rica, who is so well acquainted with meteorites, along with Dr. 
Heddle and myself, saw some slices of this iron slit in the work- 
shop of Mr. Young the lapidary, at Edinburgh, and we took lead 
out of the cavities immediately after they left the lathe, so that 
there could be no deception whatever. 

To be quite certain, my friend Dr. Heddle examined some of 
it, and found it to be chemically pure lead; when the tarnished 
surface was not scraped off, small quantities of iron and alumina, 
and mere traces of phosphorus and magnesia, were found. 

There are also two other substances in some of the cavities of 
this singular iron, which Dr. Heddle, when he has analysed, will 
separately report upon ; the one a very hard, grayish-black, semi- 
metallic mineral ; the other yellowish-brown, insoluble in acids, 
and with an earthy texture. 

This is the first authentic instance of the existence of lead in 
meteoric bodies, and to find it so closely allied with, and buried, 
as it were, in metallic iron, is not only in itself singular, but 
difficult to account for. It is, however, probable that the lead 
was originally held in alloy along with the nickel and cobalt, 
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and on intense heating or partial fusion of the iron mass^ 
" sweated '* out into vesicular cavities. 

Should this be a correct view, it is a proof of the intense best 
to which iron meteoric masses appeal? to have been subjected at 
the time of, if hot previous to, their Ireaching the surface of the 
earth. Indeed meteoric stoned seem to have oeen Subjected to a 
much smaller degree of heat while falling, than iron masses, if 
we may judge by appearances, the only sign of fusiofi in stones 
being quite external, and merely marked by a thin, black, and 
shining crust. 

Iron fblls are eSctremely rare compared with whiit ere called 
stone falls ; so tnuch sOi indeed, that there are not more thf^i 
three or four authentic accounts i»f the fall of iron massesi and 
these not large ones^ beating no comparison to the enormous 
masses weighing from 5 to SO tons, which have been oecasionally 
found on the plains of Mexieo and South America. See FhiL 
Mag. for Dec. 1854. 

3. Should any one be inclined to doubt the fact that feueh 
immense masees of iron have bot^ strictly speaking, a meteoric 
origin, I have added to this paper some particulars of the fall of 
One in South America in the year 1844, that first appeared in d 
philo&ophieal journal dome years ago> but which, from having a 
loc&l* circulation) has not received the notice which it so emi^ 
nently deserves. 

It is impo)*tant to hotiee the gtate of intense fusion exhibited 
by the entire mass at the timeof falling j Mr. Symonds^s descrip^ 
tion is most graphic. The account was given in a letter, read 
by Mh Dickinson, A*om the observer c^ the pheenomenoui a 
Mr» Hi £. Symonds; and the following is an extract:*^ 

** Having been deeply engaged in Argentine politics and wan 
in 1843 to 1844) I accompanied the Corrientine army in its 
invasion of the province of Entre Rioa. This army returned 
from that expedition in January 1844. Our rear, in which I 
mairehed) was so continually harassed by Entrerian skirmisher*, 
that for ten days before we had gained the Corrientine frontier 
we had no time to sleep or change clothes^ but soon after pasB» 
ing thtft) in Garritas Paao, on the rivei* Mocdrita, we placed a 
guard in the pass, and deeming ourselves secure, the wholfe 
division abandoned itself to the profoundest sleep* 

"From this sleep we were all simultaneously awakened at 
about two o'clock in the morning ; and as if actuated by elcc* 
trieiiy^ each individual of our division (about 1400 men) apfUng 
M his foet at the same moment. An aerolite was filing* The 
Ught that accompanied it waa intense beyond deseription. It 

* See PihMeedittgs of the Liii^rary and PhilosOphieal Society of LiVi^ 
^eol» Nov J, Session ld5.3« 
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fell in an oblique direction, probably at an angle of about 60° 
with the earth, jsind its course was froni east to West. 

" Its appearanee Was that of an oblongated sphere of fife, ttnd 
its tl*act from the sky was marked by a fiery streak, gradually 
fading in proportion to the distance from the mass, but ttS in- 
tensely luminous as itself in its immediate vicinity. The noile 
that accompanied it, though unlike thunder, or anything elle 
that I have heard, was unbroken^ exceedingly loud and t^rifie^ 
Its fall wlis accompanied by a most sensible movement of the 
atmosphere^ which I thought at first repellent from the falling 
body) feind afterwards it became something of a short whirlwind) 
At the same time I and my companions all agreed that we had 
experiended a violent electric shock i but probably this sensation 
may have been but the efiect on our drowsy senses of the inde^ 
scribably intense light and noisci The spot where it fell was 
about one hundred yards from the extreme right of our diyisioil> 
And p^haps four hundred from the place where I had beefi 
sleeping. Accompanied by out general {Dt, Joaquin Madauaga), 
I went within ten or twelve yards from it, which was as ncal* as 
its heat allowed us to approach* 

" The mass appeared to be considerably imbedded in the earth. 
Which was so heated that it was quite bubbling around it. Its 
siae above the earth was perhaps a cubic yftrd^ and its shape was 
somewhat spherical ; it was intensely ignited and radiantly lights 
and in this state it continued until early dawn^ when the enemy^ 
having brought his artillery to the pa88> forced us to abandoil it 
to continue our niarch. I m^y toention, that, at the time of itii 
fall, the sky above lis was beautifully clear, and the stars were 
pm*haps mo^ than usUaliy bright ; there had been sheet lights 
ning the previous eveningi 

^^I never afterwards had ati opportunity of i^evisiting the 
Mocorita, for our pei-m^nent encfempment was thirtyfive leagues 
to the north of that pass, between which euid our encampment 
the country was entirely depopulated by our long war | but ^s 
the ispot where the Aerolite fell waS known to many of Our sub^^ 
altem officers^ who Were frequently sent to observe the frontiei? 
of £ntre RioS, I have heard them describe it as a ^ piedra de 
fi^erro,^ i. e% A stone of iron ; And I once provided one of the most 
intelligent of them with a hammer in order that he might bl*ing 
me A sample of it* On his return, he told me it was so excess- 
ively hArd tJiat the hammer b^it, and was broken in unsuctess* 
ful attempts to break off a small piece of it.^^ 
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III. On the Relation of the Transmission of Radiant Heat 
through Crystak to the direction of Transmission. By H 
Knoblauch^ Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Halle^. 

IN a memoir^ a full translation of which is given in the last 
volume of the Scientific Memoirs^ M. Knoblauch showed 
that radiant heat passed in difierent quantities in different direc- 
tions through certain uniaxal crystals ; and also that the quality 
of the heat^ after having traversed the crystals in different direc- 
tions^ was different. In the present paper he extends his re- 
searches to biaxal crystals. 

The transmission of radiant heat through a number of plates of 
biaxal crystals^ which were all cut perpendicular to a line bisect- 
ing the acute angle enclosed by the optic axes (the '^ middle 
line'^), was first examined. A beam of light was conducted by 
the mirror of a heliostat into a darkened room^ and permittea 
to pass through a Nicholas prism before reaching the crystal. 

When the principal section passing through the obtuse angle 
of the prism was vertical^ the rays issuing from the prism were 
polarized in a horizontal plane ; and when it was required to 
polarize them in a vertical plane^ the prism was simply turned 
through an angle of 90 degrees. Having traversed the crystal, 
the rays fell upon a thermo-electric pile, and the deflection 
produced was a measure of the amount of heat transmitted. 

Operating in this manner with yellow heavy spar, M. Knob- 
lauch found that when the plane of polarization of the rays 
enclosed an angle of 90° with the plane of the optic axes, the 
heat passed in greater quantity in the direction of the middle 
line than when both planes were coincident, the ratio of the latter 
quantity to the former being 100 : 112. 

The quality of the heat which had passed through the crystal 
was next examined, and proved to be the same, whatever the 
plane might be in which it was polarized. This result was 
obtained by introducing a diathermanous body in the path of 
the rays between the crystal and the pile : it was found that the 
quantity falling on the diathermanous body always bore the same 
ratio to the quantity transmitted by it, no matter how the rays 
might have been polarized. 

The next crystal examined was a reddish-yellow topaz, and the 
result was different from that obtained in the case of heavy 
spar. In topaz the heat travels in greatest quantity in the 
direction of the middle line, where the plane of polarization 
coincides with the plane of the optic axes. The ratio of the 
respective quantities found by M. Knoblauch was as 100 : 96. 

* Abstracted from PoggendorfTs Annalen, vol. xciii. 
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Qualitative differences were also observed in this case^ de- 
pendent on the position of the plane of polarization. Glasses 
of different colours were used to test the quality of the heat. 
Calling the quantity falling upon the pile previous to the intro- 
duction of the glass 100^ the ratio of this quantity to that 
which passed through the glass in the respective cases is given 
in the following table : — 





Fines eoinadeat*. 




Blue glass 

YcUow glass 

Green glass 

Red glass 


100 : 44 
100 : 58 
100 : 11 
100 : 49 


100 : 34 
100 : 60 
100: 16 
100 : 45 



We must conclude from this table that the heat whose plane 
of polarization coincides with that of the optic axes, possesses, 
after its passage through the topaz, a greater power of traversing 
the blue glass than the heat whose plane of polarization is per- 
pendicular to that of the optic axes. The former, however, 
passes through the green glass in less quantity than the latter. 

These differences were exhibited in a far more striking manner 
in the case of a plate of yeHow-green hornblende. For the sake 
of brevity, we will call the quantity of heat which passes through 
the crystal when the planes of the optic axes and that of polari- 
zation are coincident, Q, and the quantity which passes when 
the planes are at right angles to each other, Q'. In the case of 
hornblende, the ratio of Q to Q' was as 100 : 133. 

Qualitative differences also exhibited themselves here, as is 
manifest from the following table : — 









Red glass 

Green glass 

Blue glass 

Yellow glass 


100 : 61 
100 : 4 
100 : 29 
100 : 97 


100:53 
100 : 17 
100 : 41 
100 : 71 



We here observe, that the rays which pass in greatest quantity 
through the red and yellow glass are the most intercepted by 
the green and blue. We also see that a characteristic difference 
exists between the heat issuing from hornblende and that issuing 
from topaz. For the heat whose plane of polarization coincides 
with that of the optic axes, possesses, in the case of topaz, a 
higher power, and in the case of hornblende a lower power, to 
radiate through the blue glass, than the heat whose plane of 
polarization crosses that of the optic axes. 

In the case of a plate of pistacite the ratio of Q to Q' was 
found to be as 100 : 146. 



* «. e. the plane of polarization and the plane of the optic axes. 
Phil. Mag. S. 4. Vol. 10. No. 68. July 1855, C 
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The qualitative differences that were observed are eifaibited in 
the following table : — 







Fines crotMd. 


Red^MS 


100:66 

100: 12 

• 100 : 47 

100 : 63 


100: 44 
100: 16 
100 :36 
100 :69 


Green glaai 

Blue glass 


YeUow glass 



It is worthy of remark^ that with the same position of the 
plane of polarisation and of the optic axes^ the heat^ in the case 
of hornblende^ passes worse through blue glass and better 
through yellow glass ; and in the case of pistacite^ better through 
blue glass and worse through yellow glass, than the rays for 
which the planes enclose an angle of 90^. In the case of red 
and green glass this antithesis is not observed, 

M. Knoblauch next placed two plates of pistacite together, 
both cut at right angles to the midale line, and examined their 
effect upon the passage of heat in the direction of the said line^ 
first, when the planes of the optic axes of both plates were 
coincident; and secondly, when they were at right angles to 
each other : the proportion of the quantity transmitted were 
as 100 : 130, the former representing the quantity transmitted 
when the planes were at right angles to each other, and the 
latter the quantity transmitted when they were paralld. 

Qualitative differences were also exhibited, as shown by the 
following table :-^ 





FUnea of the optie tarn of the two platea. 




PanOIel. 


Kfd giMi .. ,,.,..- 


100 s 62 
100 ; 10 
100: 42 
100 : 41 


100 : 40 
100 :24 
100: 27 
100 : 88 


Green glass 

Blue glass.,, 

Yellow glaw 



In these experiments the NichoPs prism was removed, and 
the light direct from the mirror of the heliostat was permitted 
to pass through both plates successively. 

A plate of brown mica y99i9 next examined, in the same manner 
as the heavy spar, topas and hornblende. In this case the ratio 
ofQtoQU^8a8lOO:109. 

The power of the heat to pass through glasses of different 
colours is exhibited in the following table : — 





Planes coincident. 


Planes crossod. 


Red glass 

Gree« glass , 

Bine firlass ,»,.:.... 


100: 52 
100: 14 
100 : 42 
100 : 61 


100 t 43 

100, 17 
100 : 37 
100 r Of 


YeUow glass 
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In thiv case^ the differences^ both quantitative and qualitative, 
in both groups of rays are evident. 

The ease with which plates of mica of any required thickness 
may be obtained, rendered this body peculicurly adapted to show 
the manner in which the differences exhibited above were affected 
by the thickness of the plates. 

In the first placcj a plate was chosen of about one-third the 
thickness of the plates made use of in the foregoing experiments. 
The proportion of Q to (^^ that is, of the quantity transmitted 
when the plane of polarization was parallel to that of the optic 
axes, to the quantity transmitted when both planes were at right 
angles to each other, was as 100 : 107. 

When, however, instead of sending the heat through one 
plate of mica^ it was sent through a number of plates whose 
total thickness amounted to about six times that of the single 
plate, under the same circumstances the proportion of Q to Qf 
was as 100 : 119 ; a proof that the quantities of the two systems 
of rays polarized at right angles to each other differ the more 
from each other the greater the thickness of the crystal through 
which they have to pass. 

To ascertain the influence of thickness upon the quality of 
the transmitted rays, M. Knoblauch proceeded as follows : — 
Having determined the rate of the quantities of heat transmitted 
direct from the plate of mica to the thermo-electric pile, a dia* 
thennanous body^ a green glass, for example, was inti^odueed 
between the mica and the pile, and the effects produced when 
the planes were coincident and at right angles to each othor 
were compared. If the ratio observed, as bdPore the introduo* 
tion of the glass, showed itself here slso, it would be a proof 
that equal proportions of both groups of rays were transmitted 
through the green glass. If the ratio were changed, it would 
show that the two systems of polarized heat had traversed the 
green glass in unequal quantities, and were therefore qualitar 
tively different from each other after their passage through ^ 
mica. 

It was found, in the case of a single plate of mica, that the 
proportion of the two quantities mentioned, before entering the 
gkss, was as 100 : 107. After passing through the glass the 
proportion was precisely the same. After passing through 
about three times the thickness of mica, the proportion, before 
reaching the glass, was as 100 : 120; but after passing through 
the green glass, as 100 : 170. Doubling the last thickness, 
the proportion before entering the glass was as 100 : 126, but 
sfter leaving the glass it was as 100 : 284. 

It thus appears that the difference of transmission of the two 
differently polarised groups of rays, through the same diatber- 

C2 
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manous substance^ may be increased from zero to a very great 
amount^ by simply augmenting the thickness of the crystal. 

Similar experiments were made with red, blue and yellow 
glass. The results are contained in the following table : — 





Thin pUte of mica. 


Thick plate of miau 


FUmes 
eoincidcnt. 


Planes 
eroMed. 


Planes Planea 


Red glass 

After passage 


100 
100 


: 101 
: 99 


100 : 
100 : 


128 
117 




Before passage ^rough ... 
Green glass 

After passage 


100 
100 


: 107 
: 107 


100 : 
100 : 


126 
284 




Before passage through ... 
Blue glass 

After Dassaee 


100 

too 


: HI 
: 106 


100 : 
100 : 


125 
104 


«Ati^& ^woaa^u 


Before passage through ... 
Yellow glass 

After passag^e 


100 
100 


: 112. 
: 113 


100 : 
100 : 


124 
135 





From this table we derive the general conclusion, that the 
qualitative diflference of the rays which we have here compared 
become more evident as the thickness of the crystal through 
which they pass is increased. 

In all the experiments hitherto recorded^ the direction of the 
calorific rays was that of the line which bisected the acute angle 
enclosed by the two optic axes. M. Knoblauch next proceeded 
to compare the quantities of heat transmitted in dififerent direc- 
tions by the same crystal. 

The NichoPs prism was removed, and the direct solar rays 
were permitted to fall upon a cube of dichroite ; the rays first 
passed in the direction of the middle line just referred to, and 
afterwards in the direction of the line which bisected the obtuse 
angle enclosed by the optic axes, the " supplementary line.'^ 
The quantity transmitted in the former case, compared to that 
transmitted in the latter, was as 100 : 36. 

The crystal was next placed so that the supplementary line, 
and with it the plane of the optic axes, was vertical, and the 
quantity of heat transmitted along the middle line was com- 
pared with the quantity transmitted in a direction at right 
angles to the plane of the optic axes: these quantities were 
found to be in the ratio of 100 : 46. 

In both these cases, therefore, the quantity transmitted along 
the middle line was greatest. 

Comparing the direction of the supplementary line with the 
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perpeBdioular to the optic axes, the quantities transmitted in 
these respective directions were found to be in the ratio of 
100 : 139. Although the crystal here examined exhibited cer* 
tain mechanical defects, M. Knoblauch considers it certain that 
the differences stated cannot be referred to this cause. In the 
case of dichroite, radiant heat passes in the direction of the 
middle line in the greatest quantity ; in less quantity perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the optic axes, whereas the direction of 
minimum transmission is that of the supplementary line. 

The qualities of the heat passing in these three directions 
were next examined. In the first compartment of the following 
table, the heat transmitted parallel to the middle line is com- 
pared with that transmitted parallel to the supplementary line ; 
in the second compartment, the middle line and the perpendi- 
cular to the plane of the optic axes are compared ; and in the 
third compartment, the supplementary line is compared with 
the perpendicular to the plane of the optic axes. In all cases 
the quantity falling upon the glass is set = 100, and the ratio 
of this quantity to that which passes through the glass is stated. 



V 


ParaUd to the middle 
line. 


Parallel to the supple- 
mentary line. 


Yellow glass 

Blue glass 

Red glass 

Green glass 


100 : 71 
100 : 18 
100 : 54 
100 : 31 


100 : 25 
100 : 60 
100 : 52 
100 ; 14 




FaTallel to the middle 
line. 


of the optic axes. 


Yellow glass 

Blue glass 

Red glass 


100 : 78 
100 : 16 
100 : 51 
100 : 24 


100 : 67 
100 : 27 
100 : 54 
100 : 20 


Green glass 




Parallel to the supple- 
mentaiy line. 


Perpendicular to the plane 
of thb optic axes. 


Yellow glass 

Blue glass - 

Red glass 


100: 34 
100: 60 
100 ; 51 
100 : 22 


100 : 71 
100 : 20 
100 : 54 
100: 22 


Green glass 



From these observations M. Knoblauch concludes, that the 
properties of calorific rays are different, that is, they possess 
different powers to pass through the same diathermanous body, 
according as they have traversed dichroite in the direction of 
the middle line, parallel to the supplementary line, or perpendi- 
cular to these two directions. 

A eube of blue topaz was submitted to a similar examination: 
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here it was found that the calorific rays passed in greatest 
quantity parallel to the supplementary line^ in less quantity 
perpendicular to the plane of the optic axes^ and least of all in 
the direction of the middle line^ a deportment antithetical to 
that of dichroite being thus eihibited. Small qualitative differ- 
ences were also observed where the heat was transmitted through 
the various coloured glasses. * 

. Bemarkable quantitative and qualitative differences were shown 
in the case of a twin crystal of cQopsidei according as the calorific 
rays were transmitted through it in one or the other direction. 
From all the experiments made with biaxal crystals^ M. Knoblauch 
considers the fact to be placed beyond doubt^ that certain of 
these crystals transmit calorific rays with different facilities in 
different directions; and after this transmission exhibit different 
properties I furtheri that for polarized heat^ differences are ob- 
served in one and the same direction according as the plane 
.of polarization coincides with or is perpendicular to that of the 
->pptic axes. 

In the memoir alluded to at the commencement of this abs- 
tract^ M. Knoblauch showed that the transmission of heat 
through certain crystals possessing but one optic axis^ was de- 
pendent on the direction of transmission. In addition to the 
observations there recorded, he has recently made others on 
amethyst and idocrase^and finds, in the case of amethyst, when 
polarized heat is used, that the calorific rays which pass per- 
pendicular to the axis of the crystal are different, in quantity 
and quality, according as their plane of polarization occupies 
the one or the other position; but when the rays pass in the 
direction of the crystallographic axis, no such differences are 
observed. 

fhe transmission of unpolarized heat was not examined in the 
case of amethyst, but in the case of idocrase the quantity of 
natural rays transmitted parallel to the axis was to the quantity 
transmitted perpendicular to the axis as 100 : 78 ; qualitative 
differences were also exhibited by the two groups of rays. 

^hese differences were not observed in the rays which passed 
thr(^ugh the crystal in two directions at right angles to each 
oth^r, and also at right angles to the optic axis. 

When polarized heat was used, the quantities transmitted 
when the plane of polarization was respectively parallel and 
perpendicular to the axis, were found to be in the ratio of 
.100 : 70i Considerable qualitative differences were also ob- 
served in these rays on testing them by coloured glasses. When^ 
howeverj the plane of polarization was preserved coincident with 
the optic axis, no matter how the direction of the ray through 
:the crystal might be changed, neither qualitative nor quantitative 
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diffisrencaa w6re discernible. From all his observatio&ft on 
miaeTBl ervfltalfl M. Knoblaucli concludes^ that with certain 
bodies of this class calorific rays exhibit both <|[aantitative and 
qualitative diferences dependent on the direction of the rays 
through the crystal. Only in directions which are perpendicuhr 
to the optic axis are the effects the same. If the heat is polar^ 
ized, differences dependent on the position of the plane of 
polarisation are observed in one and the same direction. Here 
also the radiations perpendicular to the axis are the same* 
Along the axis alone is the transmission of the heat^ and its 
further deportment dependent on the plane of polarisation. 
The differences spoken of are greater in the case of polarised 
than of natural rays^ when the plane of polarisation in the one 
case has the same direction as the axis^ and in the other^ en- 
closes an angle of 90^ with it; the differences disappear alto- 
gether when the plane of pohurization is kept coincident with 
the crystallographic axis. 



IV. Notes an Mineralogy. — No. II. On the Chemical Compo- 
Bition of the Granites hf the South-east of Ireland, By the 
Rev. Samuel Hauohton^ Professor of Geology in the Univer' 
sity of Dublin'^. 

THE granites of the south-east of Ireland occur in the coun- 
ties of Dublin, Carlow, Kilkenny, Wicklow, and Wexford, 
and maybe divided physically into two distinct groups : — 

1st. The chain oi granite hills extending from Booterstown 
and Dalkey, co. Dublin, in a N.N.E., 8.S.W. direction^ to Poul- 
mounty in the south of the county of Carlow, within five miles 
of New Ross. This granite chain has a length of 68 miles, and 
a breadth varying from 8 to 15 miles. 

2nd. The series of granite hills occurring at intervals in the 
slate of the counties of Wicklow and Wexford, isolated ftom 
each other, and rising like islands through the slate. This 
group of granite hills lies between the main chain and the sea, 
and appears to be arranged in lines parallel more or less to the 
axis of the main chain. These granite hills are about twenty in 
number, and extend for a distance of 4d miles from Ballinaclash, 
county Wicklow, to Camarus Hill, county Wexford. 

Hitherto, so far as I am aware, no decisive proof of difference 
of geological age has been discovered between these two groups 
of granites ; they are both newer than the Silurian slates^ which 
they penetrate and metamorphose. 

* Communicated by the Aufthor. 
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Such being the state of geological knowledge on this subject, 
it occurred to me that it might be useful to direct attention to a 
distinction of a chemical character whicli appears to exist between 
these two groups of granites, — a distinction to which I have been 
led in the course of a series of analyses of Irish granites, ia 
which I have been for some time engaged. The distinction to 
which I have alluded is the following. The granites of the 
main chain contain more potash than soda ; and vice vef'sd, the 
granites to the east of the chain, which are isolated from it and 
from each other, contain more soda than potash ; showing that 
the circumstances, unknown to us, under which the isolated 
granites were formed, were such as to yield to the molten mass 
a quantity of soda greater than that possessed by the granites of 
the principl chain. 

In illustration of the'foregoing generalization, I offer analyses 
of granites from the following localities : — 



Isolated granites, 

1. Cusbbawn, Co. Wicklow. 

2. CroghanKinshela,Co.Wicklow. 

3. Ballymotymore, Co. Wexford. 

4. Ballynamuddagh, Co. Wexford. 



Granitic chain. 

1. Dalkey, Co. Dublin. 

2. Foxrock, Co. Dublin. 
3.. Three Rock Mountain, Co. 

Dublin. 

4. £nniskerry, Co. Wicklow. 

5. Ballyknocken, Co. Wicklow. 

6. KillbaUyhugh, Co. Carlow. 

7. Blackstairs, Co. Wexford. 

8. Ballyleigh, Co. Wexford. 

It will be seen, on reference to the Ordnance Map, or any 
good map of Ireland, that the localities selected extend from the 
north to the south, of both the granite series ; and on reference 
to the geological maps of Wicklow and Wexford, it may be ob- 
served by those unacquainted with the geological structure of 
this part of Ireland, that the granites of the second group ex- 
amined are taken from the distinct and distant isolated patches 
of granite. 

In order to investigate the relative proportions of quartz, fel< 
spar and mica, of 'which these granites were composed, I used 
the following method, which appears to be as simple as any that 
has been proposed for such a purpose. 

Let the per-centage of siUca in the granite be divided by the 
atomic weight of silica, and let the quotient be denoted by a. 

Let the per-centages of alumina and peroxide of iron be divided 
by the atomic weights of alumina and peroxide of iron respect- 
ively, and let the sum of the quotients so found be denoted by i. 

Let the per-centages of lime, magnesia, potash, and soda be 
divided by the atomic weights of these elements, and the sum 
of the quotients called c. 
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Then, on the hypothesis that the granite is composed exclu- 
sively of quartz, felspar, and mica (margarodite), since 

Quartz z^SiO^ 

Felspar = RO, SiO^ + R^qs^ BSiO^ 

Margarodite =R0, Si03 + 2(R«08, SiO«) + 2HO, 

we find, if Q, F, M denote the number of atoms of quartz, fel- 
spar, and margarodite present in the granite, the following rela- 
tions : — 

a=Q + 4F + 3]M-^ 

i=:F+2M I (1) 

c=F+M J 

In these equations, «, i, c are given by the analysis ; and 
from these equations, Q, F, M may be found. Having deter- 
mined Q, F, M, we can obtain the per-centages corresponding 
to them by multiplying Q, F, M by their respective atomic 
weights. The atomic weight of quartz is known, and is 46 ; 
but the atomic weights of felspar and mica vary with the rela- 
tive proportions of the ingredients composing these minerals. 
Assuming the average of the analyses of micas from this granite 
range already given by me (Phil. Mag. vol. ix. p. 272), it is easy 
to infer from it an atomic weight of mica equal to 305. This 
atomic weight of mica has been used by me in the calculations 
made in this paper, and the per-centages of felspar found by 
difference. 

The calculations just mentioned do not prove that the gra- 
nites to which they are applied are composed of quartz, felspar 
and mica, as combinations of other minerals might equally well 
represent the analyses ; but on the hypothesis that the granites 
are composed of these three minerals, they give their per-centages 
with a close degree of approximation : and further, if the equa- 
tions cannot be satisfied with positive values of Q, F, M, it may 
be considered as proved that the granite under consideration 
cannot be simply a compound of quartz, felspar and marga- 
rodite. 

It is to be observed, that if a granite be composed of four or 
more minerals, it is not possible to find by the process just de- 
scribed, the per-centages of each mineral, because in this case the 
number of imknown quantities is greater than that of the equa- 
tions from which they are to be calculated. 

The following Table contains the analyses of eight granites- 
taken from north to south along the principal granite chain, and 
the notes appended contain a few interesting particulars respect- 
ing each granite, 
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Table I. — Analyses of Granite* from principal Chain. 



11 



1. Dalkey 

9. Foxrock 

3. Three Rock .. 

4. Enniskeiry .. 

5. Ballyknocken ., 

6. Killballyhugh. 

7. Blackstairs .. 

8. Ballyleigh 



70-38 
730O 
70-28 
7424 
70-82 
73-24 
73-20 
73-28 



12-64 
13-64 
16-44 
13-64 
14-08 
15-45 
15-48 
12-64 



3-16 
2-44 
2-60 
1-40 
3-47 
1-60 
1-72 
2-00 



2-84 
1-84 
204 
1-48 
2-65 
0-09 
0-96 
1-72 



0-63 
0-11 
trace 
trace 
0-31 
trace 
trace 
trace 



5-90 
4-21 
5-79 
8-95 
4-64 
4-59 
4-80 
4*70 



313 
3*53 
2-82 
272 
2-31 
3-08 
318 
2-97 



116 
1-20 

*i'*20 
1*39 
1-20 

i'-oi 



99-74 
99*97 
99-97 
98-63 
99*67 
100-15 
99-34 
98-36 



No. 1. Dalkey* — Specific gravity, 2*647. A fine-grained gra- 
nite containing black and transparent mica. This granite 
cannot be a ternary compound of quartz, felspar and 
margarodite. This granite was used m the construction 
of Kingstown Harbour. 

No. 2. Foxrock. — Specific gravity, 2*688. A coarse granite, 
which strikes fire under the hammer ; it forms a durable 
and strong building stone, and has been employed in the 
ring stones of Trinity College belfry, and in the construe- 
tion of the O'Conneli monument at Olaanevin. 

No. 3. Three Rock. — Specific gravity, 2*652. This granite 
is rather coarse-grained; it was taken from Woodside 
Quarry, on the slope of the Three Bock Mountain, and 
like No. 2, has been used in the construction of the 
O'Connell monument. 

No. 4. Ermiskerry. — Specific gravity, 2*688. A rather coarse- 
grained granite, containing veins of black tourmaline. 

No. 5. Ballyknocken. — Specific gravity, 2*636. This granite 
is the best building stone in the neighbourhood of Dublin, 
and has been extensively used in the public buildings of 
this city ; it forms the principal part of the granite used 
in the belfry and museums of Trinity College. The 
quarries are situated beyond Blessington, in the county 
of Wicklow. 

No. 6. Killballykuffh. — Specific gravity, 2*616. This is a fine- 
grained granite, and works freely; it has been employed 
in the construction of the Chapel of Ease in the town of 
Carlow. 

No. 7. Blackstairs.— Sfeci&c gravity, 2*622. A medium* 
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grained granite from Kiltealy, on the Wexford slope of 
Blackstairs. 

No, 8. Ballyleigh. — Specific gravity, 2'627. A fine-grained 
granite taken from near Poulmounty Bridge, at the south- 
west extremity of the granite chain. 

Calculating the atomic quotients from Table I., we construct 
the following Table, containing the values of a, b, c, and of Q, 
V, M, calculated from equations (1). 

Table II. — Atoms of Granitic Minerals. 





Atoms of 
sikz 


Atoms of 
peroxidM 


Atoms of 
piotoaldes 


Atoms of 
quarts. 


Atoms of 
fdspar. 


Atoms of 
mica. 


Dalkey 


1-530 
1-687 
1-528 
1-613 
1'540 
1-592 
1-687 
1-593 


0-286 
0-396 
0-352 
0-282 
0-317 
0-321 
0-322 
0-271 


0-353 
0-274 
0-287 
0-225 
0-283 
0-232 
0-239 
0-267 


0*513 
0-445 
0-770 
0*442 
0-763 
0-714 
0-679 


0-252 
0-222 
0-168 
0-249 
0143 
0-156 
0-243 


0-022 
0-065 
O057 
0-034 
0-089 
0-083 
0014 


Foxfock ••*.•**.* 


Three Rock 

Enniskerry 


Ballyknocken 

KiUbaUyhugh 

Blackstairs ..t 


BaJlyleiirh 





Calculating, by the method already described, the per-centages 
of quartz, felspar and mica, contained in the different granites, 
we find the following : — 

Table III, — Per-centages* 



Locality. 


Quarts. 


Felspar. 


Mica. 


DaUwy 


23-60 
20-47 
35-42 
20-33 
34-64 
82-84 
26-63 


69-66 
59-68 
45-83 
68-97 
38-37 
41-19 
67-45 


6-71 
19-82 
17-38 
10-37 
27-14 
25-31 

4-27 


Foxrock 


Three Rock 


Ballyknocken 

KillbaUyhugh. 

Blackstain 


Ballyleiirh 


V«MJ.JJM5U !•••• 



i From the foregoing calculations, it follows, that, with the ex- 
jception of the Dalkey granite, the granites of the main chain 
: examined might be represented by combinations of quarts, fel- 
spar and mica, in which the quartz is the most regular mineral, 
considered with reference to its per-centage. 

The following Table contains analyses of granites belonging to 
^the second group, and supposed to be newer than the otherst 
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Table IV.— Isolated Granites. 






I 

a 



n 



1. Cushbawn 

2. Croghan Kinshela. 

3. Ballymoty 

4. Ballynamuddagh... 



70-32 
80*24 
66-60 
68-56 



U-24 
13-24 
13-26 
14-44 



4-80 
0-72 
7-32 
504 



3*0] 
0*89 
3-36 
3-85 



0-78 
trace 
1-22 
0-43 



2-27 

0-40 
2-31 

2-78 



3-39 
5*58 
3-60 
8-36 



1*62 



2-34 
1-00 



97-38 
101-07 
100-01 

99-46 



No. 1. Cti^AAflMw.— Specific gravity, 2*671. A fine-grained 
granite, containing hornblende in addition to mica. 
Besides the constituents given in the table, the specimen 
examined by me contained 1*34 per cent, of carbonate of 
lime. 

No. 2. Croghan iTiVw^fa.— Specific gravity, 2-629. This 
granite is composed of quartz, felspar and chlorite ; the 
specimen examined appeared to be composed exclusively 
of quartz and felspar. From the great quantity of soda, 
I infer that the felspar of Croghan Kinshela is probably 
albite. On the northern slope of this mountain are situ- 
ated the old gold streams of Wicklow. 

No. 3. Ballymoty, — Specific gravity, 2-659. A very fine- 
grained granite, but containing distinctly felspar, quartz 
and black mica. 

No. 4. Ballynamuddagh. — Specific gravity, 2-670. A coarse- 
grained granite, with large plates of black mica. 

Applying to the preceding granites the method of calculation 
already employed, we find, excluding the granite from Croghan 
Kinshela, which contains chlorite in place of mica, — 

Table V. — Atoms of Granitic Minerals. 





Atoms of 
sUez 
=a. 


Atoms of 
peroxide 


Atoms of 
protoxide 


Atoms of 
quarts. 


Atoms of 
felspar. 


Atoms of 
mica. 


Cushbawn 


1-529 
1*448 
1-490 


0-278 
0-349 
0*344 


0-300 
0-346 
0-325 


0K)67 
0-209 


0-343 
0-306 


0-003 
0H)19 


Ballymoty 


Ballynainuddagh... 



From the foregoing Table, it appears that the granite of Cush- 
bawn cannot be considered as a ternary compound of quartz^ 
felspar and margarodite, and in fact it contains a sensible quan- 
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tity of a mineral which is either hornblende or chlorite. Calcu- 
lating the per-centages of quartz^ felspar^ and mica of the two 
granites^ which may be represented as composed of these mine- 
rals, we find, — 

Table VI. — Per-centages. 





Quaiti. 


Felsptt. 


Mica. 


Ballymoty 

Ballynamuddagh ... 


3-08 
9-62 


96-02 
8406 


0-91 
5-79 



Whatever doubt may attach to the preceding calcuktions, 
owing to the hypothesis on which they are of necessity founded, 
no such doubt or uncertainty can belong to the results of direct 
experiment contained in Tables I. and IV., which have a positive 
value, independent altogether of the inferences which may be 
deduced from them. From these tables I deduce the following 
as the average composition of the granites of the main chain and 
of the isolated granites : — 

Table VII. — Average Composition* of Granites. 





Main chain. 


Isolated. 


Silica 


72-305 
14*251 
2-299 
1-815 
0-119 
4*822 
2-967 
0-899 


71-430 
13045 
4-470 
2*778 
0*595 
1-940 
3-982 
1-240 


Alumina 


Peroxide of iron 

Lime 


Magnesia 


Potaah 


Soda 


Loss by ignition 


Totals 


99-477 


99-480 





On examining Tables I. and IV., several interesting differences 
present themselves in the composition of the two groups of gra* 
nites, in addition to the important difference to which I have 
drawn attention with respect to their alkaline constituents; 
but I content myself at present with establishing this funda- 
mental distinction between the two groups, and thus furnishing 
an additional proof of the service which may be rendered to 
geological science by the more exact and experimental sciences. 
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V. On Liquid Diffusion. 
By Dr. Adolph Fick, Demonstrator of Anatomy, Zurich*. 

A FEW years ago Graham published an extensive investiga^ 
tion on the diffusion of salts in water^ in which he more 
especiaUy compared the diffusibility of different salts. It appears 
to me a matter of regret, however, that in such an exceedingly 
valuable and extensive investigation, the development of a fun- 
damental law, for the operation of diffusion in a single element 
of space, was neglected, and I have therefore endeavoured to sup- 
ply this omission. 

It was quite natural to suppose, that this law for the diffusion 
of a salt in its solvent must be identical with that, according to 
which the diffusion of heat in a conducting body takes place ,* 
upon this law Fourier founded his celebrated theory of heat, 
and it is the same which Ohm applied with such extraordinary- 
success, to the diffusion of electricity in a conductor. Accord- 
ing to this law, the transfer of salt and water occurring in a unit 
of time, between two elements of space filled with differently 
concentrated solutions of the same salt, must be, cateris paribus, 
directly proportional to the difference of concentration, and in- 
versely proportional to the distance of the elements from one 
another. 

In mathematical language this may be thus expressed : — In a 
volume of salt solution, let the concentration in each horizontal 
elementary stratum be constant and =^, a function of the height 
ze of this stratum above any other stratum which may be assumed 
as the primary horizontal plane; the limitation being made, that 
the function y must diminish as ^ increases, that is, each higher 
stratum must be less concentrated, and therefore lighter, than 
all the subjacent ones, because it is only under this condition, 
that the diffusion will not be interfered with by gravity ; then 
from the stratum between the horizontal planes at x and 
x + dx {in which the concentration is y) there will pass, during 
an element of time dt, into the immediate superjacent stra- 
tum, bounded by the horizontal planes x + dx and a? + 2dr (in 

wbiqh the concentration y+ ^^ prevails), a quantity of salt 

= — Q . * . ^ rfi^, in which Q signifies the surface of the stratum, 

and k a constant dependent upon the nature of the substances. 
It is evident that a volume of water equal to that of the salt 
passes Bimultaneously out of the upper stratum into the lower. 
Exactly according to the model of Fourier's mathematical 

* From Poggendorff's Annalen, vol. xciv. p. 69 ; abstracted and com- 
municated by the Author. 
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development for a current of heat^ we can obtain from this frin- 
damental law for the diffusion-current^ the differential equation 

g7--""*Vs^"*"g^ W' . . , . (1) 
when the section Q of the vessel in which the current takes 
place is a function of its height above the bottom. If the sec- 
tion be constant (i. e. the vessel cylindrical or prismatic)^ the 
differential equation becomes simplified to 

Several methods for the experimental confirmation of this dif- 
ferential equation, and consequently of the fundamental law 
above advanced, presented themselves. In the first place, by 
integration of equation (2) the expression y=/(^, /) could be 
obtained, and the calculated value of y compared with its observed 
value. I have, however, entirely omitted this method, because 
even in those cases in which the integral has a finite form, 
the numerical calculation of a sufficient number of values would 
have been extremely troublesome, whilst other unequivocal proofs 
were possible. For the same reason I also here omit to develope 
the particular integrals of equation (2) for special cases of diffu- 
«on-currents. 

^ The experimental proofs just alluded to, consist in the investi- 
gation of cases in which the diffusion- current has become sta- 
tionary, in which a so-called dynamic equilibrium has been pro- 
duced, f . tf. when the diffusion-current no longer alters the con- 
centration in the spaces through which it passes, or in other 
words, in each moment expels from each space-unit as much 
salt as enters that unit in the same time. In this case the ana- 
lytical condition is therefore ;it=0* Such cases can be always 

produced, if by any means the concentration in two strata be 
maintained constant. This is most easily attained by cementing 
the lower end of the vessel filled with solution, and in which the 
diffusion-current takes place, into a reservoir of salt, so that the 
section at the lower end is always maintained in a state of perfect 
saturation by immediate contact with solid salt ; the whole being 
then sunk in a relatively infinitely large reservoir of pure water, 
the section at the upper end, which passes into pure water, 
always maintains a concentration =:0. Now, for a cylindricfd 

vessel^ the condition ^^0 becomes by virtue of equation (2}j 



0=15 



dar 



M (8) 
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The integral of this equation y=:ax + b contains the following 
proposition : — " K, in a cylindrical vessel^ dynamic equilibrium 
shall be produced, the differences of concentration of any two 
pairs of strata must be proportional to the distances of the strata 
in the two pairs," or in other words, the decrease of concentra- 
tion must diminish from below upwards as the ordinates of a 
straight line. Experiment fully confirms this proposition. 

For the determination of the decrease of concentration in 
the cylindrical vessel conducting the diffusion-current, I sunk 
into the stratum to be estimated a glass bulb suspended from 
the beam of a balance, and calculated the specific gravity from 
the weight which required to be placed in the other scale-pan to 
balance the glass bulb. This method creates little confidence 
at first sight, nevertheless preliminary experiments showed it to 
be sufficiently accurate. The quotation of the numerical results 
of one experiment may suffice here. 

Depth qf Stratum below the Surface, 
lOmilUms. 32*2 54-4 766 98*8 121-0 1432 165-4 187*6 209-8 220*9. 

Specific Gravity* of Stratum, 
1-009 1*032 1*053 1073 1-093 1115 M35 1-152 1-170 M87 1196. 

That the degrees of concentration in the lower layers decrease 
a little more slowly than in the upper ones, is easily explained 
by the consideration, that the stationary condition had not been 
perfectly attained. 

A second case of dynamic equilibrium was also observed, by 
replacing the cylindrical vessel in the above-described arrange- 
ment, by a funnel-shaped one with the apex downwards. As the 
section was now no longer constant, the condition for the dynamic 
equilibrium was deduced from the more general equation (1) in 
the form 

For a perfect cone with circular base (the funnel-shaped vessel), 
we have Q=7r . a*a?*, if the origin be placed in the apex of the 
cone, and we call a the tangent of half the angle of aperture. 
By the substitution of this value, equation (4) becomes 

0=^ + 2.^ 
dx^ x dx* 

the integral of which y + cf.=^ . The two constants c and cf 

are to be so determined, that for a certain a? (where the cone is 
cut off and rests upon the salt reservoir), y is equal to perfect 

* The excess of which over unity is proportional to the concentration. 
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aataration ; and for a certain other value of of which corresponds 
to the base of the funnel^ y becomes =0. In an experiment 
made with this apparatus^ the following numerical values were 
obtained : — 

Ikpth of Stratum below the Surface, 
277 millims. 55*5 721 88-8 105-4 1221 1387 155-4. 

Observed exceis of Specific Gravity above unity (proportional to the 
concentration). 

0-000 mUlim, 0H)08 0019 0-030 0-040 0055 0075 0*105. 

Calculated exeeea qf Specific Gravity above unity, 
0-006 milUm. 0K)15 0-023 0031 0043 0-057 0-078 0-107. 

The determination of the constants for different salts could 
now be proceeded with, — a determination which measures their 
diffiisibility, and is expressed by k in equation (1). It may be 
defined as the quantity of salt which, during^ a unit of time, 
passes through the sectional-unit, out of one stratum into the next 
adjacent one, when the rapidity of the diminution of concentra- 
tion (^ ) is equal to unity. Let the sectional-unit be the sec- 
tion of our tubes, t. e. the surface of a circle of 1 millim. radius. 
The diminution of concentration ( j^ ) will then be equal to unity, 

if, through a column of liquid assumed permanently constant, 
and the height of which is equal to the linear-unit 1 millim., it 
has for its result a difference of concentration of both terminal 
surfaces of such a character, that the one possesses a concentra- 
tion corresponding to absolute saturation, the other a concentra- 
tion =0. Let one day be a unit of time. 

Three tubes of different lengths were now arranged exactly as 
the cylinder and funnel above described, and after the establish-^ 
ment of the stationary condition, the amount of salt was deter- 
mined which diffused out of the terminal section of the tube in 
measured spaces of time, and which therefore also, in the same 
time, passed through any single section of the cylindrical 
tube. In this case the whole of the values required for the de- 
• termination of k were known, and the rapidity of the diminution 

of concentration ( j^ ) was especially determinable, inasmuch as 

it produced permanently, throughout the entire length of the 
tube, the difference between perfect saturation below and above. 

It is easy to perceive, that if our law be correct, the amounts 
of salt, passed through the three tubes in the same time, must be 
inversely proportional to the length of the tubes ; and that if 
these amounts be divided by the time and multiplied by the 

PhiL Mag. S. 4. Vol. 10. No. 68. July 1855. D 
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length (expressed in millimetres)^ the same yalne^ viz. the above- 
defined k, must be obtained for sJl three tubes. I here annex a 
short table of the best experiments with common salt^ to which I 
have hitherto confined my attention : — 



Temperature Centi- 
grade daring the 
operation. 


k, calculated from the 

quantity which passed 

through the longest 

tube. 


At, calculated from the 

quantity which passed 

through the medium 

tube. 


*, calculated from the 
tube. 


16*»-8 — U^'-S 
15*»-5 — 16*»-0 
16°0 — irS 
170.5 — 18°-6 
f 18*»0 — 19°-0 
20° 
19^0 — 22^0 
2(y»^ — 21°-0 


1171 
9-67 

1679 
1071 
1114 
11-44 
11-89 


12-36 
970 
9-57 
9-94 

i'i^'s 

U-33 


11*08 
9-30 

10^50 
1102 

li-ik 



If we take into consideration the unavoidable sources of error, 
a nearer identity of numbers could scarcely be expected. The 
table shows, as might be already expected from Graham's expe*- 
riments, that the value k increases with increase of temperature ; 
probably, however, this dependence upon temperature is not a 
simple one. On the relations of k to other values expressing the 
essential properties of bodies, as, for instance, to atomic weight, 
nothing can be said until extensive series of experiments with 
different substances have been made. It is now of importance 
to make the views thus obtained furnish an insight into the dif- 
fusion of salt solutions through porous partitions. Briicke* first 
made an attempt to give a mechanical explanation to these phse- 
nomena. He went upon the assumption that the substance of 
the partition attracted the particles of water more strongly than 
the particles of salt. This assumption gained important support 
from the experiments of Ludwigf and Cloetta];, who found that 
the solution of salt, imbibed by an animal membrane, was richer 
in water, and poorer in salt, than the solution in which the 
membrane was immersed. BHicke's theory, which was only 
indeed obscurely intimated, can be more clearly determined by 
the help of our fundamental law as follows. 

Let us imagine a cylindrical pore of the radius p, in a mem- 
brane which is immersed in a saturated solution of a salt, and 
let us assume with Briicke, a stronger attraction between water 
and the molecules of the membrane, than between the latter and 
the salt molecules ; then the density of the solution in each con- 

* Poggendorff'a Annalen, vol. Iviii. p. 77. t Ibid.voLlxxviii. p. 307. 
X Experiments on Diffusion through Membranes with two Salts. Ziiricb, 
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centric cylindrical film of radius r, of the porous partition will 
evidently be constant, and =/(p^r). Respecting the nature of 
this function, it can only be said that its value for r=^p, which 
is equal to 0, and that from this point it must increase (probably 
very rapidly) with the decrease of r ; but if necessarily under all 
circumstances for rsaO, it must be increased up to the density 
of the circumambient solution, is left undetermined, and appears 
to me, in fact, for very narrow pores very improbable. In a 
word, the density in the pore will increase from the wall towards 
the centre, and in the cylindrical film of the radius r there can 
certainly occur no higher concentration than fip^^r) (but pos- 
sibly a lower one). The radius p of the pores must be imagined 
so small, that a filtration of liquid, by virtue of their cohesion> 
together with the attraction of the membrane itself, is prevented, 
even under high pressure ; and that also equalization of the dif« 
ferences of pressure when liquid is present on both sides of the 
porous membrane, if possible at all, is only so in a relatively^ 
long space of time ; further, that currents of mixture, by virtue 
of the variations of specific gravity within the pore, cannot 
occur. 

Let us now suppose that a membrane of this description sepa- 
rates a saturated solution of salt from pure water, and further^ 
that the former is above, and the latter under this horizontal 
membrane. In anv cylindrical pore of the said membrane, whose 
radius may be agam sssp, let us suppose a concentric elementary 
stratum, bounded by two cylindrical films infinitely near to each 
other, the radii of which are respectively r and r-\'dr. At the 
upper extremity, the highest possible concentration, /(p—r), of 
the layer will immediately be produced. On the other hand> the 
lower extremity, by immediate contact with a relatively infinite 
quantity of pure water, will be constantly maintained at a con- 
centration asO; and when a stationary condition is brought about, 
the degrees of concentration, within the assumed elementary stra- 
tum, must increase from to f{p'^r), in proportion to the height 
above the lower boundary surface of the membrane. This arrange* 
ment would have the effect of producing a diffusion-current in the 
elementary stratum, which, according to our laws, would deliver 

a quantity of salt 27r . A . ^^^ — - dr downwards, and an equal 

volume of water upwards, if we understand by *, as above, the 
diffusion-constant for the combination of salt and water in 
question, and by h the thickness of the membrane, consequently 
the length of the pore. No regard has been paid, however, to 
the retardation which the flowing molecules suffer from the 
attraction of the substance of the membrane along the sides of 
the pores ; it is certain, however, that the tcftal quantity of salt, 

D2 
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passed through the entire pore^ could not be greater than 

But the passage of the water to the other side requires a sepa- 
rate consideration. We have seen, namely, that at the upper 
extremity of the cylindrical stratum-unit, with the internal 
radius r, no higher concentration could take place than/(p— r), 
which is certainly less than perfect saturation, and, in fact, 
becomes proportionally smaller the greater r is assumed to be. 
If, as we suppose, a relatively inexhaustible volume of saturated 
solution (obtained by the addition of crystals) be present on the 
upper side of the membrane, then, at the upper extremity of our 
elementary stratum, there must take place a sudden increase in the 
concentration, ixomf{p — r) to perfect saturation. If we assume that 
this is the case for the first moment, there will now be, according to 
the general principles of diffusion, from the elementary stratum a 
relatively (in comparison with the amount which a continual trans* 
ition of density requires) infinite quantity of water required, and 
an equally infinite amount of salt forcea in. The latter will be 
inevitably hindered by the nature of the membrane, and the 
excess of salt forced against the pore must in some way glide off 
laterally; on the other hand, more water, than the arrangement 
of the densities in our elementary stratum requires, can easily, to 
a certain extent, be drawn through towards the denser solution, 
so that in the pore, the particles of water move upwards with a 
greater velocity than the particles of salt move downwards. The 
excess of water now spreads out on all sides, into the saturated 
solution (as the mouths of the pores must lie at a certain distance 
from each other), partly by diffusion, partly by mixing streams 
proceeding from difference of specific gravity ; until a stationary 
condition has been in such a way produced, that a conical space 
increasing upwards is supported upon the upper annular section 
of the elementary stratum^ in which spac3 the concentration 
f(p—r) increases to perfect saturation, and which determines 
a diffusion-current of such a strength, that thei'eby exactly 
as much water is passed upwards, as in the same time can dif- 
fuse itself into the reservoir of saturated solution from the 
upper end of the space, without changing the concentration. 
Then the above-mentioned space would evidently be immedi- 
ately lengthened upwards, (and thereby the intensity of the dif^ 
fusion-current be diminished) so soon as more water passed 
through, and therefore the concentration at the upper end of the 
space continues to vary; and if, on the contrary, less water 
passed upwards, sudden transition of concentration must imme- 
diately occur in certain places^ which sudden changes determine^ 
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ft£i it were^ a difTasion-current of infinite strength^ and therefore 
again immediately draw the requisite quantity of water. Now 
this quantity of water, which, eateris paribm, during the unit of 
time, can diffuse itself into the saturated solution without sensibly 
altering the concentration at that pointy depends upon the easy 
mobility of the particles of the solution. The space in which 
the compensation takes place must therefore also be, caterig 
paribuSy so much shorter, and consequently the stream of water 
towards the saturated soluti&i stronger, the more easily mobile 
the particles of the solution are. I was unable to verify this 
theoretical conclusion by direct experiment. I expected that the 
excess of water passing through the membrane, above* the quan- 
tity of salt passing in the contrary direction, must be found 
much smaller, when the mobility of the upper solution was im* 
peded by the addition of chalk magma. No such diminutioa 
of this excess, however, could be remarked in the experiments 

A second conclusion from the hypothesis just developed can 
be thus expressed : the excess of the diffusing water, above the 
salt passing in the opposite direction, is smaller, the wider the 
pores of the separating partition. Or if, according to Folly's* 
method, we define, as the endosmotic equivalent, the quotient 
obtained by dividing the amount of water diffused by the quan* 
tity of salt contemporaneously passed, the endosmotic equivalent 
is smaller the larger the pores of the partition. This conclusion 
is confirmed by experiment. Two membranes, which differ only in 
the diameter of their pores, cannot, it is true, be obtained ; never* 
theless we are safely warranted in assuming, that a transparent 
^Im of collodion possesses pores so very much narrower, than an 
animal membrane formed of interlacing fibres, that all other 
differences between the two tissues influencing diffasion, disap« 
pear' in this difference of the size of pores ; in fact, an animal 
membrane was found to possess a very much smaller endosmotic 
equivalent than a collodion film ; for whilst, by the use of pig's 
bladder, only from 4 to 6 times as much water as common salt 
passed through, there difiused through a collodion film, during 
the time that an imponderable trace of chloride of sodium passed, 
a considerable quantity of water, probably many thousand times 
greater than that of salt. 

Let us now suppose, that, instead of pure water, a solution of 
a certain concentration c of the same salt which is present on the 
upper side of the membrane in concentrated solution, be placed 
on the under side of that membrane, then the following consi- 
derations present themselves. All the elementary strata, from the 
wall of the pore, to an imaginary cylindrical film of the radius r, 
that y(p—r)=c, can only be filled from the top to the bottom 
* Poggendorff's Annakn, vol. Ixxviii.p. 361. 
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with solution of the there highest posiible concentration^ and 
cannot therefore give origin to a usual double diJSTusion-current. 
Wat^r will, however, pass over from the lighter to the denser 
solution, because a force of suction comes into play on each side 
of the membrane, propo];tional to the difierence of concentratfon, 
consequently a stronger force at the upper side corresponding to 
the saturated solution. On the other hand, all those strata lying 
nearer to the axis, behave exactly in the above manner, with the 
suigle difference, that in them the* concentration, instead of in- 
creasing from 0, now increases from below upwards from c to 
the respective maxima, and consequently an absolutely weaker 
diffusion -current is produced. It therefore follows in this case, 
that in places where, in the first instance, salt passed to the one 
side and water to the other, only a single diffusion of water takes 
place, consequentlv the proportion between water and salt, (the 
endosmotic equivalent) must be greater here than there. If, for 
instance, c'>' [p-^r) (which is possible in the case of very fine 
pores), no edit whatever could pass through; the endosmotic 
equivalent would be s= oo, or the current one-sided. 

This conclusion is also confirmed by experiment. Even the 
above-cited experiments of Ludwig and Cloetta intimate this to 
be the case. I have myself obtained stiU more decided results. 
A membrane which gave an equivalent between 5 and 6, when it 
separated a saturated solution from pure water, yielded an equi- 
valent 2= 11*05, in another case even ss 17*05, when the pure 
water was replaced by a solution of common salt of 22 per cent. 
Lastly, if we analyse the case in which, instead of a saturated 
solution, a dilute one be placed above, and again pure water 
below. Let us again express the concentration of the upper 
solution by c. Evidently in an axial cylinder whose radius r is 
so great, as exactly to make/(p-«r)ssc, the concentration from 
the lower to the upper end, will now regularly increase from 
to c, and a usual difiusion-current take place, which will pass a 
volume of salt downwards, exactly equal to the volume of water 
propelled upwards. Only in those layers situated nearer to the 
wall, can the concentration at the upper end never rise to c, and 
there will therefore pass through these layers alone, according to 
the previous considerations, more water than salt. The radius r, 
of the above-mentioned axial cylinder, is evidently as much greater 
as (? is smaller, therefore the endosmotic equivalent must also 
decrease very rapidly with c ; and we might expect that, for 
moderately small values of c, the endosmotic equivalent would be 
found smaller than unity (because a volume of salt weighs more 
than an equal volume of water). Ludwig^s experiments with 
common salt are perfectly in accordance with this conclusion ; in 
some cases in his experiments, the equivalent sunk from 4 to ^ 
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when the concentration of the upper solution was decreased £rom 
saturation to 2 per cent. My own experiments in the same 
direction with common salt gave a purely negative result, as the 
equivalent was not perceptibly decreased. 

The comparison of the experiments adduced above with the 
hypothesis developed on the foundation of the diffusion law, 
showB^ though not absolutely^ that the truth of this hypothesis 
may be determined; and it is in fact highly probable that^ with 
or without modification^ such an hypothesis may serve as the 
foundation of a subsequent theory of these very dark ph»* 
nomena. 



YI. Analysis of Lunnite from ComwalL 
By Dr. Heddlb*. 

THIS mineral was sent me for analysis by Mr. Greg, under 
the hope that it might prove to be a new phosphate of 
copper. It is doubtful from which of the Cornish mines it was 
procured, and the specimen in Mr. Greg^s collection is, as far as 
IS known, the only one which was found. 

The specimen consists of aggregated congeries of minute 
spheres, the structure of which is radiated. The specific gravity 
is 4'25 ; little dependence can, however, be placed upon this 
determination, as it was found impossible to free the specimen 
from air, and minute crystals of qvartz were imbedded in the 
mass. 

The powdered mineral absorbs *28 per cent, of moisture. 

Analysis of 34 grs, : — 

Oxide of copper . . 68*18 

Phosphoric acid . . 22*73 

Water ....'. 8-51 

Silica -48 



99-85 



The silica was mechanically mixed. 

This substance occurs in few localities. By this analysis a 
new one is given, and the mineral is now for the first time 
noticed as a British species. 

* Commuiueated by the Author. 
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YII. On the Spontaneous Decomposition of certain Sulpho^ 
methyUtes. By Arthur H. Church^ Esq.^ 

IN the latter part of June 1853^ I prepared a quantity of sul-t 
phomethylic acid^ and neutralizing the mixture of sulphuric 
and sulphometfaylic acids with finely-powdered native carbonate 
of baryta of unusually excellent appearance^ expected to obtain 
sulphomethylate of baryta not far from pure; but the carbonate 
of baryta was contaminated with a considerable amount of car- 
bonate of lime, consequently the product was a mixture of sul- 
phomethylate of baryta with the corresponding lime-salt : that 
this was the case I did not discover, however, until the present 
year. The mixed salts, crystallized, and dried between bibulous 
paper, were set aside and forgotten until April last. The weight of 
the salts was not less than 380 grms. The general formula of the 
sulphomethylates, dried as just mentioned, is C*H^M2S0^-f Zaq* 
The loosely-stoppered bottle containing the salts had been ex- 
posed in diffused daylight for a period of twenty-two months before 
it was disturbed. At the end of this time complete decomposition 
had taken place, the bottle no longer contained a trace of the 
original salts. At first three-fourths, the bottle was now little 
more than half full ; the upper portion of its contents was a 

irellowish liquid of disagreeable odour and acid reaction ; the 
ower was a white, apparently amorphous solid, but on this last- 
mentioned substance there rested a crystalline crust, and from 
this numerous distinct crjrstals sprang, their bases remote from 
the light, and their summits inclined towards it. 

And first of these crystals, which were perfectly transparent 
and colourless. Their hardness exceeded 1°*5, but was less 
than 2°. The specific gravity of different specimens varied be- 
tween 2*21 and 2*325. One of the largest crystals was 61 mil- 
lims. in length and 2*5 millims. in breadth. The crystals belong 
to the oblique prismatic system, and exhibit many interesting 
modifications ; their behaviour in polarized light was the same 
as that of selenite. In some aspects their lustre is pearly, in 
others vitreous. A qualitative examination indicated the presence 
of calcium, sulphuric acid, and water; while the quantitative 
estimation of these constituents in the crystals dried over sul- 
phuric acid gave me the following numbers :— 

•5015 grm, furnished '2902 grm. of CaCO^. 
•3031 grm. furnished '41 grm. of Ba SO^. 
*2448 grm. lost on ignition '0514 grm. of HO. 

These results correspond with the following per-centage com- 
position : — 

* Communicated by the Author. 
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Ca . 
SO* 
HO 



speriment. 


CaS0*+28q. 


23150 


23-256 


55-724 


55-814 


21000 


20-930 



99-874 100-000 



The crystals were not altered by an exposure of two hours to 
a temperature of 100° C. ; heated a few degrees above this point 
they lose water, becoming milk-white. 

The white amorphous powder filling the lower part of the 
bottle was sulphate of baryta, but occurring here and there in it 
were botryoj/slal masses of granular sulphate of lime. An ana- 
lysis of this sulphate gave numbers approaching somewhat closely 
to the formula 2CaS0^-|-aq; a sulphate of lime having this 
formula has been observed occurring as a grayish crystalline 
deposit from a boiler working under a pressure of two atmo- 
spheres** 

The cnrstaUine crust from which rose the prismatic crystals 
already described, was also sulphate of lime, of the formula 
CaS04+2aq. 

The yellow fluid previously mentioned was thoroughly ex- 
amined. Its reaction was strongly acid : on the addition of pure 
precipitated carbonate of baryta, an escape of carbonic acid took 
place and a heavy powder was precipitated, this was separated 
by filtration and proved to be sulphate of baryta. The filtrate, 
now perfectly neutral, was introduced into a retort and distilled ; 
water having a slightly aromatic odour collected in the receiver; 
the residue in the retort solidified on cooling to a mass of colour- 
less crvstals. From this substance, recrystallized by means of 
alcohol, dissolved in the smallest possible quantity of water, and 
separated again by spontaneous evaporation of the water, the 
following analytical result was obtained, the crystals having been 
dried between folds of bibulous paper : — '415 grm. of salt gave 
'2445 grm. of sulphate of baryta, corresponding to 58*91 per 
cent. of Ba SO* ; theory, as C« H^ Ba 2S0* -h 2aq, requires 5902. 
A second analysis, for which a portion of the salt dried at 100° C. 
was employed, gave me the following numbers : — '5605 grm. of 
salt furnished -IgS? grm. of sulphate of baiyta, corresponding ta 
64-88 per cent, of BaSO*; theory, as C«H8Ea2SO*, requires 64-9. 

The saturated solution of this salt is not altered bv prolonged 
ebullition, and the crystals maybe heated above 100 G. without 
becoming acid or otherwise decomposing. 

The final products of the spontaneous decomposition occurring 



* Johnstoa, Phil. Mag. vol. xiii. p. 325. 
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in the mixture of the snlphomethylates of lime and barjrta*^ are 
thus well-crystallized sulphate of lime, sulphate of baryta, water, 
traces of an oily odoroos body, with free salphnric and solpho- 
methylic adds, the baryta salt of this last acid differing in many 
respects from the ordinary sniphomethylate of baryta although 
isomeric with it; I term it provisionaUy )3-sulphomethylate of 
baryta. 

This baryta salt evidently corresponds in the mcthyle series 
with the stable sulphaethylate (parathionate) of Oerhardtf, ob- 
tained from ordinary sulphaethylate of baryta by repeated ebul- 
htion and neutralization with carbonate of baryta of its concen- 
trated aqueous solution, and which more recently has been 
identified by Berthelot % with the sulphaethylate of btty ta obtained 
by saturating with carbonate of baryta the mixture of 4 vols, 
sulphuric acid and 1 vol. alcohol, which has been employed in 
making olefiant gas, or the solution of that gas in oQ of vitriol. 
My opinion is also confirmed by the following experiments : — if 
to a strong solution of ordinary sulphaethylate or sulphomethylate 
of baryta a solution of protonitrate of mercury be added, a gray 
or, slaty precipitate occurs — ^with the parathionate of Gerhardt, 
with the corresponding methyle compound which may be Ob- 
tained by the same method §, and with the /9-sulphomethylate 
of baryta the precipitate is white. The two last-mentioned salts 
are in fact in every respect identical. 

If the analytical results did not forbid such a view, it might 
have been imagined that the modified or stable baryta salt was 
really not the sulphomethylate, but the hyposulphomethylate of 
baryta, for an aqueous solution of this latter salt, or indeed of 
any of its analogues andhomologues, is quite unalterable. Sul- 
phomethylic acid bears the same relation to hyposulphomethylic 
acid as sulphophenic acid does to sulphobenzohe acid, and it 
may not be uninteresting to present in a tabular form some 
relations between these two series. In the first column will be 
found the formulae of a series of barjrta salts, the aqueous solu- 
tions of which are not alterable by ebullition— a series where the 
proportion of sulphur to oxygen in the dry salts is as 2 to 6; 

* For an account of the spontaneous decomposition of certain sulpho* 
▼inates, see Marchand in the Journal fur Prakttsche Chemie, xliv. 122. 

t Compt, Rend, des travawxf de Chimie, 1845, p. 176. 

X Annates de Chimie et de Physique, 1855, p. 392. 

§ In 1853, at the suggestion and under the direction of Dr. Hofmann, I 
prepared this salt and submitted it to a complete analysis. It is identical in 
composition with ordinary sulphomethylate of baryta C^ H* Ba 2SO*+2aq. 
Although it is only recently that the metamorphoses of the sulphaethylates 
have been accurately studied, it would appear to have long been Imown 
that aqueous solutions of the sulphomethytates undergo bv ebullition similar 
phanges, and yield products exactly analogous to those or tbetBthyle salts* 
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in the second column another series is given of salts decom- 
posable by ebullition of their aqueous solutions^ with separation 
of sulphate of baryta^ and formation (in most cases) of new acids, 
and in which the proportion of sulphur to oxygen is as 2 to 8 : 
the observations were made in all cases with baryta salts ; where 
an asterisk is prefixed, the experiment was either made for the 
first time or repeated by myself. 



II. 

*C«H8Ba2SO*. 

(Sulphomethylate of baryta.) 

t*C*H«Ba2S0^ 

(SulphsBthylate of baryta.) 

§C«H7Ba2Sa», 

(Sulphopropylate of baryta.) 

*CioH»Ba2SO*. 

(Sulphamylste of baryta.) 

*Ci«H*Ba2S0*. 
(Sulphophenate of baryta.) 

*C»*H7Ba2SO*. 

(Sulphotoluenylate of baryta.) 



I. 

*C«H»Ba2S08. 

(Hyposulphomethylate of baryta.) 

*Ci«H*Ba2S03. 
(Sulphobenzolate of baryta.) 

*Ci4H7Ba2S08. 

(Sulphotoluolate of baryta.) 

*Ci6H8Ba2S03. 
(8ulphoxylolate of baryta.) * 

tCi«H»Ba2S03. 
(Sulpbocumolate of baryta.) ^ 

t*C»Hi3Ba2S03. 
(Sulphocymolate of barjrta.) 

*C«0H7Ba2SO8. 
(Sulphonaphthalate of baryta.) 

The experiment might no doubt have been tried with many 
other salts of similar constitution with analogous results. 

In column II., by the ebullition of solutions of the salts 1 and 
2, modified stable salts may be obtained ; a similar action pro- 
bably takes place with salts 3 and 4, for the solution of ordinary 
sulphamylate of baryta mves a blue-gray precipitate with proto- 
nitrate of mercury, while the salt obtained by boiling, &c. the 
solution of sulphamylate of baryta gives a white precipitate. 
The metamorphosis of sulphamylate of baryta takes place readily 
on heating in an oil-bath the solution of this salt enclosed in a 
sealed tube ; with sulphophenate of baryta under similar con* 
ditions, regeneration of phenylic alcohol takes place : 

Ci«H*Ba2SO*+2HO=C*«H«0« + BaSO*-fHSO^. 

The relations of lethyle, &c. to phenyle are very remarkable. 
The consideration of these analogies is likely to lead to many 
interesting results; for instance, phenate of ammonia, when 
heated in a closed tube, is well known to be resolved into aniline 
and water, and I have found that an exactly analogous reaction 

t Ofrb|ir4t and Cahours, Delabode. | Oerbardt. i Bertbelot, 
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takes place with sethylate of ammonia ; the following equatiOUa 
represent these changes : — 

C" H* NH* 0«= Cw H7 N + 2H0 

C* H* NH* 0«= C* H7 N + 2H0. 

^thylate of ammonia may be prepared by the action of sul* 
phate of ammonia upon potassium-alcohol. Also we might hope 
to obtain sulphobenzolic acid, C**H®2S0^, by the action of 
nitric acid on sulphocyanide of phenyle, just as hyposulphsethylic 
acid is obtained from the corresponding sethyle term. A more 
extended study too of sulphophenic acid and its derivatives would 
be of great interest. The action of sulphsethylate of silver upon 
iodide of methyle, and of sulphomethylate of silver upon iodide 
of sethyle, gives rise to products now under investigation, 
products which no doubt have their representatives in the 
phenyle series. A digestion of sulphsethylate of silver with iodide 
of sethyle appears to yield an oily substance, probably sulph- 
sethylate of sethyle (sulphate of sethyle), to the presence of which 
in sulphsethylates undergoing decomposition, their peculiar odour 
is perhaps to be attributed, and from which by further change 
parathionic acid may be derived. 

June 1855. 

VIII. Proceedings of Learned Societies. 

ROYAL SOCIETY. 
[Continued from vol. ix. p. 544.] 
March 22, 1855.— The Lord Wrottesley, President, in the Chair. 

THE following communications were read : — 
" On the Anatomy of Nautilus umbilicatus^ compared with that 
of Nautilus Pompilius** By John Denis Macdonald, Esq., R.N. 

During a visit of H.M.S.V. ' Torch ' to the Isle of Pines in July 
1854, a recent specimen oi Nautilus umbilicatus vrn.'A picked upon 
the outer reef off Observatory Island. It was alive when brought on 
board, but was too much exhausted to exhibit active movements. 
Part of the hood appeared to have been eaten away behind by some 
predaceous enemy, but in other respects the animd was perfect. 

The body when retracted lay more deeply in the shell than that 
of N, Pompilius, so that no part was visible in a lateral view, and on 
account of the great depth of the chamber of occupation the orifice 
of the siphuncle in the last septum could not be seen when the soft 
parts were removed. As to this difference, however, the author ob- 
serves that it may depend on the time elapsed since the formation of 
the last partition. 

Apart from the shells, the author finds a close resemblance be-* 
tween the corresponding parts of the two species. 

The specimen of N, umbilicatus examined proved to be a female ; 
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a fact which may serve to modify the views of those who, adopting 
the speculations of D'Orbigny on the sexes of the Ammonites as in- 
dicated by the characters of their shells, apply them also to the 
several kinds of Nautili known. 

The body of N, umbiiicatus is larger and more elongated than 
that of N. Pompiliu9 as it occurs in the South Seas, although the 
specimens of the latter species brought from the Chinese Seas much 
exceed both in size. In the N. umbilicatus, the longitudinal lamellae 
on the median lobe of the external labial processes are divided by a 
wide groove into two lateral sets, and the corresponding lamellae he* 
tween the internal labial processes are about seventeen in number 
and of considerable thickness. In N, Pompiliua, the latter lamellae are 
much thinner and more numerous, and the lateral sets of the former 
are united together in the median line, commencing anteriorly with 
an azygos transverse lamina. In both kinds, however, the corre« 
sponding tentacula may be distinctly traced out, vnth only such 
minor differences as might be expected to occur in different speci- 
mens of either separately; the digital, labial and ocular groups 
agreeing sufficiently both as to number and character in the two 
cases, considering die liability of these parts to slight modifications, 
from arrest of development or redundance, in the same species. 

Referring to former observations of his own on the eye of N, Pom- 
piliua, the author observes that they closely apply to N, umbilicatus, 
which affords confirmation of his opinion that the pigmentary coat- 
ing is subjacent to the retina. He finds no vestige of a lens, and in 
place of vitreous humour, a mere viscous matter protecting the 
retina from the sea-water. 

The organ of hearing, which had escaped detection in the speci- 
men of N, Pompilius dissected by Professor Owen, altered as it 
doubtless had been by long immersion in spirit, was discovered in 
the example of N. umbilicatus examined by the author. It consists 
of two spheroidal acoustic capsules placed, one on each side, at the 
union of the supra- and suboesophageal ganglia, and measuring about 
one-twelfth of an inch in diameter. Each capsule rests internally 
against the nervous mass, and is received on its outer side into a 
Uttle depression in the cephalic cartilage. It is enveloped in a kind 
of fibrous tissue and filled with a cretaceous pulp consisting of mi-* 
nute, elliptical, otoconial particles, presenting under a high power a 
bright point near each end, varying much in size, and sometimes 
combined into stellate, cruciform or other figures. Cilia were not 
observed within the capsules. 

The inside of the mouth is furnished with three groups of papillae, 
one of which occupies the median line between the orifice of the 
tongue-sac and commencement of the oesophagus. These lingual 
papillae, as well as the rest, are clothed vrith long and slender 
columnar epithelium-particles. 

The author agrees with Mayer in regarding the well-known folli- 
cular appendages of the afferent branchial vessels of the Cephalo- 
poda, as performing the function of kidneys, but admits that they 
may also serve, by altering their capacity, to regulate the amount of 
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blood passing through the branchise under changes of pressure to 
which the animal may be subjected at different depths* These fol* 
licles are subcylindrical in form, and somewhat dilated at the fred 
extremity, to which is appended a folded and funnel-shaped prooesB 
of membrane which expands rather suddenly and presents a jagged 
border. They open by an oval or slit-like orifice into the aJPerent 
branchial vessels* on each of which, as Professor Owen has observed, 
they are disposed in three clusters. The outer membrane is smooth 
and glossy, homogeneous in structure, and sprinkled over with mU 
nute, rounded, transparent bodies, resembling the nuclei of cells^ 
Beneath this layer, flat bundles of fibres, apparently muscular, ar^ 
traceable here and there, principally disposed in a longitudinal direc* 
tion, and sometimes branched. The lining membrane consists of a 
loose epithelial pavement, similar in many respects to that of the 
uriniferotts tubules of the higher animals, the cells containing, be* 
sides the nuclei, numerous minute oil-globules, or a substance much 
resembling concrete fatty matter. This membrane is thrown up 
into very numerous papillae and corrugations, so as greatly to in« 
crease the extent of surface. The papillss are more numerous tO' 
wards the attached end, and a circlet of longitudinal folds, with 
transverse zigzag corrugations, radiate from the bottom of the foU 
licle> in which a number of small pits or fenestrations are sometimes 
visible. The funnel^haped membranous process above noticed is 
continuous with the lining membrane. The cavity of each follicle, 
therefore, communicates with the exterior through the centre of this 
process, and the aperture is thus guarded by a kind of circular valve 
permitting the escape of secreted matters, but efiPectually preventing 
the entrance of fluid from without. 

Some considerations are next oiifered in support of the view 
adopted as to the functions of these vascular appendages. 

Lastly, on the question whether the peculiarities of structure M* 
cognized. respectively in N. Pompilius and iNT. umbiUcatus ^lto suffi* 
eient to establish a difference of species, or are attributable merely to 
variety, the author observes, that any tendency in a being to revert 
to an original type, when such has been determined* betrays variety; 
but this tendency is never manifested in the Nautili under consider* 
ation by the occasional occurrence of specimens presenting charac- 
ters which place them intermediately between N, Pompilius and 
iSTi umbilicatus. Having visited the Fijii Islands since he formerly 
wrote on N, Pompilius, he finds that the umbilicated Nautili are not 
known to the natives, although N. Pompilius is very plentiful ; but at 
Fatuna or Wallis's Island, where both are found, the people recog- 
niee the difference between them depending on the presence or 
absence of umbilical pits. On this the author remarks, that although 
particular localities, with all attending circumstances, may favour 
the production of varieties, yet the permanence of the distinctive 
characters of these Nautili without symptom of amalgamation, and 
the discovery of a female specimen of iV^. umbilicatuSt are strong 
arguments in support of the view that they are distinct species, 
though very closely allied. 
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"On a Class of Differential Equations, including those which 
occur in Dynamical Problems." — ^Part. II. By W. F. Donkin, M.A., 
F.R.S., F.R.A.S. ^c. 

This is the second and concluding part of a paper of which the 
first part was printed in the Philosophical Transactions for 1854. 
In the fourth section (the first of this part) some of the most import* 
ant results of the former part are recapitulated. 

In the fifth section the theory of the Variation of Elements is con« 
sidered under that aspect which belongs to it in connexion with the 
general methods of this paper ; and the facility of its application is 
shown in two instances: (1) the expressions for the yariations of 
the elliptic elements of a disturbed planet's orbit are deduced from 
the results of Art. 30 (Part I.), on undisturbed elliptic motion ; 
(2) the problem of determining the motion of a free simple pendulum 
(omitting the effect of the earth's rotation) is treated by considering 
ihe orbit of the projection of the bob upon a horizontal plane as a dis* 
torbed ellipse. The differential equations which define the variations 
of the elements of the ellipse are given in a rigorous form, and inte* 
grated approximately so as to give the motion of the apsides of the 
mean dlipse in any case where the pendulum never deviates much 
from the vertical, and the motion is not very nearly circular. The 
result agrees wit^ the conclusions of the Astronomer Royal (Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Astronomical Society, vol. xi. p. 160). 

In the fifth section the transformation of the differential equations 
by the substitution of new variables is considered, and particularly 
that kind of transformation, called by the author a normal trans- 
ybnnation, which leads to a new system of equations, not merely 
possessing the same general form as the old, but distinguished also 
by other common properties. A definition is given of those trans- 
formations which may be properly called, from analogy, transforma* 
Hone of coordinates, and it is shown that all transformations of coor- 
dinates are normal. General formulae are given for transforming the 
equations of any dynamical problem horn fixed or moving systems of 
axes of coordinates ; and an illustration is drawn from the case of the 
motion of a planet referred to axes in the varying plane of its own 
orbit. 

In the seventh and last section the principles of transformation 
developed in the preceding section are applied in a more general 
manner to the differential equations of the planetary theory ; and it 
is shown that when the motions of a planetary system are referred 
to a system of rectangular axes having their origin in the sun, and 
otherwise moving in any arbitrary manner, the variations of the ele- 
ments will still be determined by the same formulae as if the axes 
were fixed, provided there be added to the disturbing function R, for 
each planet, the expression 

\/fia(;— e^) . (wq sin y sin <— Wj cos v sin i +W2 cos 1), 

in which i is the inclination of the orbit to the (moving) plane of ay, 
the longitude of the node reckoned from the axis of ar, and Wq, o^^, cvj ; 
the angular velocities of the moving system of axes about the three 
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axes themselves. In this expression Wq, cu^ o^^ ^^7 ^ ^^7 arbitrary 
functions either of the time or of the elements; but in any case these 
functions are to be exempted from differentiation with respect to the 
elements in taking the partial differential coefficients of the disturb- 
ing function. 

This result is illustrated by referring the motion of a system con<> 
sisting of two planets to axes so chosen that the plane of xy shall 
always coincide with the principal plane of the system, and the axis 
of X, from which all longitudes are reckoned, shall always coincide 
with the line of nodes ; there are thus obtained twelve rigorous 
simultaneous differential equations, of which nine form a system 
apart, containing only the major axes, excentricities, epochs, longi- 
tudes of perihelia, and mutual inclination of the two orbits, and 
afford an example of the so-called "elimination of the nodes;" 
whilst the remaining three (which contain also these nine elements, 
but not their differential coefficients) determine the motion of the 
principal plane and of the line of nodes, relatively to fixed space. 
The mutual inclination of the two orbits being supposed known, 
their several inclinations to the principal plane are given by simple 
relations; and the positions of the planets in their orbits (their 
longitudes reckoned from the line of nodes) being supposed known, 
their motions relatively to fixed space would thus be completely 
determined. 

Extract of a Letter, dated January 6, 1855, from J. Mitchell, 
Esq., Quartermaster of Artillery, Bangalore. " On the Influence of 
Local Altitude on the Burning of the Fuses of Shells." 

" In the early part of the year 1848, at the annual practice of the 
Artillery in this garrison, it was observed that the fuses burned too 
long a time. The regular burning of fuses being a matter of much 
importance, the circumstance was duly reported to Artillery Head 
Quarters, and a portion of each kind was directed to be sent to 
St. Thomas's Mount (eight miles from Madras and on the same 
level) for examination, where they were found to bum correctly, and 
as at that time no one suspected the real cause of the discrepance, it 
was concluded there had been some error in the length of our pen* 
dulum, and there for the time the matter rested. 

" But as I was satisfied, for many reasons, that it was not owing to 
an error in the pendulum, I determined to keep the subject in mind, 
and for the practice in the following year (1849) I caused to be 
made an adjustable pendulum which beat seconds very correctly for 
several minutes. This pendulum was daily compared with two or 
more seconds' watches to make all safe, and, as our longest time of 
flight did not exceed twenty seconds, no error could possibly arise 
from this source. The result was that the fuses again burnt too 
long at Bangalore, and were again found to burn correctly at 
St. Thomas's Mount. 

*' This was a mystery to all; but after the matter had cost me much 
thought, it occurred to me that the cause was to be sought in the 
difference of altitude between St. Thomas's Mount and Bangalore, 
nearly 3000 feet ; and as a means of putting this to the test, I sug- 
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gested that some fuses should be burnt at the Mounts or at Madras, 
under a receiver, exhausted until the barometer stood at the Banga- 
lore mean height, or about 27 inches. This, however, it was not 
found convenient to do ; but, as an equally satisfactory way of test- 
ing the accuracy of my conclusions, .a small number of fuses were 
prepared and burnt at St. Thomas's Mount, at Bangalore, and at 
two different altitudes on the Neilgherry Hills, as will be seen by 
the annexed copy of an official memorandum; and although this ex- 
periment was too limited to enable us to compile a scale of the pro- 
bable times a certain length of fuse composition would bum at given 
altitudes, it amply proves the fact that combustion is retarded at 
considerable elevations. 

*' Memorandum of an experiment to ascertain whether the atmo- 
sphere influences the burning of fuses : — 

** Eighteen 8-inch fuses, made of the same description of wood 
(Congo), were filled with composition made for the purpose. The 
same man drove the whole on the morning of the 2nd August 1849, 
using the same mallet and drifts. Six of the fuses were burnt at the 
Mount, six at Bangalore, and six on the Neilgherry Hills ; all in the 
presence of artillery officers ; the result is shown below " : — 



Time. 


Station. 


Length 
of fuse. 


Time 

of 

burning. 


Baro- 
meter. 


Thermo- 
meter. 


Height above 

the level of the 

sea. 


August 2, 1849. 
i past 12 
o'clock. 


St. Thomas's 
Mount. 


in. 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


■ecs. 
1415 
14-30 
14-30 
14-30 
1415 
14-30 


in. 
29-78 


^ §9 


Artillery 
Depot yard. 


August 17, 1849. 
\ past 5 P.M. 


Bangalore. 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


16-00 
00* 
15-75 
15-15 
15-75 
16-25 


26-89 


82 


3000 ft. 


August 31, 1849. 
\ past 7 A.M. 


Kotagherry, 
Neilgherries. 


3 
3 
3 
3 


17-00 

17-00 

00* 

17-30 


24025 


Att. 62-7 
Det.61-8 


6500 ft. 


Sept. 8, 1849. 
20 minutes past 

8 A.M. 


Cotacamund, 
Neilgherries. 


3 
3 


18-00 
18-25 


23030 


54-2 


7300 ft. 



The writer attributes the result to the rarity of the atmospheric 
air, and of its constituent oxygen at the higher stations. 



* The fuses thus marked accidentally ignited at both ends. 
Phil Mag. S. 4, Vol. 10. No, 63. July 1855. 



£ 
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March 29, 1856.— Thomas Bell, Esq., V.P., in the Chair. 
The following communications were read ; — 

" On the existence of an element of Strength in heams subjected 
to Transverse Strain, arising from ihe Lateral Action of the fibres or 
particles on each othpr. and named by the author the ' Resistance to 
Flexure/ " By Peter William Barlow, Esq.. F.R.S. 

The author commences by observing, that under the existing 
theory of beams, which recognizes only two elements of resistance, 
namely tension and compression, the strength of a beam of cast 
iron cannot be reconciled with the results of experiments on the 
direct tensile strength, if the neutral axis is in the centre of the 
beam. 

He then proceeds to describe experiments made on two solid 
beams of cast iron to determine the position of the neutral axis. 
The beams employed were 7 feet long, 6 inches deep and 3 inches 
thick, on each of which small vertical ribs were cast, 12 inches 
apart ; nine small holes were drilled opposite to each other in each 
rib) for the purpose of inserting the pins of a delicate measuring in- 
strument. The distances of the holes of the centre division of both 
beams were measured under various stmins, and the results show 
that the extensions and compressions proceed in an arithmetical 
ratio from the centre to the upper and lower sides of the beam ; and 
that at any given distance on either side of the centre, the amount 
of extension is equal to the amount' of compression. 

The position of the neutral axis being thus conclusively ascertained 
to be in the centre, it is shown that, not only the ultimate strength, 
but also the amount of extension and compression with a given 
strain, indicates the existence of another element of resistance, in 
addition to the resistances to extension and compression. 

The author then points out, that in applying the law of "«/ 
tensio sic vis '* to contiguous fibres, under different degrees of exten- 
sion and compression, the effect of the lateral adhesion has been 
omitted, and each fibre has been supposed to be capable of taking 
up the same degree of extension or compression. as if it acted sepa- 
rately, and independently of the adjoining fibres. 

It is then shown that this supposed independent action of the 
fibres is inconsistent with other practical results, and evidence is 
exhibited of a powerful lateral action when unequal strains are 
exerted. 

From these and other considerations, the author is led to think 
that the effect of the lateral action, tending to modify the effect of 
the unequal and opposite strains in a beam, constitutes, in effect, a 
"resistance to flexure'" acting in addition to the resistances of 
tension and compression. 

In order to ascertain whether the apparent difference in the 
amount of tensile strength when excited by direct and transverse 
strains is due to flexure, the author caused open beams or girders to 
be made, each of which was formed by two bars of metal ; the upper 
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and lower bare of the same beam were in ev^ry case ot the same 
form and dimensions ; but the depth of metal and the distance to' 
which the bars were separated vertically, was varied in the several 
forms of girder experimented upon. By these means the bar form- 
ing the lower side of each girder was torn asunder under different 
degrees of flexure. The different forms of girder experimented 
upon were of equal length, and were compared with solid beams and 
with bars of the same metal broken by direct tensile strain. 

From the mean of four experiments on each form of girder, the 
value of the total resistance at the outer fibre is ascertained, and 
exhibits the following results : — 

1. In girders having the same depth of metal, namely about 2 
inches, but the total depth of the girder, and consequently the 
deflections different*- 



Form of beam or girder. 


Depth of 
girder. 




Total reslatanee 

at the outer 

fibre. 


No. 1. Solid beam 


202 
2-51 
3-00 
4-00 


•670 
•510 
•401 
•301 


lbs. 
41709 
35386 
31977 
28032 


No. 2. Open girder 

No. 3. Open girder 


No. 4. Open girder 



2. In girders having the same total depth (namely 4 inches), and 
consequently nearly the same deflection, but differing in the depth 
of metals 



Form of bea« or girdnr. 


Depth of metal. 


Total resistanee 

at tha outer 

ilbw. 


No. 5. Open girder 


301 
1-97 
1-56 
148 


Ibi. 
37408 
28032 
27908 
25271 


No. 4, Open girder , 


No. 7. Open girder 


No. 6. Open girder .,,. 




The tensile strength of the mettl employed wai 
found to be • ••« • «*• 


I 18750 





From these experiments, the particulars of which are fully de* 
tailed, the following facts are elicited : — 

1 . Iliat in all cases the total resistance at the outer fibre, at the 
lime of rupture, is greater than the tensile strength, 

2. That in girders having the same depth of metal, it increases 
when the deflection increases ; and 

3. That in girders having the same total depth, and the same de- 
flection, the resistance is greater when the depth of metal in the 
beam is greater. 

And it follows that there is an element of strength depending on 
the depth of metal in connexion with the deflection ; or in otbel* 
words, dependent on the degree oifie^ure to which the metal form;* 
ing the b^m i% sut^ected. 

E.2 
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The author tiext proceeds to examine the law under which this 
resistance varies ; and considering the total resistance in the solid 
beam to be composed of two resistances, one being constant and 
due to the tensile strength, and the other variabfe and depending on 
the depth of the metal in connexion with its deflection, the experi- 
ments indicate that the resistance to flexure varies, throughout all 
the girders, directly as the amount of deflection into the depth of 
the metal. 

The paper concludes by pointing out the important amount of 
this resistance, the operation of which has been hitherto unknown, 
and which in cast iron exceeds the tensile strength of the metal, and 
shows that comparisons of the strength of different forms of section, 
based on the existing theory, which assumes the resistance at the 
outer fibre to be constant and equal to the tensile strength of the 
metal, must be entirely fallacious. 

The paper is accompanied by full details of all the experiments, 
and the measurements for determining the position of the neutral 
axis. 

" On the Metallic and some other Oxides, in relation to Catalytic 
Phsenomena." By the Rev. J. Eyre Ashby. 

I purpose to detail some experiments on the metallic (and a few 
other) oxides, made with a view to ascertain their powers to produce 
and maintain, catalytically, the combustion of various gases and va- 
pours ; and to annex such considerations as appear to be suggested 
by the facts. By catalysis I understand the operation of one body 
upon another, under favourable circumstances, whereby the second 
body is resolved into new chemical combinations, while the first 
(whatever may happen during the process) remains finally un- 
changed. This must be taken as not including explosion by per- 
cussion, in which the change takes place owing to the external 
application of dynamic force. 

The apparatus for experimenting comprehends 'a variety of shal- 
low capgules ; wire- gauze, of iron, copper, and brass, of different de- 
grees of fineness, cut into discs a little larger than the vessels on 
which they are to be superimposed ; a spirit-lamp with large wick ; 
a pair of pliers, and a few rings of wire to support the gauze, if 
necessary, while heating it in the spirit flame. The method of pro- 
cedure is simple : the watch-glass, or capsule, is nearly filled with 
the liquid whose vapour is to be tried ; on a wire-gauze disc is 
spread the oxide whose powers as a catalyser are to be tested, and 
this being warmed (more or less) over the lamp, is set down upon 
the upper rim of the capsule. Sometimes it is necessary to heat a 
layer of the oxide in the middle of a small combustion-tube, and 
pass over it the gas, or mixture of gases. 

I tried the following substances with pyroxylic spirit (hydrated 
oxide of methyle) and alcohol separately. 

1. CoO appeared to possess the power in some degree, but per- 
haps the specimen was in too dense agglomeration, which is not 
essentially reduced by trituration. 

2. C02 O3 maintained the catalytic combustion very well. 
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3. AgO, reduced to metallic silver, which shows a strong ten- 
dency on, gauze, and acts perfectly in the combustion -tube. 

4. Ug O3. HO became, at red heat, anbydrous mixture of U O 
and U3O4, showing strong tendency. A very pure specimen cata- 
lysed the vapour as it changed from yellow to green, after which it 
died away. Will not act below 570° (F.). 

5. SnO; strong tendency. 

6. SnOg; slight tendency. 

7. WO3 apparently produces the effect if placed while glowing, 
over alcohol, but gradually dies away, as if very slowly cooling. 

8. Pb3 O4 changed to PbO, and showed a strong tendency, but 
quickly faded and grew cold. 

9. CdO, placed while very warm over pyroxylic spirit, burst into 
glow and catalysed, but always died off after the lapse of from half a 
minute to two or three minutes, and then became incapable. 

10. CaO (on the gauze), no effect. 

1 1 . SiOg exhibited a tendency. 

1 2. Stourbridge clay ; no effect. 

13. AI2 O3 appeared to have no effect in maintaining catalytic 
combustion on the gauze, but when made red -hot and quenched in 
absolute alcohol, it changed from pure white to a black substance 
and oxidized a portion of the alcohol. That this is not owing to 
carbon in the alcohol is evident, because the same change occurs 
when it is quenched in strong liquid ammonia. I suspect that it ie 
a new oxide of aluminum. 

14. Nig O3. formed by heating carbonate of nickel^ nearly to red- 
ness, failed ; prepared from the common nitrate, it acted for a short 
time ; reduced as an intensely black velvety substance from the purest 
nitrate, then warmed but not made red-hot, it glowed and catalysed 
with alcohol or ether. With pyroxylic spirit, it was left at the end 
of the operation of a greenish drab, which 1 suspect to be a mixture 
of Nig O3 with NiO, although it may be Nig O3 changed only in ap- 
pearance, for when treated with jiitric acid no nickel is dissolved. 

15. MnOg is changed at red heat into MugOg, which, with alco- 
hol, ether, and pyroxylic spirit, continues the slow combustion very 
steadily. A specimen of very pure Mug O3 acted extremely well, as 
did also a portion of '* euchrome" (a hydrated sesquioxide of man- 
ganese (impure) dug from the estate of Lord Audley), after being 
heated in the air to drive away the carbonaceous matter with which 
it was mingled. Mng03 will, if sufficient care be taken, catalyse 
the moist gas arising from a strong solution of ammonia. 

16. Fcg O3, when in the state of a light puffy powder, catalyses the 
vapour of ether, alcohol, and pyroxylic spirit, only requiring to be 
heated on the gauze before it is laid over the capsule. It is cheap, 
easily employed, and of invariable action. I have kept up the com- 
bustion for several hours on a surface of 120 square inches. 

By means of a catalytic lamp in which the liquid employed is con- 
tinually supplied from a reservoir and maintained at a constant level 
in the capsule, I have used 7 or 8 square inches continuously during 
thirty-six hours. This lamp I have occasionally used for laboratory 
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purposes, where a gentle and equable heat was required for several 
hours. 

Pursuing my experiments witli the oxides of the metals, heated 
on wire gauze, I tried as many om I could procure or make, and by 
a tolerably wide induction I found that the 8e$qui<Npi(k$ have the 
strongest tendency to produce and maintain the catalytic glow, and 
do produce it in every case in which they are not decomposed by the 
amount of heat required to begin the operation. 

When hydrated Fcg O3 is heated and placed over alcohol, its colour 
is deepened towards black, but not uniformly, and when cold the 
original colour returns. But if it be made red-hot and quenched in 
boiling alcohol out of contact with air, it is converted into hydrated 
Fes04, and remains permanently a deep black magnetic powder, 
soluble in acids. A strong solution of ammonia may be substituted 
for the alcohol with the same effect, but in this case some of the 
sesquioxide will remain unaltered and mixed with the black oxide. 
The alcohol or ammonia is correspondingly changed by oxidation 
derived from the oxygen which has been released from combination 
with the Iron. If the hydrated Fog O4 be heated in contact with air, 
it immediately (even when it has been kept for many months) be- 
comes Fe^ O3 by oxidation from the atmosphere, but if heated to red- 
ness in vacuo, it cools unchanged. [Can the black powder of alu- 
mina be Alj, O4, formed in a similar way ?] The process of catalysa- 
tion by Fe^ O3 is thus evident ; the heated sesquioxide loses a por« 
tion of oxygen to the alcohol and becomes Fe^ O4, which is instantly 
reconverted into Fe^ O3 by receiving oxygen from the air, and tliis 
alternation is constantly going on in every portion of the glowing 
mass. It is not a mere action de presence, but alternate reduction 
and oxidation of the sesquioxide, producing a continuous oxidation 
of the alcohol. 

This suggests a consideration apparently adverse to the atomic 
hypothesis of Dr. Dalton. How can a single compound molecule 
Fe^ O3 be changed by deoxidation into another compound molecule 
Fe3 O4, when, according to theory, there are in it but two combining 
proportions of iron, whereas the resultant contains three ? and how 
(by deoxidation) can the resultant molecule contain /ovy* combining 
proportions of oxygen when the primary contained only three ? We 
can indeed represent to the imagination that three molecules of the 
sesquioxide, acting as if they were one triple molecule, lose one com<* 
bining proportion of oxygen, and are converted into two moleculea 
of the black oxide ; and conversely, that two molecules of the black 
oxide, acting as if they were one double molecule, combine with one 
atom of oxygen, and are converted into three atoms of sesquioxide. 
The only way to account for this, in accordance with the popular 
atomic theory, seems to be, to assume that the notation for these 
oxides is incorrect, and that 

for FcgOg we should write FcgOg, 
and for Fcg O4 we should write Fe^ Og. 

If the ountnt ngt^tion b« retained, and iiny law be admittedi in 
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•virtue of whieh three molecules of sesquiozide may suffer reduction 
as if they were only one molecule, and divide into two molecules of 
the magnetic oiade, we might conceive a peculiar structure in the 
Fcg O4, with a tendency to separate again into FeO> Fe2 Oo ; that it is 
really in combination as ^^%P\* hut ready to yield to slight causes 
and become FeO, FCg O3. This would explain Mr. Mercer's experi- 
ment (quoted by Brande, I. 716, edition 1848) of the chemical union 
of a mechanical mixture of protoxide and peroxide of iron. 

Perhaps the sesquioxides occupy a middle place in the scale of 
eilectB. Take the case of iron ; we have 

Fe + 0* pyrophorus, — violent oxidation, 
P®2^8+NH3"*"0» alternate reduction and oxidation, 
Fe Og+NHa (in water), reduction. 

To show the last, add ammonia to a solution of FeOg. KO, and 
Fe« O9 will be precipitated. 

A mixture of ten parts by weight of powdered chlorate of potassa 
with one part of Fe2 O3 disengages oxygen with extreme facility and 
great oeconomy of heat as compared with the oxides of copper and 
manganese ; and it is the more convenient because n grains of the 
mixture will represent almost exactly n cubic inches of disengaged 
oxygen. 

A state of mechanical division is not absolutely necessary for the 
catalysation of some inflammable vapours by Fe^ O3 ; an old nail, 
entirely transmuted into rust, will perform the operation ; and when 
we consider that in many cases of fermentation, decay and putrefac- 
tion, this oxide may be present, divided or aggregated, while heat is 
evolved, and inflammable gases and vapours are set free, we may 
hereafter be able to trace some instances of " spontaneous com- 
bustion " to the catalytic action of the sesquioxides of iron. 

*' Ocular Spectres and Structures as Mutual Exponents." By 
James Jago> A.B. Cantab., M.B. Oxon. 

The present communication is a revised and modified version of a 
paper bearing the same title, which was read on the 18th of January 
and 1st of Februaiy, and which was, by permission, withdrawn. The 
chief modification applies to the author's views respecting the struc*- 
fture of the vitreous body as deduced from entoptical phaenomena. He 
is now of opinion that the arborescent system of which he infers the 
existence in that part of the eye (Phil. Mag. vol. ix. p. 305) doe^ not 
insist of tubee filled with globules or cells, as he at first supposed, but 
of cell-constituted filaments. In a note« dated March 37, 1855, he 
gives the following enunciation of his present views as to the struc- 
ture of the vitreous body ; — 

" In the vitreous humour are innumerable transparent globules, 
Jbeads or cells, of less specific gravity than the fluid, extremely 
minute, and of uniform size, which are arranged, without exception, 
in rows to form the threads of a lax, elongated, insular web, 
•pringing from the general surface of the cupsule by, oommonly, 
^Kqwitely small meshes, and extending into the interior by others 
9i iacorfasiiig aize, 90 that the inoermoBt part of the web«^wbicb Um 
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nearer the circumference of the vitreous body than its centre — con- 
sists of comparatively large ones. 

"Whenever the eye rotates, this filamentous peripheral system 
will in its relative (counter) rotation, gradually , though soon, come to 
the end of its tether, and in this interval and when there, act as a 
check upon the relatively rotating fluid ; perpetually reiterating ob- 
struction, above all in the immediate vicinity of the capsule and (by 
the disposition of the threads to float vertically) most effectually in 
the most important or horizontal direction. The middle of the 
vitreous body being free of impediment, relative rotation of the fluid 
expends itself there, whilst a practical concurrence in the ocular ro- 
tation ensues near the capsule. And thus in the incessant move- 
ments of the eye, head and body, the wall that confines the fluid can 
suffer no severe concussions from eddies in the latter. In other 
words, we have herein a provision that the crystalline lens may not 
be shaken, the circulation in the retinal ves^ls may not be deranged, 
and sensations of light may not be ever assailing us from impulses 
of the vitreous fluid, perhaps that the retina may not itself suffer 
direct injury therefrom." 

"An Account of some Experiments made with the Submarine 
Cable of the Mediterranean Electric Telegraph." By Charles Wheat- 
stone. F.R.S. 

The following results were obtained between May 24 and June 8 
in last year, with the telegraphic cable manufactured by Messrs. 
Kuper and Co. of East Greenwich, for the purpose of being laid 
across the Mediterranean sea, from Spezia on the coast of Italy to 
the island of Corsica. The manufacturers, in conjunction with 
Mr. Thomson the engineer of the undertaking, kindly afforded me 
every facility in carrying on the experiments. The short time that 
elapsed between the opportunity presenting itself and the shipping 
of the cable for its destination, prevented me from determining wit£ 
suflicient accuracy some points of importance, respecting which I 
was only able to make preliminary experiments, but the following, 
which I was able to effect with the means at hand, may possess 
sufficient interest to be made public. They present perhaps nothing 
theoretically new, but I am not aware that experimental verifications 
of some of these points have been made before. I assume that the 
reader is acquainted with the experiments of Dr. Faraday described 
in the Philosophical Magazine, Ser. 4, vol. vii. p. 197. 

The cable was 110 miles in length, and contained six copper wires, 
one- sixteenth of an inch in diameter, each separately insulated in 
a covering of gutta percha one- tenth of an inch in thickness. The 
whole was surrounded by twelve thick iron wires twisted spirally 
around it, forming a complete metallic envelope one-third of an inch 
in thickness. A section of the cable presented the six wires arranged 
in a circle of half an inch diameter, and one-fifth of an inch from the 
internal surface of the iron envelope. 

' The cable was coiled in a dry well in the yard, and one of its ends 
was brought into the manufactory. The wires were numbered 1; 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and the ends in the well were indicated by an accent % 
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the ends 1^2, 2'3, 3'4, 4'5, o'6 were connected by supplementary 
wires, so that the electric current might be passed in the same direc- 
tion through all the six wires joined to a single length, or through 
any lesser number of them, the connexions being made at pleasure 
in the experimenting room. 

The rheomotor employed was an insulated voltaic battery con- 
sisting of twelve troughs, each of twelve elements, which had been 
several weeks in action. 

First Series. 

The following experiments show that the iron envelope of the com- 
pound conductor gives rise to the same phaenomena of induction 
which occur when the insulated wire is immersed in water, as in 
Dr. Faraday's experiments. 

Eap, 1. One end of the entire length, 660 miles, was brought in 
connexion with one of the poles of the battery, the other end re- < 
maining insulated. The wire became charged with negative elec- 
tricity when its end touched the zinc pole, and with positive elec- 
tricity when it communicated with the copper pole. A current, 
indicated by a galvanometer placed near the battery, existed as long 
as the charge was going on, and ceased when it arrived at its maxi- 
mum. [The feeble current attributed to imperfect insulation, which 
continues as long as the contact with the battery remains, is here left 
out of consideration.] When the wire was charged, and the dis- 
charge effected by a wire communicating with the earth, the current 
produced was in the same direction, whether the discharge was made 
near the battery or at the opposite end ; t. e, the current in both 
cases proceeded from the wire to the earth in the same direction. 

Ejpp, 2. On bringing one end of the wire in contact with one of 
the poles of the battery, the other pole having no communication 
with the earth, the wire remained uncharged. A very slight and 
scarcely perceptible tremor was observed in the galvanometer needle 
interposed between the battery and the wire. 

Exp. 3. To each of the poles of the battery was attached a wire 
220 miles in length, and similar galvanometers were interposed be- 
tween the two wires (the remote extremities of which remained in- 
sulated) and the battery. So long as one wire alone was connected 
' with the battery no charge was communicated to it, but on connect- 
ing the other wire with the opposite pole both wires were instan- 
taneously charged, as the strong deflection of both needles rendered 
evident. On bringing the free end of one of the wires in communi- 
cation with the earth it alone was discharged, the other wire remain- 
ing fully charged. 

Second Series. 

Exp. 4. One. pole of the battery was connected with the earth, 
and the other with 660 miles of wire, which had an earth commu- 
nication at its opposite end ; three galvanometers were interposed 
in the course of the conductor ; the first near the battery, the second 
in the middle of the wire, t. e. 330 miles from each extremity, and 
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the third at the remote end near the communication with the earth. 
When the connexion of the battery with the wire was completed, 
the galvanometers were successively acted upon in the order of their 
distances from the battery, as in the experiments recorded by Dr. 
Faraday. When the earth connexion at the remote extremity of the 
wire, on the contrary, was completed, the disturbance of equilibrium 
commenced at this end, and the galvanometers successively aoted in 
the reverse order, i. e, the galvanometer which was the most distant 
from the battery was the first impelled into motion. In the latter 
case, before the completion of the circuit the needles of the galvano- 
meters had assumed constant deflections to a limited extent, owing 
to a feeble current arising from the uniform dispersion of the static 
electricity along the wire. 

Exp. 5. The two extremities of the 660 miles of wire were brought 
into connexion with the opposite poles of the battery* When one 
of the ends previously disconnected from the battery was united 
therewith, the galvanometers at the extremities of the wire, and con- 
sequently which were at equal distances from the poles of the bat- 
tery, were immediately and simultaneously acted upon, while that 
which was in the middle of the wire was subsequently caused to 
move. When the wire disconnected in the middle instead of near 
one of the poles of the battery was again united, the middle galvano- 
meter, which was the most remote from the battery, was the first 
acted upon, and those near the poles subsequently. 

TJhe comparison of the two above-mentioned experiments show 
that the earth must not be regarded simply as a conductor, which 
many suppose to b^ the case. Since in the first experiment there were 
not man}"^ yards' distance between the two earth terminations, did 
the extent of ground between them act only as a conductor, the two 
galvanometers at the extremities of the wire should have acted simul*- 
taneously, as in the second experiment* and as would have been the 
case had a short wire united the two extremities which proceeded 
to the earth. 

Third Series, 

Exp. 6» One pole of the battery was connected with the earth, and 
the opposite pole with one extremity of the 660 miles of wire* the 
other end remaining insulated; a delicate galvanometer was interposed 
near the battery. Notwithstanding there was no circuit formed, the 
needle showed a constant deflection of 33^^; the feeble current 
thus rendered evident is not so much to be attributed to imperfect 
insulation, as to the uniform and continual dispersion of the static 
electricity with which the wire is charged throughout its entire 
length, in the same manner as would take place in any other 
charged body placed in an insulating medium. The strength of 
the current thus occasioned appears to be nearly, if not exactly, 
proportional to the length of the wire added, as the following table 
will show : the first column indicates the number of miles of wire 
subjoined beyond the galvanometer, and the second the correspond* 
fng deflections of the needle :— 
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miles. o 

« 

110 6i 

220 12 

330 18 

440 23i 

550 28 

660 31 

Exp, 1, One «nd of the 660 miles of wire was now allowed to 
remain constantly in contact with one of the poles of the hatlery ; 
but the galvanometer was successively shifted to different distances 
from the battery. The strength of the current was now shown to 
be inversely as the distance of the galvanometer ft'om the batteiy, 
becoming null at its extremity, as shown in the following table. ITie 
first column shows the distance from the battery at which the gal- 
vanometer was placed, and the second column the corresponding 
deflection of the needle. 



miles. 

Near the battery . . 
110 


. . 331 
. . 31 


220 


. . 25 


330 


.. 15 


440 


.. 12 


550 


5 


660 






The deflections of the needle of the galvanometer employed in 
these experiments were, when they did not surpass 36°, very nearly 
comparable with the force of the current. This I ascertained in the 
following way. I took six cells of the small constant battery de- 
scribed in my paper •' On new Instruments and Processes for deter- 
mining the Constants of a Voltaic Circuit," printed in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions for 1843, and placed in the circuit formed of 
the 660 miles of wire, the earth, and the galvanometer, successively 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 cells. Leaving out of consideration the resist- 
ances in the cells themselves and in the earth, which were very in- 
oonaiddmble in comparison with that in the long wire, the force of 
the current should be approximately proportionate to the number 
of the elements ; and since the deflections of the needle nearly indi. 
cated this proportionality, as the following table will show, it may 
be assumed that th6 ifbrce of the current, when the deflection of tbe 
needle did not surpass 36°, nearly corresponded with the angular 
deviation. 

ceU. 

1 6 

2 14 

3 19 

4 28 

5 , 82 

6 36 
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From the preceding experiments (6. and 7.) it seems to result, 
that whatever length of wire is connected with the battery, if a gal- 
vanometer is placed at the farther extremity of the wire and a con- 
stant length added to the other termination of the galvanometer, its 
indication remains always nearly the same. Thus the galvanometer 
indicated S^^^when it was placed close to the battery and 110 miles 
of wire were subjoined beyond it ; and 5° when 550 miles were in- 
terposed between the battery and galvanometer, the same length, 
110 miles, being subjoined. In like manner, when 220 miles were 
added beyond the galvanometer placed near the battery, the indica- 
tion was 12° ; precisely the same as when 440 miles were interposed 
and 220 added. So also when 330 miles were added, the deviation 
of the galvanometer was 18°; and 15° when 330 miles were inter- 
posed and 330 added. I have no doubt that the correspondence 
would have been closei; had it not been for the fluctuations of the 
battery. 

It would appear from this, that whatever be the length of wire 
attached to the insulated pole of a battery, it becomes charged to 
the same degree of tension throughout its entire extent; so that 
another insulated wire brought into connexion with its free extre- 
mity exhibits precisely the same phaenomena, in kind and measure, 
as when it is brought into immediate connexion with a pole of the 
battery. Some important practical consequences flow from this 
conclusion, which I will not develope at present, as I have not yet 
had an opportunity of submitting them to the test of experiment. 

April 19, 1855. — The Lord Wrottesley, President, in the Chair. 

The following communication was read : — 

" On the Descent of Glaciers.** By the Rev. Henry Moseley, 
M.A., F.R.S. 

If we conceive two bodies of the same form and dimensions (cubes 
for instance), and of the same material, to be placed upon a uniform 
horizontal plane, and connected by a substance which alternately 
extends and contracts itself, as does a metallic rod when subjected 
to variations of temperature, it is evident that by the extension of 
the intervening rod each will be made to recede from the other by 
the same distance, and, by its contraction, to approach it by the 
same distance. But if they be placed on an inclined plane (one 
being lower than the other), then when by the increased temperature 
of the rod its tendency to extend becomes suficient to push the 
lower of the two bodies downwards, it will not have become suffi- 
cient to push the higher upwards. The effect of its extension will 
therefore be to cause the lower of the two bodies to descend whilst 
the higher remains at rest. The converse of this will result from 
contraction; for when the contractile force becomes sufficient to 
pull the upper body down the plane it will not have become suffi- 
cient to pull the lower up it. Thus, in the contraction of the sub- 
stance which intervenes between the two bodies, the lower will re- 
main at rest whilst the upper descends. As often, then, as the ex- 
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psmsion and contraction is repeated the two bodies will descend the 
plane until, step by step, they reach the bottom. 

Suppose the uniform bar. AB placed ^'"^ ^ 

on an inclined plane, and subject to ex- 
tension from increase of temperature, a 
portion XB will descend, and the rest XA 
will ascend; the point X where they sepa- 
rate being determined by the condition 
that the force requisite to push XA up 
the plane is equal to that required to 
push XB down it. 

Let AX=d?, AB=L, weight of each linear unit =«, t= inclina- 
tion of plane, ^= limiting angle of resistance, 

ux= weight of AX, 

tt(L— 0?)= weight of BX. 

Now, the force acting parallel to an inclined plane which is neces- 
sary to push a weight W up it, is represented by 

^ sin(0 + t) . 

COS0 

and that necessary to push it down the plane by 
^ sin(^-^i) . 
cos^ 

cos COS ^ 

.-. j?{sin (0+t)4-sin (^— t)}=L8in (^— t) 
.'. 2^sin^ cost=Lsin(^— t) 

1 T sin (0— «) 

2 sin ^ cos t 



2 l tan^J 



Fig. 2. 



When contraction takes place the con- 
verse of the above will be true. The 
separating point X will be such, that the 
force requisite to pull XB up the plane is 
equal to that required to pull AX down 
it. BX is obviously in this case equal to 
AX in the other. 

Let \ be the elongation per linear unit 
under any variation of temperature ; then 
the distance which the point B (see fig. 1) will be made to descend 

by this elongation 

=X.BX 
=X(L-a?) 




2 V tan^/ 
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li we eonoeiye the bar now to return to iU former tismperatore; 
contracting by the same amount (X) per linear unit ; then the point 
B {iL^. 2) will by this contraction be made to ascend through the 
space 

BX.X=a?\ 

2 I tan^/ ^\ 

Total descent / of B by elongation and contraction is therefore 
determined by the equation 

/=U^5?li (2) 

tan^ 

To determine the pressure upon a nail, **fl^' 

driven through the rod at any point P 
fastening it to the plane. 

It is evident that in the act of exten> 
sion the part BP of the rod will descend 
the plane and the part AP ascend ; and 
conversely in the apt of contraction ; and 
that in the former case the nail B will 
sustain a pressure upwards equal to that necessary to cause BP to 
descend, and a pressure downwards equal to that necessary to cause 
PA to ascend ; so that, assuming the presiure to be downwards, and 
adopting the same notation as Jbefore, except that AP is represented 
by p, AB by «, and the pressure upon the nail (asaumed to be 
downwards) by P, we have in the case of extension 

COS0 COS^ 

and in the case of contraction 

P=«(«_p) !Mi±0 _«„ »'°(»-0. 

cos^ cos^ 

Reducing, these formulae become respectively 

P= -^|2psin^cosi— Bsin(^— «)| ... (3) 

P=^{«8m{*+t)'-2psin*cost| . , • (4) 

My attention was first drawn to the influence of variations in 
temperature to cause the descent of a lamina of metal resting on en 
inclined plane, by observing, in the autumn of 1853, that a portion 
of the lead which covers the south side of the choir of the Bristol 
Cathedral, which had been renewed in the year IS51« but bad not 
been properly fastened to the ridge beam, had descended bodily 
18 inches into the gutter ; so that if plates of lead had not been in- 
serted at the top, a strip of the roof of that length would have been 
left exposed to the weather. The sheet of lead which had so de- 
scended measured, from the ridge to the gutter, 19 feet 4 inches 
and along the ridge 60 feet. The descent had been continually 
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going OD, from the time the lead had been laid down. An attempt 
made to stop it by driving nails through it into the rafters had failed. 
The force by which the lead had been made to descend, whatever it 
was, had been found sufficient to draw the nails*. As the pitch of 
the roof was only 16^°, it was sufficiently evident that the weight of 
the lead alone could not have caused it to descend. Sheet lead» 
whose surface is in the state of that used in roofing, will stand firmly 
upon a surface of planed deal when inclined at an angle of 30^ f, if 
no other force than its weight tends to cause it to descend. The 
considerations which I have stated in the preceding articles led me 
to the conclusion that the daily variations in the temperature of the 
lead, eicposed as it was to the action of the sun by its southern- 
aspect, could not but cause it to descend considerably, and the only 
question which remained on my mind was, whether this descent 
could be so great as was observed. To determine this I took the 
following data : — 

Mean daily variation of temperature at Bristol in the month of 
August, assumed to be the same as at Leith (Kaemtz, Meteorology, 
by Walker, p. 18), 8°-21 Cent. 

Linear expansion of lead through 100^ Cent '00*28436. 

Length of sheets of lead forming the roof from the ridge to the' 
gutter 232 inches. 

Inclination of roof 16° 32'. 

Limiting angle of resistance between sheet lead and deal 30^. 

Whence the mean daily descent of the lead, in inches, in the 
month of August, is determined by equation (2)* to be 

/=232 X ^^ X -0028436 X ^^ ^^° ^f 
100 tan 30° 

/= -027848 inches. 

The average daily descent gives for the whole month of August a 
descent of -863288, If the average daily variation of temperature- 
of the month of August had continued throughout the year, the 
lead would have descended 1019148 inches every year. And in the 
two years from 1851 to 1853 it would have descended 20-38296 
inches. But the daily variations of atmospheric temperature ar^ less 
in the other months of the year than in the month of August. For 
this reason, therefore, the calculation is in excess. For the following 
reasons it is in defect :«^lst> the daily variations in the temperature 
of the lead cannot but have been greater than those of the surround* 
log atmosphere. It must have been heated above the surrounding 

* The evil was remedied by placing a beam across the rafters near the ridge, 
and doubling the sheets round it, and fixing their ends with spike nails. 

t This may essily be vended. I give it as the result of a rough expenment of 
my own, J am not acquainted with any experiments on the Miction of lead made 
with sufficient care to be received as authority in this matter. The friction of 
copper oaeak hWy however, been determined by General Morin to be 0*62, and its 
limiting angle of resistance 31'' 48'; so that if the roof of Bristol Cathedral had 
been inclined at 31° instead of 16^ and had been covered with sheets of copper 
resting on oak boards, uuitesd of sheets of lead renting 00 desl^ the sheotiag 
would not have slipped by its weight only. 
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atmosphere by radiation from the sun in the day-time, and cooled 
below it by radiation into space at night. 2ndly. One variation of 
temperature only has been assumed to take place every twenty*four 
hours, viz. that from the extreme heat of the day to the extreme 
cold of the night ; whereas such variations are notoriously of con- 
stant occurrence during the twenty -four hours. Each cannot but 
have caused a corresponding descent of the lead, and their aggregate 
result cannot but have been greater than if the temperature had 
passed uniformly (without oscillations backwards and forwards) from 
one extreme to the other. 

These considerations show, I think, that the causes I have 
assigned are sufficient to account for the fact observed. They sug- 
gest, moreover, the possibility that results of importance in meteor- 
ology may be obtained from observing with accuracy the descent pf 
a metallic rod thus placed upon an inclined plane. That descent 
would be a measure of the aggregate of the changes of temperature 
to which the metal was subjected during the time of observation. 
As every such change of temperature is associated with a corre- 
sponding development of mechanical action under the form of work*, 
it would be a measure of the aggregate of such changes and of the 
work so developed during that period ; and relations might be found 
between measurements so taken in different equal periods of times, 
successive years for instance, tending to the development of new 
meteorological laws. 

The following are the results of recent experiments f on the 
expansion of ice : — 

Linear expansion of ice for an interval of 100^ of the Centigrade 
thermometer. 

0-00524, Schumacher. 

00513, Johrt. 

0005 18, Moritz. 

Ice, therefore, has nearly twice the expansibility of lead, so that a 
sheet of ice would, under similar circumstances, have descended a 
plane similarly inclined, twice the distance that the sheet of lead 
referred to in the preceding article descended. Glaciers are, on an 
increased scale, sheets of ice placed upon the slopes of mountains, 
and subjected to atmospheric variations of temperature throughout 
their masses by variations in the quantity and the temperature of 
the water, which flowing from the surface everywhere percolates 
them. That they must from this cause descend into the valleys is 
therefore certain. That portion of the Mer de Glace of Chamouni 
which extends from Montanvert to very near the origin of the Glacier 
de L6chaud, has been accurately observed byProfessor James Forbes J. 
Its length is 22,600 feet, and its inclination varies from 4° 19' 22" 
to 5° 5' 53". The Glacier du G6ant, from the Tacul to the Col du 

* Mr. Joule has sho^n (Phil. Trans. 1850, Part I.) that the quantity of beat 
capable of raising a pound of water by V Fahr. requires for its evolution 772 units 
of work. 

t Vide Arcbiy f. Wissenchaftl. Kunde v. Russland, Bd. vii. S. 333. 

% Travels through the Alps of Savoy. Edinburgh, 1843. 
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Geant, Professor 'Forbes estimates (but not from his own observa- 
tions, or with the same certainty) to be 24,700 feet in length, and 
to have a mean inclination of 8® 46' 40". 

According to the observations of De Saussure, the mean daily 
range of Reaumur*s thermometer in the month of July, at the Col 
du G^ant, is 4°-257*, and at Chamouni 10°-092. The resistance 
opposed by the rugged channel of a glacier to its descent cannot but 
be different at diiOferent points and in respect to different glaciers. 
The following passage from Professor Forbes's work contains the 
most authentic information I am able to find on this subject. 
Speaking of the Glacier of la Brenva, he says, " The ice removed, 
a layer of fine mud covered the rock, not composed however alone 
of the clayey limestone mud, but of sharp sand derived from the 
granitic moraines of the glacier, and brought down with it from 
the opposite side of the valley. Upon examining the face of the 
ice removed from contact with the rock, we found it set all over 
with sharp angular fragments, from the size of grains of sand to 
that of a cherry, or larger, of the same species of rock, and 
which were so firmly fixed in the ice as to demonstrate the impossi- 
bility of such a surface being forcibly urged forwards without saw- 
ing and tearing any comparatively soft body which might be below it. 
Accordingly, it was not difiicult to discover in the limestone the very 
grooves and scratches which were in the act of being made at the 
time by the pressure of the ice and its contained fragments of stone." 
(Alps of the Savoy, pp. 203-4.) It is not diflicult from this descrip- 
tion to account for the fact that small glaciers are sometimes seen to 
lie on a slope of 30^ (p. 35). The most probable supposition would 
indeed fix the limiting angle of resistance between the rock and the 
under surface of the ice, set all over, as it is described to be, with 
particles of sand and small fragments of stone, at about S0°, that 
being nearly the slope at which calcareous stones will rest on one 
another. If we take then 30° to be the limiting angle of resistance 
between the under surface of the Mer de Glace and thie rock on 
which it rests, and if we assume the same mean daily variation of 
temperature (4*257 Reaumur, or 5*321 Centigrade) to obtain through- 
out the length of the Glacier du G^ant, which De Saussure observed 
in July at the Col du G^ant ; if, further, we take the linear expan- 
sion of ice at 100° Centigrade to be that ('00524) which was deter- 
mined by the experiments of Schumacher ; and, lastly, if we assume 
the Glacier du Gisjot to descend as it would if its descent were un- 
opposed by its confluence with the Glacier de L^chaud, we shall ob- 
tain, by substitution in equation (2) for the mean daily descent of 
the Glacier du G^nt at the Tacul, the formula — 

/= 1-8395 feet. 

The actual descent of the glacier in the centre was 1 '5 foot. If the 
Glacier de L^chaud descended at a mean slope of 5°, singly in a 
* Quoted by Professor Forbes, p. 231. 
Phil. Mag, S. 4. Vol. 10. No. 63. July 1855. F 
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sheet of uniform breadth to Montanvert without receiving the tri- 
butary glacier of the Tal^fre, or uniting with the Glacier du G6ant, 
its diuma] descent would be given by the same formula, and would 
be found to be '95487 foot. Reasoning similarly with reference to 
the Glacier du G^nt, supposing it to have continued its course singly 
from the Col du G^ant to Montanvert without confluence with the 
Glacier de L^haud, its length being 40,420 feet, and its mean incli- 
nation 6° 53^ its mean diurnal motion / at Montanvert would, by 
formula (2) have been 2*8564 feet *. The actual mean daily mo- 
tion of the united glaciers, between the 1st and the 28th July, was 
Montanvert (Forbes's * Alps of the Savoy,* p. 140), — 

Near the side of the glacier 1'441 foot. 

Between the side and the centre . . 1*750 foot. 
Near the centre 2*141 feet. 

The motion of the Glacier de L^chaut was therefore accelerated by 
their confluence, and that of the Glacier du G^nt retarded. The 
former is dragged down by the latter. 

I have had the less hesitation in offering this solution of the me- 
chanical problem of the motion of glaciers, as those hitherto pro- 
posed are confessedly imperfect. That of De Saussure, which attri- 
butes the descent of the glacier simply to its weight, is contradicted 
by the fact that isolated fragments of the glacier stand firmly on 
the slope'' on which the whole nevertheless descends ; it being ob- 
vious that if the parts would remain at rest separately on the bed of 
the glacier, they would also remain at rest when united. 

That of Professor J. Forbes, which supposes a viscous or semi- 
fluid structure of the glacier, is not consistent with the fact that no 
viscosity is to be traced in its parts when separated. They appear 
as solid h^ments, and they cannot acquire in their union proper- 
ties in this respect which individually they have not. 

Lastly, the theory of Charpentier, which attributes the descent of 
the glacier to the daily congelation of the water which percolates it, 
and the expansion of its mass consequent thereon, whilst it assigns 
a cause which, so far as it operates, cannot, as I have shown, but 
cause the glacier to descend, appears to assign one inadequate to the 
result ; for the congelation of the water which percolates the glacier 
does not, according to the observations of Professor Forbes t. take 
place at all in summer more than a few inches from the surface. 
Nevertheless it is in the summer that the daily motion of the glacier 
is the greatest. 

The following remarkable experiment of Mr. Hopkins of Cam- 
bridge J, which is considered by him to be confirmatory of the sliding 
theory of De Saussure as opposed to De Charpentier's dilatation 
theory, receives a ready explanation on the principles which I have 
laid down in this note. It is indeed a necessary result of them. 

* On the Ist of July, the centre of the actual motion of the Mer de Glace at 
Montanvert was 2*25 feet, 
t Travels in the Alps. 
t I have quoted the above account of it from Professor Forbes's book, p. 419. 
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" Mr. Hopkins placed a mass of rough ice» confined by a square 
frame or bottomless box, upon a rougMy chiselled flag stone, which 
he then inclined at a small angle, and found that a slow but uni- 
form motion was produced, when even it was placed at an incon- 
siderable slope." This motion, which Mr. Hopkins attributed to 
the dissolution of the ice in contact with the stone, would, I appre- 
hend, have taken place if the mass had been of lead instead of ice ; 
and it would have been but about half as fast, because the linear 
expansion of lead is only about half that of ice. 



IX. Intelligence and Miscellaneous Articles. 

ON THE ANiBSTHETIC PRINCIPLE OF THE LTCOFEBDON PROTEUS 
AND CERTAIN OTHER FUNGI. BY THORNTON HERAPATH^ ESQ. 

nPHE smoke of the puff-ball, it is well known, has been long employed 
•*- in some parts of the country, by apiarists, for stupefying bees. 
In a paper *' On the Anaesthetic Properties of the Lycoperdon proteus, 
or common Puff-ball/' which was read before the Medical Society of 
Liondon in 1853, Mr. B. W. Richardson called particular attention 
to this fact, and stated that the fumes of the burning fungus pro- 
duced the most perfect anaesthesia, not only in insects, but also iii 
dogs, cats, rabbits, and probably in all the larger animals, and might 
consequently be applied as a substitute for the vapour of chloroform 
and aether in producing insensibility to pain in surgical practice. 
With the assistance of Dr. Willis, he said, he had removed a large 
tumour from the abdomen of a dog that had been placed under the 
influence of the narcotic, without any sign of pain being exhibited by 
the animal during the operation. From this gentleman's experi- 
ments it appeared, that when a moderate quantity of the fumes was 
inhaled slowly, the narcotism came on and passed off slowly, the 
animal exhibiting all the symptoms of intoxication, with convulsions 
and sometimes vomiting ; but that when they were administered in 
larger quantity, life was invariably destroyed. Th^ consideration of 
these and other facts induced Mr. Richardson to conclude, that the 
peculiar effects that were produced by the inhalation of the smoke 
of the puff-ball were caused by a volatile narcotic principle contained 
in the fungus, which was liberated by the action of heat, but was 
not absorbable by water, alcohol, or a strong alkaline solution. What 
the exact nature of this principle was, however, he confessed himself 
to be unable to determine. About eight or nine months ago I care- 
fully repeated Mr. Richardson's experiments, and after making several 
futile attempts, at last, I believe, succeeded in isolating the narcotic 
constituent of the smoke. 

'(he first step I considered it necessary to take in the investiga-? 
tion« was to determine in what part of the fungus the anaesthetic 
ingredient was contained ; that is to say, whether in the sporules, 
the cellular tissue, or the matteil^ soluble in water. I accordingly 
digested two or three ounces of the fungus, previously torn up into 

F2 
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small pieces, in modentely warm water, and by means of pressure 
and washing, separated the spomles and soluble constituents from 
the cellular matter. Then, by allowing the water that had been 
used in this operation to remain undisturbed for several hours, the 
spomles were collected in the form of a dark brown-coloured, muddy 
deposit. This was well washed once or twice with water, and 
dried in an oven, as was also the ceUular matter, and the watery 
solution was evi^rated to dryness. On testing these three sub- 
stances, it was found that only two of them, namely the sjporules 
and the cellular tissue, were capable of producing anaesthesia; the 
aqueous extract evolved a thick irritating vapour, but this did not 
occasion insensibility on inhalation. 

It was clear, therefore, that the narcotic principle should be looked 
for in the two former. Accordingly, small portions of each of them 
were digested for several hours in boiling alcohol, aether, bisul- 
phide of carbon, wood-spirit, chloroform, diluted sulphuric add, and 
fusel oil, but in every instance the residuary matter, when pressed 
and dried, was found to retain its original narcotic quality. Fresh 
quantities were then soaked for a considerable period in hot alkaline 
lye, and in a hot solution of moderately strong nitric acid, until 
nothing further was dissolved out by either of the reagents ; the 
insoluble portion was well washed with water, and again dried in an 
oven. On this being tested as before, anaesthesia was found to be 
no longer produced. 

In the next series of experiments I operated in a different way. I 
introduced the fumes of the burning fungus into bottles containing small 
quantities of liquor potassae, dilute hydrochloric acid, alcohol, fusel 
oil, and diluted sulphuric acid. The bottles were then well shaken for 
several minutes, and the properties of the purified fumes were tested 
by introducing flies, bees, or wasps, secured by cement to the ends 
of long splinters of wood, into the bottles, and observing the effects. 
In every case, however, insensibility was still produced, ^us showing 
that the narcotic quality of the fumes was not caused by any body 
soluble in these solutions. There being no substance with which I 
am acquainted, except carbonic oxide, nitrous oxide, and perhaps 
some compounds of cyanogen which possess all these properties; 
and having, moreover, in the mean time read a paper, by M^ Adrien 
Chenol, ** On Pure Oxide of Carbon, considered as a Poison*," it 
immediately occurred to me that it was the former of these substances 
that was the cause of the narcotism. I therefore specially examined 
the fumes for carbonic oxide, by agitating them with an acid* solu- 
tion of chloride of copper, and also by absorbing the carbonic acid, 
ammonia and oxygen, by means of lime-water, diluted muriatic acid, 
and a solution of the protosulphate of iron saturated with nitric 
oxide gas, when indications of the presence of carbonic oxide were 
readily obtained ; the fumes, after agitation with the solutioti of 
chloride of copper, no longer induced narcotism ; whilst those, on the 
contraiy, which had been treated with the other solvents, were more 

♦ Compfes Rendus, No. 16, April 17, 1B54. 
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than ordinarily powerful, and rendered an insect insensible much 
more quickly than before ; they also burnt with a blue flame, and 
possessed all the well-known characters of the oxide of carbon. The 
correctness of this conclusion was, moreover, confirmed by experi- 
menting with carbonic oxide prepared by acting on oxalic acid with 
oil of vitriol, and passing the gas evolved through caustic soda-ley. 
Even when largely diluted with air, it still continued to produce 
insensibility in insects, and acted in every way like the purified fiimes 
of the Lycoperdon*, 

It is not difficult to understand how carbonic oxide is formed by 
the ignition of the fungus, as this gas is invariably produced in larger 
or smaller quantity when certain organic substances are decomposed 
by heat, though some yield it in greater proportion than others ; and 
consequently, as might have been anticipated, I find that the fiimes 
of several other fungi act in the same manner towards animals as 
those of the Lycoperdon proteus. The principal of those to which I 
allude are the common Lycoperdon of the druggist, L, giganteum, 
and the mushroom, Agaricus campestris. 

Old Park, Bristol, 
May 26, 1855. 



ON A STBONOLT FLUOBESCENT FLUID. BT RUDOLPH BOTTOEB. 

Dr. Bdttger has informed Prof. Poggendorff, that a solution of 
platino-cyanide of potassium possesses l£e property of fluorescence 
in a still higher degree than sulphate of quinine. The solution of 
the metallic salt fluoresces with a yellowish light, resembling one 
of the colours exhibited by its dichroitic crystals. — ^Poggendorff's 
Annalen, vol. xcv. p. 176. 



ON THE QUANTITATIVE DETERMINATION OF WATEB. 
BY DR. H. VOHL. 

Water is almost always determined by the loss which a body 
undergoes when exposed to a high temperature. In those cases, 
however, in which the constituents of the body under investigation 
are liable to change when heated by taking up oxygen, the deter- 
mination of water is attended with many difficulties, and unsa- 
tisfactory results are in consequence often obtained. ITie method 
usually employed consists in heating the body in an atmosphere 
free of oxygen, and passing the gas charged with watery vapour 
through a carefully weighed chloride of calcium tube. The loss of 
the substance should then be exactly equal to the increase in the 
weight of the chloride of calcium tube. 

Another method which I have frequently employed with very 
satisfactory results, consists in mixing the readily oxidizable sub- 

* See also ' A Treatise on Poisons/ by Professor Chhstison, 4th edition, 
p. 827, for an account of the peculiar effects produced by the inhalation of 
the oxide of carbon. 
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stances ivith an excess of bichromate of potash, pouring water over 
the mixture in a platinum or porcelain crucible, and then drying it, 
first in the water-bath and afterwards in the air-bath, at 392*^ Fahr. 
In many cases the mixture may be heated almost to redness over 
the flame of a lamp. 

The intermixture of bichromate of potash is a source of oxygen, 
which readily furnishes that substance to the oxidizable body, with- 
out, however, in any way altering the weight. Consequently if the 
weight of the substance employed, and of the bichromate of potash 
added to it be known, the Iqss, if no volatile body be present, gives 
only the quantity of the water contained in it, and volatilized from 
the substance under investigation. It is a matter of course that this 
substance should contain neither organic compounds nor ammo* 
niacal salts. The addition of bichromate of potash is not always 
advisable, but in many cases the neutral salt must be employed, as 
in many salts the acid will have a decomposing action upon the 
chromic acid, giving rise to an evolution of oxygen or chlorine, 
and thus a higher amount of water will be obtained. This will 
occur, for instance, with all protosalts of iron containing sulphuric acid 
or chlorine ; with these the neutral chromate of potash must always 
be employed, when, if the heat be not raised to redness, no decom- 
position of the chromic acid will take place, llie chromate employed 
must be perfectly dry and free from all organic matter. 

To obtain it in this state, the commercial salt is to be purified by 
crystallization, and the crystals obtained fused at a gentle heat 
(below redness) in a platinum or porcelain crucible. On cooling, 
the mass solidifies at first in a crystalline form, and afterwards faUa 
into a coarse powder, which may be employed without further pre- 
paration, and should be weighed while still warm. The neutral 
chromate of potash is dried in a covered crucible and weighedjwhilst 
warm. — Liebig's Annalen, May 1855, vol. xciv. p. 216. 



ON THE DETERMINATION OF LIME. BT H. VOHL. 

Lime is usually determined either as carbonate or sulphate. A 
method which furnishes very exact results consists in precipitating 
the lime in the form of oxalate, washing the precipitate by decanta- 
tion, and then treating it in the apparatus of Will and Fresenius 
with bichromate of potash and sulphuric acid. If a few particles 
float upon the surface during the decantations, they may be got rid 
of by the addition of a few drops of aether. The sulphuric acid set? 
free the oxalic acid of the lime -salt, which is then oxidized by the 
chromic acid, forming carbonic acid, which is evolved. From this 
loss the amount of lime is calculated in accordance with the follow- 
ing formula : — 

3(CaO, C«0*) + KO, 2(Cr03) + 7(S03) 

= 3(CaO, 60«) + KO, S0« + Cr« 0* + 8(S0«) + 6(C0«), 

or for 84*396 of lime, 132*000 of carbonic acid will be evolved. 
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As the washing by decantation requires some practice* and is not 
always practicable^ the oxalate of lime may be filtered and washed ; 
then dissolved on the filter with very dilute boiling muriatic acid. 
The solution obtained, which may be reduced by evaporation if 
necessary, is then put into the apparatus for the evolution of the 
carbonic acid, and after it has been neutralized with ammonia, the 
chromate of potash is added. In order to prevent any evolution of 
chlorine, a small quantity of oxide of mercury must be added before 
the sulphuric acid is added to the mixture. — Liebig's Annalen, May 
1855, vol. xciv.p. 217. 



meteokological observations for may 1855. 

Chismek. — May 1. Densely clouded : dry haze : clear. 2. Clear : sharp frost at 
night. 3. Fine : densely overcast. 4. Cloudy and cold : frosty. 5. Excessively dry 
air, with bright sun. 6. Rne. 7. Fine : overcast : boisterous at night. 8. Cloudy : 
clear, vnth sharp frost at night. 9. Fine : rain at night. 10. Cloudy. 11. Cloudy 
Und fine : thunder-storm in afternoon : clear. 12. Cloudy and cold : very clear : 
frt)8ty. 13. Overcast : boisterous, with heavy rain at night. 14. Cloudy. 15. 
Cloudy : rain. 16. Cloudy: clear and frosty at night. 17 — 19. Very fine. 20. 
Foggy: very fine. 21. Overcast. 22. Cloudy. 23—25. Fine. 26. Very fine: 
hot and dry. 27. Slight haze : cloudy : rain. 28. Rain. 29. Cloudy : showery. 
30. Cold showers. 31. Rain. 

Mean temperature of the month 48*''88 

Mean temperature of May 1854 50 *07 

Mean temperature of May for the last twenty-nine years .... 53 *72 
Average amount of rain in May 1*85 inch. 

. Boston. — ^May 1. Cloudy. 2. Fine. 3. Cloudy : rain and snow p.m. 4 — 6. 
Cloudy. 7. Cloudy : rain a.m. and p.m. 8. Cloudy : rain, hail and snow p.m*. 
9. Cloudy. 10. Cloudy: rain a.m. and p.m. 11. Cloudy: rain p.m. 12. Fine. 
13. Cloudy: rain P.M. 14. Cloudy. 15. Cloudy: rain a.m. 16,17. Cloudy: 
rain p.m. 18^20. Cloudy. 21. Cloudy : rain a.m. and p.m. 22. Cloudy. 23-* 

28. Fine. 29—31. Cloudy : rain a.m. and p.m. 

' Sandwiek Manse, Orkney. — May 1. Cloudy a.m.: clear, fine p.m. 2. Drizzle a.m. : 
showers p.m. 3. Hail-showers a.m. and p.m. 4. Cloudy a.m. : clear p.m. 5. 
Cloudy A.M. : rain p.m. 6. Sleet-showers a.m. and p.m. 7, 8. Sleet-showers a.m. : 
cloudy p.M. 9. Hail, frost a.m. : clear p.m. 10. Bright a.m. : cloudy p.m. 11. 
Clear a.m. and p.m. 12, 13. Bright a.m. : cloudy p.m. 14. Cloudy a.m. : clear 
P.M. 15. Showers a.m. : cloudy p.m. 16. Cloudy a.m. : showers p.m. 17. Bright 
A.M.: drops P.M. 18. Bright a.m. : .cloudy p.m. 19. Showers ^.m. : cloudy p.m. 
20. Bright a.m. : clear, fine p.m. 21. Cloudy a.m. and p.m. 22. Small rain a.m. 
and P.M. 23. Small rain a.m. : clear, fine p.m. 24, 25. Hazy a.m. and p.m. 26. 
Drops A.M. : cloudy p.m. 27. Hazy a.m. and p.m. 28. Cloudy a.m. and p.m. 

29. Bright A.M. : clear p.m. 30. Cloudy a.m. and p.m. 31. Clear a.m. and p.m. 
This month has been remarkably cold, the mean temperature being lower than 

that of any May during the twenty-eight years of my observations, — 4°* 18 helow 
the average, and the first half of it was only ahout the average temperature of 
March. 

Mean temperature of May for twenty-eight previous years . 47^*99 

Mean temperature of this month 43 '81 

Mean temperature of May 1854 48*39 

Average quantity of rain in May for fourteen previous years 1 68 inch. 
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X. On the FofTnation of IruliffoMue. — Parti. 
By Edward Schunck, Ph.D., F.R.S.* 

INDIGO, one of the most important and extensively used 
dyes, owes its value entirely to a peculiar colouring matter 
contained in it, to which the name of indigo-blue or indigotine is 
applied by chemists. This substance has been repeatedly sub- 
jected to investigation, and several distinguished chemists have 
bestowed their attention and labour upon it. Its properties, 
composition, and products of decomposition, have been so care- 
fully examined, that it may safely be asserted that there are few 
organic substances whose nature is more accurately known than 
that of indigo-blue. If, however, we inquire into the state of 
our knowledge regarding the origin and mode of formation of 
this body, it will be found that our information on this part of 
the subject is extremely defective. Indigo-blue may be obtained 
from a variety of plants, which, though belonging to the most 
different genera and orders, are rather limited in number. It 
has sometimes been observed to form in the milk of cows, espe- 
cially such as have been fed exclusively on saintfoinf. Latterly 
it has been discovered by HassallJ and others § in human urine, 
where its occurrence is attributed to a morbid state of the system. 
It is therefore a substance which is fonned sparingly indeed, but 
in widely distant parts of the organic world. The properties of 
indigp-blue,- which are so peculiar as almost to separate it from all 

* From the Memoirs of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester, vol. xii. ; read April 3, 1856. 
^ t Annates de Chimie et de Physique, vol. iii, p. 269. 

X Philosophical Transactions for 1854. 

§ Ann, der Chem, und Pharm, vol. xc. p. 120. 

Phil. Mag, S. 4. Vol. 10. No, 64. Aug. 1855. G 
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other organic bodies, and to constitute it one 8ui generis, naturally 
suggest the inquiry, in what form it is contained in the plants and 
a^imals from which it is derived. If it exists ready formed in the 
indigo-bearing plants, how is it that though, when in a free utate, 
insoluble in water, acids, alkalies, alcohol, and most simple men- 
strua, it should, so easily be extracted from those plants by a mere 
infusion with cold water ? If it does not pre-exist in the plant, in 
what state of combination is it contained therein; and what is 
the nature of the process by which it is eliminated ? The usual 
method of preparing indigo from the Indigofera consists in steep- 
ing the plant, especially the leaves, in water, drawing oflF the 
infusion, allowing it to undergo fermentation, and then precipi- 
tating by means of agitation with air and the addition of lime- 
water. Now it may be asked, is this process of fermentation, 
which is often very tedious and difficult to manage, essential to 
the formation of indigo-blue, or is it merely an accidental phse- 
nomenon attending its pr^aration 7 If it is essential^ at what 
stage of the process is the formation of the colouring matter to 
be considered as completed ; and is it necessary, as some persons 
assert, to continue it until actual putrefaction has commenced^ 
or not ? These are points, which, though perhaps of little con- 
sequence to the dyer and consumer of indigo, are of great interest 
in a chemical point of view, and are of the greatest importance 
to the manufacturer of indigo. To the latter it must surely be 
extremely desirable to know the exact nature of the process on 
which his manufacture depends, and to ascertain whether this 
process yields into his hands the whole quantity of the product 
which the material employed is capable of yielding, and also 
whether the manner of conducting it is in perfect accordance 
with theoretical requirements. If, however, we consult the authors 
who have written on this subject, and the chemists who have endea- 
voured to elucidate it, we shall obtain very unsatisfactory replies 
to our inquiries. The views entertained on these different points 
are either mere surmises, or they are conclusions founded on a 
limited number of frequently imperfect experiments. The chief 
cause of our ignorance on these questions is, probably, that the 
process of manufacturing indigo is one carried on, not in the 
more highly civilized regions, but in remote parts of the world ^ 
and we are consequently obliged to rely for our knowledge con- 
cerning it chiefly on the accounts of travellers, who are usually 
possessed of merely general information, or of the manufecturers 
themselves^ who are far from competent to give an opinion on a 
complex organo-chemical process. 

Fourcroy, according to Bobiquet,^ eonsidered the faramtion of 
indigo-blue to be a result of the process ^ fermentaticm em- 
ployed in its preparation. 
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Roxbttrgli^ who is the earliest authority I have had an oppor- 
tonity of eonsulting on this subject^ states that his predecessor^ 
De Gossigny^ whose work on the manufacture of indigo^ pub- 
lished in the Mauritius^ is very rare^ was of opinion that volatile 
alkali was the agent bv which the colouring matter was extracted 
from the plant and held in solution until volatilized by the agi^ 
tation process. Roxburgh^ who^ like Be Cossigny^ was one of 
the few possessing special chemical information who have eic- 
amined the process of manufacturing indigo from the Indi^fmB 
on the spot^ concluded^ jfVom his experiments^ ^^ that the mdigo 
plants Contain only the base of the colour^ whidi is naturally 
gre^n j that much carbonic acid is disengaged during its extri*- 
cation from the leaves; that the carbonic acid is the agent 
whereby it is probably extracted and kept dissolved ; that am- 
monia IS not formed during the process] that the use of alkalies 
is to destroy the attraction between the base and the carbonic 
ncid) and that the vegetable base being thereby set at liberty^ 
combines with some colouring principle from the atmosphere, 
forming therewith a coloured insoluble fecula, which falls to the 
bottom and constitutes indigo^/' Roxburgh first directed atten- 
tion to the fact^ Uiat it is possible to obtain indigo by merely 
treating the plant with hot' water, and then agitating the infu- 
sion with air, from which it follows that fermentation is not an 
absolutely essential condition of the formation of indigo-blue. 

Ghevreult> who was the first chemist of any eminence who 
tSBimined the indigo*bearing plants and their constituents, in- 
ferred from his analyses of the IsoHs tinctmia and Indiffoftra 
iml, that these plants oontain indigo in the white or reduced 
state, in the same state in which it exists in the indigo vat ; that 
in this state it is held in solution by the vt^table juices j and 
that when this solution is removed from the plant, it is conv^^rted 
by the action of the atmospheric oxygen into indigo-blue, I4e 
nuthority of so distinguished an investigator as Ghevreul has had 
great weight with chemists, and most persons have adopted hk 
view without question, though it is founded ehiefly on the feet 
of die colouring matter being deposited from a watery extract of 
the plant, and of the only form in which it is known to be soluble 
m water being that of reduced indigo. 

According to MichelottiJ, the extraction of indigo consists 
simply in diascdving a compound of malic acid and indigo^ which 
is afterwards decomposed by the precipitants employed. 

A few^years after the appearance of ChevreuFs memoirs, 
Giobert, Professor of Chemistry at Turin, published a work on 

* Transactions of the Society of Arts, vol. xxviii. 
t Ann, de Chim, s^r. 1. vol. Ixvi. p. 5 ; vol. Ixviii. p. 284. 
X Journal de Phyrique, Avxil 1812. 
G2 
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Woad*, which enunciates ideas on this subject far more nearly 
approaching the truth than those either of his predecessors or 
successors on the same field of investigation. The chief conclu- 
sions at which he arrived, partly by experiment and partly by 
reasoning, are contained in the following propositions : — 1 . Indigo- 
blue does not pre-exist in the plant, but is formed by the opera- 
tions by means of which we believe it to be extracted. 3. There 
exists in a small number of plants a peculiar principle, different 
jfrom all the known proximate constituents of plants, and which 
has a tendency to be converted into indigo ; this principle may 
be called indigogene. 3. This principle differs from indigo in 
containing an excess of carbon, of which it loses a portion in 
passing into the state of indigo-blue, by means of a small 
jquantity of oxygen which it takes up. 4. The loss of this por- 
tion of carbon is caused by the latter undergoing combustion, 
and being converted into carbonic acid. 5. It differs in its pro- 
perties from common indigo in being colourless, in being soluble 
in water, and by its greater combustibility, which causes it to 
undergo spontaneous combustion at the ordinary temperature of 
the atmosphere. 6. Its combustibility is enhanced by heat and 
by combination with alkalies, especially lime; it is diminished 
by the action of all acids, even carbonic acid. 

About the year 1839, the Polygonum tinctorium, an indigo- 
bearing plant indigenous to China, became the subject of a series 
of investigations by several French chemists, chiefly in order to 
ascertain whether this plant, if grown in France, could be advan- 
tageously employed for the preparation of a dye to substitute 
foreign indigo, so as to obviate the necessity of paying such 
large sums to foreign nations for this article, a necessity which 
seems at all times to have been a subject for extreme regret in 
France. Baudrimont and Pelletier, after an examination of this 
plant, concurred in the opinion of Chevreul, that the indigo is 
contained in it as reduced indigo; and the latter adduced in 
support of this view an experiment, which consisted in treating 
fresh leaves of the Polygonum with sether, taking care to exclude 
the air, until the green colour had changed to white, when, on 
exposure to the atmosphere, they speedily became blue. Robi- 
quetf, Colin t, Turpin§, and Joly||, on the other hand, expressed 

* TraiUsur le Pastel et V Extraction de son Indigo. Paris, 1813. 

t Journal de Pharmacie, vol. xxv. p. 62. 

X M^oire sur la Renov^e des Teinturiers. Paris, 1839. 

§ Etudes microscopiques sur legisement de la matter ehleue dans lesfeuilles 
du Polygonum tinctorium, M^noire lu h VAcademie des Sciences le 12 
Novembre, 1838. 

II Observations g4n^ales sur les plantes qui peuvent foumir des couleurs 
hleues h la teinture, MontpeUier, 1839. 
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a very decided conviction that indigo-blue pre-exists in the Poly^ 
gonum tinctorium, but not in a free state ; that it is combined 
with some organic substance or substances, which I'ender it 
soluble in water, sether and alcohol; and that it requires the 
operation of potent agencies in order to destroy this combination 
and set the indigo at liberty. Osmin Hervey*, in a memoir on 
the Polygonum tinctorium, which in some parts is rather obscure, 
inferred from his experiments: — 1. That indigotine exists in 
the leaves of this plant in a state of combination with a resin, 
2. That this natural compound of indigo and resin contains both 
white indigo and blue indigo, and of tha latter a larger propor- 
tion the older the leaves are. 3. That by the influence of cer- 
tain organic substances, the indigo-blue is again reduced to the 
colourless state, if the solution be eflfected by means of water, 
without any destruction of the natural compound taking place. 
Girardin and Preisserf again returned to ChevreuPs view, that 
the colouring matter is contained in the leaves of this plant in 
the form of reduced indigo. Since the publication of these trea- 
tises, no new ideas have, as far as I know, been promulgated by 
chemists in reference to this subject J. 

It will be seen that the opinions of the chemists' which I have 
just shortly reviewed are of three kinds, and may be stated as 
follows : — 1. Indigo-blue exists ready formed in the plants from 
which it is derived. 2. It is contained in these plants in the 
form of reduced indigo. 3. It does not pre-exist in the vege- 
table, but is formed subsequently to the extraction of the latter 
by means of a process of fermentation, a process which manifests 
itself by the evolution of gases of various kinds. To each of these 
views very strong objections maybe raised. If the colouring matter 
is formed at once in the plant, it is difficult to conceive by what 
means it comes to be dissolved by water, for no combination of 
indigo-blue with any organic substance can be produced which 
is soluble in water. If to this it be objected, that a compound 
of this nature is produced by the plant, and cannot after decom- 
position be reproduced, then it is at once admitted that indigo- 

* Journal de Pharmacies vol. xxvi. p. 290. t Ibid. p. 344. 

X I cannot refrain from expressing on the present occasion my regret, 
which is probably shared by many others, at the want of a general chemical 
bibliography, comprising references to all the known works, treatises, papers, 
&c. on chemical subjects written since the commencement of the modem 
sera in chemistry. In searching for the authorities referred to in this paper, 
I have felt this want very sensibly. It is with some difficulty that the 
mere names of all the works and memoirs relating to any special branch of 
the science, particularly such as have fallen into oblivion, are discovered. 
The only attempt to supply this deficiency, and that only in regard to one 
department of chemistry, is WoW&Quellenliteratur der Organischen Ckemie^ 
Halle, 1845. 
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blae is not contained fM» such within the vegetable. Tbf^t it 
cannot exist as reduced indigo is evident^ since Uielatteir require 
the presence of some alkali for its solution in watw^ and tha 
juice of mostj if not all^ indigo^bearing plants is acid* It i^ 
difficulty moreoveri to conceive how deoxidiaed indigOj a body 
having so great an affinity for oxygen^ can exist in the interior 
of plants which we know are constantly evolving that element. 
That the colouring matter is formed by the process of fermenta- 
tion to which the extract of the plant is subjeqtedj as it is the 
oldestj so it is the most probable view. Nevertheless^ the fact 
that indigo may be procured from plants by mere infusion with 
hot water and precipitation with lime-water, without any of the 
usual signs of fermentation being manifested^ appears to militate 
against this view. On one point all authorities seem to agree^ 
vis. that the contact with oxygen is a necessary conditioii of the 
formation, or at least precipitation of the indigo from ^f) Watery 
extract*. 

Such being the state of our knowledge on this rather obscure 
department of chemical science, I resolved, though without anti-* 
cipating any very decided success, to endeavour to throw a little 
more light on it. I was induced to do so chiefly by the following 
consideration. The principal vegetable colouring matters have 
now been discovered to be not direct products of the vital energy 
of plants, but products of decomposition of substances ^ontainea 
in the vegetable, which are themselves mostly colourless. The 
formation of these colouring matters takes place equally well out 
of the plant as within it. Indeed, it is probable that it never 
happens within the plant until decay has cqmmenced, or at bast 
untU the vital energy has begun to decline. The proce^sei of 
decomposition by which colouring matters are formed from other 
substances are of two kinds. The first consists in the absorption 
of oxygen and the elimination of hydrogen in the form of water i 
it is a process of decay ( Verwesung, Liebig), and requires the 
presence, not only of oxygen, but of some alkali or other base. 
The second process is one which consists in the splitting up of 
the original compound into two or more simpler bodies, of which 
one or more are colouring matters ^ it is a process of fermenta- 
tion, and may in general be eflFected as well by the action of 
strong acids as by that of ferments. The first process g^ves rise 
to colouring matters of a very fugitive nature, such as the colour- 
ing matters of logwood and archil. Indeed^ in this case the 
colouring matter, if this name be applied merely to substances 

* Gehlen ii th^ onl^ chemist who, m far as J am aware, has asserted that 
the agitation with air m the manufacture of indigo may have for its ohjectj 
not 80 much the oxidation as the aggregation or separation of the partiqles 
of indigo from the solution. Vide Schweigger's Journal, vol. vi. ISJg, 
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endowed with a striking and positive eolonr, is only one of a 
long chain of bodies succeeding one another^ and is generally 
not the last product of deoomposition. The other process^ of 
which the formation of aliaarine is an example^ yields colouring 
matters of a fixed and stable characteri which are not further 
changed by a continuance of the process to which they owe their 
formation. Now if indigo*blue be a body which is formed from 
some colourless substance existing in the planti we should infer 
a priori that the process by which it is formed is one of fermen<» 
tation or putrefaction^ not reqiiiring the intervention of oxygen 
or of alkalies ; a conclusion^ however^ so much at variance with 
the generally received ideas on the subject of the formation €i 
indigo-blue^ as to require the aid of very decisive experiments 
for its estabhshment* 

I shall now proceed to give an account of the experiments 
which I have undertaken with a view to elucidate this subject. 

The only plant cultivated in this country which is known to 
yield indigo in any quantity is woad^ Itetig tinctoria} and as it 
waa necessary to examine the indigo-bearing plant in a fresh 
state and in considerable quantities^ I had recourse to this one 
for the purpose. Having procured 10 lbs. of good French woad 
seed, I sowed it at the commencement of the spring of last year 
on about half an acre of land. It was sown in drills about two 
feet apart, each drill being previously well supplied with farm* 
yard manure. In a short time the young plants appeared, and 
grew vigorously during the summer months. Some of the plants 
bore flowers, and ripened their seeds in the course of the autumn. 

At no time during the whole progress of the growth were 
there any visible indications of the presence of blue colouring 
matter on the leaves or stems. Some of the ripe seeds only 
were tinged with a dark purple oolour, forming a thin coating 
on the exterior. The greater proportion of the plants, however, 
bore leaves which did not exhibit the glaucous appearanee nor 
the fleshy consistency, which, according to authors, are charae* 
teristic of the ciUtivated variety of woad. They were, on the 
contr^, of a bright grass^green, and possessed but little suocu* 
lence^-characters which belong rather to the wild variety. 

As soon as I could collect a small quantity of leaves, I com- 
menced my experiments. Having taken some leaves, I chopped 
them fine and tiien extracted them with boiling water. The filtered 
liquid waa light brown and transparent, it had a bitter taste and 
an acid inaction. It deposited no indigo-blue, however long it 
might be left exposed to the atmosphere, and hence it might 
have been inferred that it contained no indigo-blue. Neverthe* 
less, a very simple experiment sufficed to show that it was capable 
q{ yielding an appreciable quantity of that cdouring matter. Chi 
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adding to it sulphuric or muriatic acid and boiling, it became of 
a darker colour, and deposited a quantity of dark brown, almost 
black flocks. Now these flecks contained indigo-blue ; for if 
after collecting them on a filter and washing out the acid, they 
were treated with boiling alcohol, they communicated to the 
latter a bright blue colour ; and on being treated with a boiling 
alkaline solution of protoxide of tin, they gave a yellow solution, 
which on exposure to the air became covered with a thin blue 
film. A small quantity of finely-chopped woad leaves having 
been pounded in a mortar with water until converted into a 
uniform green pulp, yielded on being strained through calico a 
dark green opake liquor. On heating this liquor to near the 
boiling-point, the vegetable albumen contained in it coagulated, 
caflyiug down with it the green colouring matter. On now 
filtering through paper, a green coagulum was left on the filter, 
while a clear light yellow liquid ran through. On adding acetate 
of lead to the liquid, a yellow precipitate fell ; and on again filter- 
ing, the liquid ran through almost colourless. The lead preci- 
pitate being decomposed with dilute sulphuric acid, the filtered 
acid liquid was boiled, when it gave a few black flocks, which, 
however, contained no indigo-blue*. If, however, sulphuric or 
muriatic acid in excess were added to the liquid filtered from the 
lead precipitate, the liquid soon became green, and began to 
deposit indigo-blue even before it could be filtered from the sul- 
phate or chloride of lead, and after filtration and boiling it yielded 
flocks containing an abundance of the colouring matter. If acetate 
of lead was added to an extract of woad leaves made either with 
hot or cold water, if the precipitate thereby produced was sepa- 
rated by filtration and ammonia was added to the filtrate, a pale 
yellow precipitate fell. This precipitate having been decomposed 
with sulphuric acid, the filtered acid liquid gave on boiling flocks 
containing indigo-blue, while the flocks obtained in a similar 
manner by boiling with acid the liquid filtered from this preci- 
pitate gave no indigo-blue. If this lead precipitate was treated 
with a cold concentrated solution of carbonate of soda, a yellow 
solution was obtained, which on being tried, as before, with sul- 
phuric acid, aflbrded no indigo-blue ; whilst the precipitate, on 
being treated with acid, gave indigo-blue as before. But if the 
lead precipitate was suspended in water, and a current of car» 
bonic acid gas was passed for some time through the liquid, it 
was completely decomposed : its colour changed from yellow to 
white, and it now consisted almost entirely of carbonate of lead, 
whilst the liquid had acquired a yellowish colbur, and on being 
boiled with acid, deposited a quantity of blue flocks, which con- 

* If the acetate of lead is ia the least degree contaminated with basic 
acetate, it will be found to precipitate some of the indigo-producing body. 
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sisted of indigo-blue in a state of great purity, as they dissolved 
in boiling alcohol with a beautiful blue colour, the alcohol depo- 
siting on cooling crystalline scales, which were blue by trans- 
mitted, and copper- coloured by reflected light. If, instead of 
adding acid to any of the solutions yielding indigo-blue, caustic 
soda was first added in excess and the solution was left for a few 
moments, and then boiled with an excess of acid, it merdy 
became brown without depositing any indigo-blue. Having 
taken some finely-chopped woad leaves, I pounded them in a 
mortar with cold alcohol. On filtering, I obtained a clear green 
solution, leaving on evaporation at a gentle heat a green syrup, 
from which, on the addition of water, a quantity of chlorophyll 
and fatty matter separated in drops. The watery solution, which 
after filtration had only a yellowish tinge, on being boiled with 
the addition of sulphuric acid, deposited a quantity of purple, 
flocks, which were treated, after filtration and washing with 
water, with successive portions of boiling alcohol. The first 
portions of the alcohol with which they were treated acquired a 
beautiful purple colour, and the last portions a pure blue, each 
portion depositing, on standing, some flocks of a fine blue colour. 
The green mass insoluble in water contained no indigo-blue. 
Having carefully dried a few woad leaves, I reduced them to 
powder and then treated them in a bottle with cold aether. I 
obtained a dark green solution, which after being filtered and 
evaporated, spontaneously left a green syrupy residue, from 
which water extracted, as in the preceding case, a substance 
which, by the action of boiling sulphuric acid, yielded an abun- 
dance of very pure indigo-blue. 

By these and similar simple and easily-performed experiments, 
I was enabled to infer, with positive certainty,, that the Isatis 
tinctoria contains a substance easily soluble in hot and cold 
water, alcohol and aether, which, by the action of strong mineral 
acids, yields indigo-blue; that the formation of the colouring 
matter from it can be eflfected without the intervention of oxygen 
or of alkalies ; and that the latter, indeed, if allowed to act on it 
before the application of acid, entirely prevent the formation of 
colouring matter, and it now only remained to separate it from 
the other constituents of the plant and ascertain its properties 
and composition. But, though I arrived at the conclusion just 
stated without any great diflSculty, I found that the isolation 
and preparation, in a state of purity, of the substance whose 
existence had been indicated by these experiments, constituted a 
problem of no easy solution. I soon discovered that this body 
is extremely liable to decomposition ; so much so, as completely 
to justify the assertion of an author, who, in speaking of the 
difficulties of the manufacture of indigo, says th^t ^^ nothing is 
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more fugitive^ and more liable to be aoted on by destruetive 
agencies, than the colouring principle of the Indiffo/era*" The 
continued action of water, even at a moderate, but especially at 
a high temperature, as well as that of alkalies, I found to inauce 
a complete change in the body which I was endeavouring to 
isolate, The fact of its being completely precipitated from the 
watery extract of woad by means of acetate of lead and ammoniftj 
and of the lead compound being readily decomposed by means 
of a current of carbonic acid gas, seemed at first to lead to aA 
easy method of preparation. But on extracting a large quantity 
of the plant with cold water, adding sugar of lead to precipitate 
the albumen and green colouring matter, and then adding am- 
monia to the filtered liquid, I found that the precipitate produoed 
by ammonia, though the alkali was not used in excess, contained 
the substance in an altered state. This change, the nature of 
Vhich I shall treat of presently, is readily indicated by boiling 
spme solution of the substance in water with sulphuric or muri-* 
atic acid, when it will be found that black flocks are deposited, 
which, when treated with boiling alcohol, impart to the latter no 
trace of blue, but a pure brown colour, a great part of the flocks 
remaining undissolved by the alcohol in the shape of a black 
powder* This change is readily effected in the watery solutionj 
etther by the addition of alkali, or by the temperature of tbo 
solution rising to $iny great extent above that of the atmosphere. 
When dissolved in alcohol or aether, on the other hand, the sub- 
stance exhibits a much greater resistance to change than when 
dissolved in water. I therefore soon abandoped all idea of ex« 
tracting the plant with the latter menstruum, and had recourse 
to alcohol and s&ther. I shall refrain from giving an account of 
the numerous experiments I made, which led to no successful 
issue, but shall briefly describe the three methods of preparationj 
which were attended with more or less advantageous resvdts. 

All three methods consist in extracting with alcohol or sether. 
But. before commencing, it is necessary that the plant should 
be thoroughly dried. The leaves alone being gathered, which 
should only be done when not moistened with rain or dew« are 
spread out in a thin layer in some warm, dry place, as, for in- 
stance, near a stove or in a drying-room, All yellow or decayed 
leaves should be rejected. When they are perfectly dry they arQ 
carefully examined. All those leaves which during tne drying 
have become browu'— a result which takes place when the hejit 
has been too great,-^are cast aside, and only those are retained 
which have a pale green colour. These must now be reduced to 
a coarse powder, an operation easily effected if the leaves be taken 
while still warm, as they are then quite brittle] whereas if 
* Pewittet, Art de flnHgotkr, p. 110, 
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allowed to roiaaai ei^aed to the atmosphere they attmotmoMt"* 
ure agaioj and become flaccid and difficult to pulverise. The 
powder must be kept warm until it is used. 

I, The leaves thus reduced to powder^ being put in a displace- 
ment apparatus^ si^ch as is used for the preparation of tannic 
acid^ are extracted with cold alcohol. The percolating liquid is 
dark green. The extraction is continued until the liquia runs 
through of a light green colour. The alcoholic extract is now 
distilled in a retort, until a great part of the alcohol has passed 
over j it is then evaporated in a basin at a moderate temperature* 
During evaporation, a large quantity of chlorophyll and fatty 
matter separates as a green glutinous mass, which is to be sepa- 
rated by filtration. The filtered liquid, which is browUj is to bq 
further evaporated until it leaves a thick brown syrup. This 
syrup, being poured ipto a flask, is redissolved in warm alcohol^ 
which it doei^ with some difficulty, on account of the change 
which the substance has undergone in consequence of the hea^ 
employed in distilling the alcohol. To the warm solution there 
is now added several times its volume of aether* The »ther 
renders the solution milky, and precipitates a large quantity of 
matter> which collects at the bottom of the flask into a dark 
brown syrup. After this syrup has completely settled, the sstherj 
which is also dark brown, is distilled. When the greatest part 
has distilled over, water is added to the syrupy residue. A 
quantity of brown fatty matter is precipitated, which is filtered* 
The filtered liquid is light yellowj and contains the substance 
almost in a state of purity. Should a further purification, how-r 
ever^ be necessary^ this is beat effected by agitating the liquid in 
the cold with hydrated oxide of copper, A green solution is 
obtained, which is filtered, and a current of sulphuretted hy« 
drogen gas being passed through it, it is again filtered from the 
precipitated ^ulphuret of copper, and evaporated either sponta* 
i^eously or in vd^m over sulphuric acid. This method is attended 
with considerable loss, as the whole of the brown syrup insoluble 
in setherj the quantity of which is not trifling, is formed at the 
expense of the indigo-producing body. 

II, The second method consists in siqiply ^tracting the 
pounded woad leaves with aether in a displacement apparatus, 
distilling the greatest part of the aether, evaporating the remain- 
ing green liquid at a moderate temperature, adding a little cold 
water to the syrupy residue, separating the insoluble chlorophyll 
and other matters by filtration and evaporating the yellow liquid 
as before, either spontaneously in the air or in vacuo. If puri^ 
fication should be necessary, it is effected, as in the preceding 
case, by means of oxide of copper. I endeavoured to modify 
thia method by agitating the aetherial extract with cold water, 
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but without any advantage resulting, as the substance was not 
entirely removed from the aether by means of water, a consider- 
able quantity still remaining dissolved in the aether. 

III. The pounded woad leaves are extracted in a displacement 
apparatus, as before, with cold alcohol. To the green alcoholic ex- 
tract there is added an alcoholic solution of acetate of lead, which 
produces a pale green precipitate, the precipitation being then com- 
pleted by the addition of a little ammonia. The precipitate, which 
is bulky, is placed on a filter and washed with cold alcohol, until the 
percolating liquid instead of being dark green is only light green, 
and the excess of acetate of lead and ammonia have been removed. 
It is then suspended in water, and a current of carbonic acid gas 
is passed through the liquid. The precipitate gradually becomes 
paler in colour and at last almost white, and loses considerably 
in bulk, while the liquid acquires a yellow colom*. The latter 
being filtered, sulphuretted hydrogen is passed through it to 
precipitate a little oxide of lead contained in it, and being again 
filtered is evaporated as before, either in the air or in vacuo over 
sulphuric acid. 

Of these three methods I prefer the last, as being more expe- 
ditious than the first and less costly than the second. One pre- 
caution must not be forgotten, that of never in the last instance 
attempting to evaporate the solution at a higher temperature 
than the ordinary one. If the attempt be made, the substance 
will undergo an entire change, as I have repeatedly discovered 
to my cost. This change consists in the substance taking up 
the elements of water. It takes place as well in vacuo as in the 
air. I have no reason to beheve that the oxygen of the atmo- 
sphere has any influence in producing decomposition, at least at 
the usual temperature ; and though I have generally in the last 
instance evaporated in vacuo, I think the evaporation may just 
as well be conducted in the air. Notwithstanding all precau- 
tions, however, it is difficult to avoid some portion of the sub- 
stance becoming changed during evaporation. 

The body, the preparation of which I have just described, I 
propose to call Indicant, By evaporation of its watery solution, 
it is obtained in the form of a yellow, transparent, glutinous 
residue, which can only be rendered dry by spreading it out in 

* As the termination an has not yet heen applied by chemists to desig- 
nate any peculiar class of bodies^ I propose to restrict it to the names of 
such suhstances of a complex constitution^ like rubian, as are direct pro- 
ducts of the vital energy of plants or animals, and which by their decom- 
position pye rise to one or more series of organic compounds of a simpler 
constitution. In applpng it, it will of course he necessary carefully to 
ascertain that the substance to he named is really a proximate constituent 
of some organism, and not itself the result of any process of decomposition 
either withm or out of the organism — that it is an. educt and not a product. 
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thin layers, and leaving it for some time in vacuo over sulphuric 
acid. On attempting to diy it in the water-bath, it immediately 
undergoes a complete alteration. Its taste is slightly bitter and 
nauseous. Its solutions have always an acid reaction, but 
whether this reaction is peculiar to it in an absolutely pure state, 
I am unable to say. When heated in a tube it swells up, and 
gives fumes which condense to a brown oily sublimate, in which, 
after some time, a white crystalline substance is formed. When 
boiled with caustic alkali it evolves ammonia. Its compounds 
have a yellow colour. With caustic alkalies, baryta, and lime- 
water, the watery solution turns of a bright yellow. The alco- 
holic solution gives with sugar of lead a bright sulphur-yellow 
precipitate, which is increased by the addition of ammonia. The 
watery solution gives no precipitate with acetate of lead until 
ammonia is also added. Its most remarkable and interesting 
property is that of yielding indigo-blue when treated with strong 
acids. If sulphuric or muriatic acid be added to its watery solu- 
tion, no change whatever is perceptible for dome time ; but on 
heating to near the boiling-point, the solution immediately be- 
comes sky-blife. On boiling for a short time, the solution becomes 
opalescent. On continuing to boil, it acquires a purple colour, 
and then, provided the solution is tolerably concentrated, a 
copious deposit consisting of dark purplish-blue flocks is formed. 
The liquid filtered from these flocks retains a yellow colour, and 
contains a peculiar species of sugar, to which I shall return pre- 
sently. The flocks themselves do not consist of indigo-blue 
only. After being collected on a filter and washed with water, 
they appear of a dark purple colour, the filter also acquiring 
during washing a purple tinge. If they be now treated with 
alcohol, a part dissolves even in the cold, but to a greater extent 
on heating, the alcohol acquiring a beautiful purple colour. If 
the flocks remaining undissolved be treated after filtration with 
an additional quantity of boiling alcohol, the latter acquires a 
more bluish tinge. Each succeeding portion of alcohol with 
which the flocks are boiled acquires more and more of a blue 
colour, until at last the colour is a pure indigo-blue. There 
remains in general a large quantity of indigo-blue undissolved, 
and the alcoholic liquids, on standing, deposit the colouring 
matter contained in them in the shape of bright blue flocks. 
The purple alcoholic solution leaves, on evaporation, a reddish- 
brown residue, which bears the greatest resemblance to, if it is 
not identical with, the indigo-red of Berzelius. Like the latter 
substance, it is quite insoluble in caustic alkalies and gives, when 
heated in a tube, purple fumes and a small quantity of a white 
crystalline sublimate. I propose to call this substance Indiru* 
Inne^ I have found that it is invariably formed along with 
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indigo-blue whencTCi* indican i«i decomposed by ftcids. Netc?* 
theleBS^ the quantity of indigo-blue produced is always relatively 
larger when the indican is pure than when the latter has begun 
to change. Of the two colouring matters, the indi^o-blue is 
always th« first to be formed. If sulphuric or muriatic acid be 
added to a solution of indican in the cold, and the mixture be 
allowed to stand in the cold for some time, a slight precipitate 
is gradually deposited which consists almost entirely of indigo<> 
blue. It is only after boiling for some time that the formation 
of indirubine commences, when the colour of the liquid changes 
fifom blue to purple. The constant occurrence of a red colouring 
matter both in indigo and in the indigo^bearing plants along 
with indigo-blue-^^ fact which has been repeatedly observed, — 
has led chemists to suspect that there must be some necessary con- 
nexion between the two. From the experiments just described, 
it follows that, in the case of woad at least, the^ are both pro^ 
ducts of decomposition of one substance. If nitric acid be added 
to a watery solution of indican, a slight deposit of indigo-blue is 
formed, which of course disappears immediately on heating the 
liquid. 

There is another very remarkable property of indican which I 
have to describe, a property, the knowledge of which will pro- 
bably throw great light on the process of manufacturing indigo. 
If indican in the form of syrup, as obtained by evaporation of 
the watery solution, be heated for some time in the water-bath, 
or if its watery solution be boiled, or even moderately heated, it 
undergoes a complete metamorphosis. If the solution be now 
evaporated, it leaves a yellow syrupy residue, not to he distin* 
guished in appearance from indican itself. It will be found, 
however, to have become insoluble in s^ther, and not easily soluble 
in alcohol. If sether be added to its solution in alcohol,' the 
solution becomes milky, and deposits oily drops which collect at 
the bottom of the vessel to a yellow or brown syrup, the un* 
changed indican, if there be any present, remaining dissolved in 
the aether. In its other outward properties it has not undergone 
ttny marked change. In the next stage of the process the in- 
dican acquires a brown colour, and becomes quite insoluble in 
OoM alcohol 5 but it still dissolves, though with difficulty, in 
boiling alcohol. By continuing the process the substance 
sequires a dark brown colour, and its watery solution now gives 
H copious precipitate with acetate of lead. As soon as the indican 
has entered even on the first stage of this process of change, it 
OMses to give the least trace of indigo-blue with acids. A short 
period occurs at the commencement of the process, during which 
1^6 wat^ solution, when boiled with sulphuric acid, depodts 
pttifple iocks consisting of indisrubine only. Afterwards, how^ 
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ever^ it yields other products^ which are always the same tit every 
subsequent stage of the process* If the watery solution be then 
boiled with the addition of sulphuric or muriatic acid^ it becomes 
in the first instance of a darker colour^ and after considerable 
boilings deposits slowly a quantity of dark brown> almost black 
flocks. The liquid filtered from these flocks contains sugar^ just 
as in the case of indican itself. The flocks themselves generally 
consist of two bodies. If they be collected on a fllter^ washed 
with water^ and then treated with boiling alcohol^ a part dissolves 
with a brown colour^ and after filtration and evaporation, is left 
as a dark brown^ shining, resinous substance. This substance 
melts in. boiling water into brown coherent masses. It is com- 
pletely dissolved and decomposed by boiling nitric acid. It 
dissolves in ammonia with a brown colour, and the solution 
gives brown precipitates with the chlorides of barium and cal^ 
cium. It is completely precipitated from its alcoholic solution 
by sugar of lead, the precipitate being brown. I propose to call 
this body Indiretine, That portion of the dark brown flocks 
which is insoluble in boiling alcohol, dissolves in caustic alkalies 
with a dark brown colour, and is precipitated by acids in black 
flocks. As it bears some resemblance in its outward properties 
to humus, I shall call it Indihumine. Its similarity to the indigo^ 
brown of Berzelius is so great^ as almost to lead me to suspect 
Uiat it is the same body. Whether this is the case or not can 
only be ascertained by analysis. Sometimes the brown substance 
formed by the action of acids on modified indican is entirely 
soluble in boiling akohol, and contains no indihumine, but under 
what conditions this takes place I am unable to say. The change 
which indican undergoes during this process consists merely in 
its absorbing the elements of water. It proceeds in vacuo as 
weU as in the air^ provided the temperature be raised to a certain 
degree, which proves that oxygen plays no part in the process* 
It is apparently effected instantly when indican comes into con« 
tact with alkalies in its watery solution, though the alcoholic 
solution may be made alkaline^ with ammonia at least, without 
any alteration taking place* It is certainly a most remarkable 
drcumstanee, that by merely taking up the elements of water> 
indican should be converted into a substance, which, when ex« 
posed to the action of acids, yields no longer indigo-blue and its 
allied ted colouring matter^ but bodies of an entirely distinct 
nature which have none of the properties of colouring matters; 
and it goes far to prove that indigo-blue does not pre-exist in 
kidican even as a eopula, but is merely contained in it potest 
tia%. That the view I have taken of this metionorpboms is the 
eorreet ooe, n proved by a mgulti* observatioii which I onee 
ae»teitaUy made. Having en one oeeasio^ obttkied a dlOute 
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solution of indican^ I tried a small quantity of it by boiling with 
sulphuric acid^ and ascertained that it gave indigo-blue and indi*» 
rubine ; but on heating the whole quantity to the boiling-point 
with acid^ I obtained instead of these two bodies^ a substance 
dissolving in alcohol with a brown colour. It was evident that 
the indican^ in consequence probably of the solution being very 
dilute, had taken up the elements of water before the acid could 
act on it, and that the latter then gave rise to the products of 
decomposition peculiar to the hydrate. In general, however, the 
nature of the flocks which ai-e deposited on boiling a watery 
solution of indican with sulphuric or muriatic acid, affords a very 
good test of the purity of the indican. A solution is boiled in 
a test-tube partly filled, and the flocks which are formed collected 
on a filter, washed with water, and then treated with successive 
portions of boiling alcohol until no more will dissolve. If to the 
first portions of alcohol a purple colour be imparted, and a fine 
purplish-blue to the succeeding ones, then the indican may be 
considered pure. If th§ colour of the alcohol is brown, and if 
black flocts are left undissolved, the substance has undergone a 
complete change. 

The sugar which is formed when acids act either on indican 
or its hy^ates, is obtained in a state of purity in the following 
manner. If sulphuric acid be employed, which is preferable to 
muriatic, the acid liquid is filtered from the flocks consisting of 
indigo-blue and other products of decomposition, and the acid 
is removed by means of an excess of acetate of lead. If to the 
liquid filtered from the sulphate of lead an excess of ammonia is 
added, the sugar is precipitated in combination with oxide of 
lead. The precipitate, which is usually yellow and bulky, is, 
after washing, decomposed with sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
from the liquid filtered from the sulphuret of lead the sugar is 
again precipitated with acetate of lead and ammonia. The 
second precipitate, which is usually almost white, is again de- 
composed with sulphuretted hydrogen, and the filtered liquid is 
evaporated over sulphuric acid, when it leaves a colourless or 
only slightly yellow syrup, which has the following properties. 
It has a faintly sweet taste. When heated it swells up, emitting 
the usual smell of burning sugar, and then burns leaving much 
charcoal. With concentrated sulphuric acid it strikes a dark 
red colour, which on heating becomes black. Boiling nitric acid 
decomposes it with an evolution of nitrous fumes. When its 
watery solution is boiled with caustic soda, it becomes yellow 
and deposits a few brown flocks. With sulphate of copper and 
caustic soda it gives a blue solution, which on boiling becomes 
yeUow, and then deposits suboxide of copper. If nitrate of silver 
be added to its watery solution while boiling, a little metallic 
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silver is precipitated j l^ild When Hihmotiia in addfed^ a further 
reduction takes place, aocompamed by the fdimation of a metallic 
mirror. On adding chloride of gold to the watery solution and 
boiliiif) a quantity oi Metallic gold is deposited in bright scales 
and spailgles ; aild oh adding baustid lilkali to the filtered solu- 
tion^ hh additional quantity of gold is precipitated as a purple 
powdet* The Watery solutioil gives fao precipitates eitheir with 
neutrHl dt basic acetate of lead, — only on adding ammonia does 
any predj^itation take place. It is soluble id alcohal, btit not 
in aether; In its outward properties, therefore, this sugar does 
not difier iti any marked degree from other kinds of sugar ob- 
tained by the decomposition of complex organic bodies, such as 
that d^irir^d fl*om rubii^h. In its cotnpbdition, however, it ditfers 
essentially from other speeies of sugar, as I shall presently 
shoW; 

I have hitherto been Unable, I regret to Bay> to ascertain th(ft 
etact compositittti of itldican by direct experiment. On account 
of its deliqo<^8oent nature, and its so readily undel*going change 
when heated, it was impossible to subject it to analysis in a free 
State, and I was thei^fore obliged to havfc recoilrte to the lead 
compbundt iBttt when this comjionnd is prfecipitated from tl 
Watery solutiOtt by toeans of atetate of lead and ammonia, it nd 
longer containiS unchanged indican, but one of the bodies formed 
by the combination Of the latter With water. It is necesi^ary, 
howeVei*, to use Wat^i* in some stage of the ptepairation j for if 
the tead compound be pi^ecipitated from an alcoholic extract of 
Wbad With acetate of lead and ammonia, if thb precipitate be 
d^bmposed, after washing with alcohol, by suspending it in 
alcohol Und passing a stream of carbonic acid through the liquid, 
and the isubstance be again precipitated from the filtered liquid 
by means of acetate of lead and ammonia, the lead compound 
thus formed will be found to contain, besides indican, a quantity 
of fatty matter, from which the indican can only be sepairated by 
means of water, and its analysis leadd, as I have ascertained, to 
no satisfactory results. It is therefore necessary to evaporate a 
watery solution of indican spontaneously, to dissolve the residue 
in alcohol, and precipitate with acetate of lead and ammonia, 
taking care to leave a slight excess of indican in solution. The 
following analysis was made with a specimen of the lead com- 
pound prepared in this manner, the indican itself having been 
obtained by the third method described above. 

I. 1'4j340 grm. of the compound, dried in vacuo and burnt 
With oxide Of copper and chlorate of potash, gave 0*9600 grm. 
carbonic acid and 0*2860 water. 

1*2170 grm, gate 0-1700 grm. chloride of platinum and am- 
moniumi 

PMl Mag. S. 4. Vol. 10. No. 64. Aug. 1855. H 
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0*8790 grm. gave 0*8080 grm. sulphate of lead. 
These numbers lead to the following composition : — 



Carbon • . 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen . . 
Oxygen . . 
Oxide of lead 



Eqc 




Calculated. 


Found. 


62 


812 


18-67 


18-25 


85 


85 


2-09 


2-21 


1 


14 


0-88 


0-87 


88 


804 


18-28 


18-88 


9 


1005-8 


6018 


59-79 



1670-8 100-00 10000 



Notwithstanding -the care, however, which I took in the pre- 
paration of this specimen, I found that it did not contain un- 
changed indican, as a little of it when tested with sulphuric acid 
gave no indigo-blue. It is, nevertheless, the purest specimen of 
the lead compound which I have analysed ; that is to say, the 
substance combined with the oxide of lead contained the least 
amount of hydrogen and oxygen. 

The next analysis which I shall give, places in a striking light 
the eflTect which alkalies exert on indican. I took some of the 
same solution of indican which I had employed for the preceding 
analysis, and which I found to give, when a little of it was boiled 
with acid, very pure indigo-blue ; but instead of evaporating it, 
I added a large quantity of alcohol to it, and then precipitated 
with acetate of lead and ammonia. The precipitate no longer 
contained unchanged indican, and the substance combined with 
the oxide of lead diflFered in composition from that of the pre- 
ceding analysis by containing the elements of two equivalents 
more of water. The third analysis was performed with a lead 
compound made in the same way as that of the first analysis, 
but from a specimen of indican prepared by the first method. 
The composition I found to be exactly the same as that of the 
compound of the second analysis. 

II. 1*0960 grm. dried in vacuo and burnt with oxide of copper 
and chlorate of potash, gave 0*7060 grm. carbonic acid and 
0-2020 water. 

1*5600 grm. gave 0*1880 grm. chloride of platinum and am- 
monium. 

0*8930 grm. gave 0*7520 grm. sulphate of lead. 

III. 1*1000 grm. gave 0*7185 grm. carbonic acid and 0*2050 
water. 

1*8350 grm. gave 0*2260 grm. chloride of platinum and 
ammonium. 

0*5710 grm. gave 0*4770 grm. sulphate of lead. 

From these numbers I deduced the following composition ; — 
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Carbon • . 
Hydrogen . 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen • . 
Oxide of lead 



Eqs. 




Calculated. 


II. 


III. 


52 


812 


17-38 


17-56 


17-69 


87 


87 


2-05 


204 


2-07 


1 


14 


0-77 


0-75 


0-77 


40 


820 


17-80 


17-69 


18-01 


10 


1117 


6203 


61-96 


61-46 



1800 10000 10000 10000 



Eqs. 




Calculated. 


II. 


III. 


52 


. 812 


45-68 


46-16 


45-90 


87 


87 


5-41 


5-86 


5-87 


1 


14 


204 


1-97 


1-99 


40 


820 


46-87 


46-51 


46-74 



After deducting the oxide of lead^ the amount of which ia 
unusually large for a compound of definite constitution, the 
organic substance combined with it has the following compo* 
sition : — 

Carbon . 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen . 

683 10000 10000 10000 

An analysis which I made of a lead compound, prepared 
directly from a watery extract of woad by precipitating with 
acetate of lead, filtering, and then adding ammonia to the filtered 
liquid, gave a composition agreeing pretty well with the formula 
C&H43N046+13PbO. 

It appears, therefore, that the organic substances contained in 
these lead compounds differ from one another merely by the ele- 
ments of water ; and it may hence be inferred, with a great degree 
of probability, that indican itself in a state of purity diffgrs in com- 
position from them merely by cootaining the elements of several 
equivalents of water less. Assuming its composition to be repre- 
sented by the formula C®* H^ NO^, it must be shown how this 
formula explains the formation of indigo-blue. Before this can 
be done, however, it is necessary to know the composition of the 
sugar which is always formed simultaneously with the indigo- 
blue. The lead compound of the sugar, prepared as above de- 
scribed, and dried in vacuo, was analysed with the following 
results : — 

I. 1*0580 grm., burnt with chromate of lead, gave 0*4550 
gnn. carbonic acid and 0*1670 water. 

0*7620 grm. gave 0*7490 grm. sulphate of lead. 

II. 1*0960 grm., after being dried in vacuo for some time 
longer, gave 0*4740 grm. carbonic acid and 0*1640 water. 

0*6420 grm. gave 0*6370 grm. sulphate of lead. 
These numbers lead to the following composition : — 

H2 
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Eq.. 




Calculated. 


I. 


II. 


12 


ra 


11-69 


11-72 . 


11-79 


9 





1-46 


1-75 


1-66 


11 


88 


14-80 


14-21 


13-86 


4 


446^8 


7265 


r2-32 


78-00 
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Carbon . . 
Hydrogen 
Oiygen . . 
Oxide of lead 

615-8 1000$ 10000 iOOOO 

If the formula of the lead compound is C^« H» 0*^ +4PbO, it 
is probable that the sugar in an uncombined state has the for- 
midfk C^^H^^O". It differs, therefore, from other kibds of 
^tlgar by containing less hydrogen than is necessary to forM 
water with the Oxygen. Its formula is, however, perfectly ill 
accordance with the one which I have adopted for indicail^ tiiSi 
QSA ££tt8 NO^. If we suppose the latter to take up two equiva- 
lents 6t water, it Will then simply l^plit up into 1 equivalent of 
indigo-blue and 8 equivalents of sugar, as will be seen by the 
foUdwing equation : — 

1 eq. indican C^ ^^ NQS^I _ fC^^ H* N0« 1 eq. indigo-blue. 
2eqs. water H^ 0^ J^\C^BP 0*' 3 eqs. sugar. 

C5«H35No^ C^H«^N038 

1 ttfesume that the composition of the blue Colouring iliatter 
derived from iridicaii is the satiie as that of indigo-blue, siilcJe an 
exfttnitation of the properties of the former leaves little doubt 
fconc^rning their identity. 1 regret not having as yet beeti dble 
to ascertain by analysis whether this is the basie or not, as 1 haVe 
devoted the whole of the material at lily dis|)Osal to ati itiv^sti- 
gatioil of the properties and eottipdsitioti Of itidicari itself. 

1 ako assume that indifcan, ili undergoitig decomposition with 
acids, &piiti^ tip immediately Into'l equivalent bf indigo-blue and 
8 equivalents of sugat. It is, however, possible that these three 
(equivalents of sugar may Hot be eliminated all at once ; and 
from 6tle analysis which I made, I should cotidude that they 
separated sucdessively. Having extracted some dried woad leaves 
With cold aether, I poUred the setherial extract into a large bottle 
Imd agitated it witn about half its volume of cold Water. The 
ftthet was poured off, and the Watety liquid was employed agaiti 
for agitation with severiil successive portions of setherial extract 
of woad. It acquired at last a dark yellow colour. The aether 
6oiitained in it Was removed by spontaneous evapohition^ and it 
was then evaporated under a bell over sulphurie acid. At first 
it yielded indigo-blUe when boiled with dUlphuric acid ) biit the 
evaporation having been conducted in too warm a |ilace, the in- 
dican eontained in it became changed, and it ceased to give blue 
flocks with acids. After the evaporation was completed there 
was left a brown syrupy residue, whieh was redisiolvedinaleohol. 
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Acetate of lead produced m the alcoholic solution a cream- 
coloured precipitate^ which was separated by filtration } and on 
adding a small quantity of ammonia to 'the filtered liquidi a 
cream-coloured precipitate again fell, which was collected on a 
jSlter, washed with alcohol, and dried m vacuo. On analysing 
it I obtained the following results : — 

0-3705 grm., burnt with oxide of copper and chlorate of pot- 
ash, gave 0*2670 gnn. carbonic acid and 0*0730 water. 

0'8800 grm. gave 0*0680 grm. chloride of platinum and am- 
monium* 

0-2680 grm. gave 0-2160 grm. sulphate of lead. 

In 100 parts it contained, therefore^ — 

Carbon 19-66 

Hydrogen 2*18 

Nitrogen 1-12 

Oxygen 17*75 

Oxide of lead 5980 

100-00 
After deducting the oxide of lead, the amount of which stands 
in no simple relation to that of the other constituents^ the organic 
substance combined with the oxide of lead will be found to have 
a composition expressed by the formula C^ H** NO*', as will be 
seen hy the following calculation : — 

Eqs. Calculated. Vomi. 

Carbon .... 40 240 48-38 48-28 
Hydrogen ... 26 2Q 5-24 5-35 

Nitrogen ... 1 14 2-82 2-75 

Oxygeix . . • . 27 216 43-56 43-62 

496 100-00 100-00 
This body is therefore formed from indican by the latter taking 
up 3 equivalents of water and th^n losing 1 equivalent of sugar, 
a^ will h^ evident from the following equation :-^ 
I eq. indican C^* H^^ NO«J 1 _ / C^o H« N0«7 
3 eqs. w«tpr __Hi_P^ J " I C^^H^Q Q^* 1 eq. sugay, 

C^^H^^NOs^ C*^H^N0« 

It is perfectly conceivable that an additional equivalent of 
sugar may separate from the body C^ H*^ NO*'^ before the -de- 
composition is finally completed ; that is to say, that there exists 
another intermediate body containing 28 equivalents of carbon. 
Of the red colouring matter, which I have called indirubine, 
I have not yet obtained a sufficient quantity for analysis. 

I have several times submitted indihumine^ ohtaii^ed qn difTer- 
ent occasions, to analysis, but without being able to arrive at 
any positive oonolusicm regarding its composition. The difficulty 
of doing so arises from the cdrcunistai^ce of this substance form- 
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ing compounds with alkalies and other bases which are not com- 
pletely decomposed by acids. The analyses which I have made 
agree best with the formula C^^ H® NO^. If this be the correct 
formula, it differs in composition from indigo-blue by the ele- 
inents of three equivalents of water, just as the body or bodies 
from which it is formed differ from indican by containing the 
elements of several equivalents more water. 

The analyses of indiretine led to more definite results. The 
substance was prepared from indican, which had undergone the 
alteration of which I have several times spoken, by treating it 
with boiling sulphuric acid, collecting the dark brown deposit 
which was formed on a filter, washing out the acid, treating with 
boiling alcohol, filtering from the indihumine which remained 
undissolved, and evaporating the alcoholic solution to dryness. 

I. 0*4420 grm., dried in the water-bath and burnt with oxide 
of copper and chlorate of potash, gave 0*9930 grm. carbonic acid 
and 0-2100 water. 

0*5470 grm. gave 0*3415 grm. chloride of platinum and am- 
monium. 

II. 0*5370 grm. of another preparation gave 1*2130 grm. 
carbonic acid and 02675 water. 

0*8780 grm. gave 0*4320 grm. chloride of platinum and am- 
monium. 

III. 0*2760 grm. of a third preparation gave 0*6190 grm. 
carbonic acid and 0'1420 water. 

These numbers correspond with the following composition : — 

Carbon . 36 

Hydrogen 20 

Nitrogen 1 

Oxygen . 13 



Eqs. 


Calculated. 


I. 


II. 


III. 


216 


6102 


61-27 


61-60 


61-16 


20 


5-64 


5-27 


5-53 


5-71 


14 


3-95 


3-92 


3-09 




104 


29-39 


29-54 


29-78 




354 


10000 


100-00 


10000 





Assuming C^H^NO^^ to be the correct formula for indire- 
tine, then the formation of this substance from indican, or rather 
from its hydrates, can only be explained by supposing that car- 
bonic acid is evolved during the process. . If we take, for instance, 
the substance represented by the formula C^* H^ NO^®, which 
gives indiretine when treated with acids, we may suppose it to 
split up into 1 equivalent of indiretine, 1 equivalent of sugar, 4 
equivalents of carbonic acid, and 7 equivalents of water, as will 
be seen by the following equation : — 

rc«?H«>N0i8 1 eq. indiretine. 
Ci2H»o 0'2 1 eq. sugar. 
C^ O® 4 eqs. carbonic acid. 

H^ 0" 7 eqs. water. 

C6«H«7NO40 
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I have pertainly not observed the disengagement of carbonic 
acid during the formation of indiretine, but the evolution of gas 
might easily elude observation during the long-continued boiling 
which is necessary for the production of this substance. 

The want of material has for the present interrupted the 
further prosecution of my experiments. As soon as I shall have 
obtained an additional quantity of the fresh plant, it is my inten-^ 
tion to continue them. The action of acids on indican requires 
still further examination, and the eflFects produced by ferments 
and other agents remain to be investigated. I also propose to 
examine other indigo-bearijig plants, in order to ascertain whether 
they contain indican or not. 

The results of the present investigation may be summed up in 
the following propositions : — 

1. The Isatis tinctoria does not contain indigo-blue ready 
formed, either in the blue or colourless state. 

2. The formation of the blue colouring matter in watery ex* 
tracts of the plant is neither caused nor promoted by the action 
of oxygen or of alkalies. 

3. Indigo-blue cannot be said to exist in any state of combi- 
nation in the juices of the plant : it is merely contained in them 
potentially. 

XI. On the alleged Fluorescence of a solution of P latino-cyanide 
of Potassium. By Professor G. G. Stokes, F,R.S. 

To the Editors of the Philosophical Magazine and Journal* 
Gentlemen, 

I was surprised, some time since, by reading in Poggendorff 's 
Annalen the statement of Dr. Bottger, which has since been 
republished in the Philosophical Magazine, that a solution of 
platino-cyanide of potassium is highly fluorescent. My own 
observations had led me to the conclusion, that " it is only in 
the solid state that the platino-cyanides are sensitive, — their solu- 
tions look like mere water*.'^ In consequence of Dr. Bottger's 
statement, I have just examined again a solution of platino- 
cyanide of potassium, with the advantage of bright sunshine and 
a complete quartz train; and so far from its being eminently 
fluorescent, I find it to be not fluorescent at all. It is useless to 
conjecture the cause of the discrepancy, which will probably be 
cleared up in time ; my only object in writing is to prevent the 
spread of an erroneous statement. 

I am. Gentlemen, 

Your faithful Servant, 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, G. G. Stokes. 

July 6, 1866. 

♦ Phil. Trans, for 1863, p. 396. 
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XII. On the power of Icebergs to make reetiUnear, uniforndy- 
directed Grooves across a Submarine Vhdulatory Surface. By 
C. Darwin, Esq., Vice-Pres. R.S., F.G.8.* 

HAVING been iuduced to beUeve^-witH many geplpgists, 
that certain continuously scored and poUehed aurfapes pf 
rpck were due to icebergs, and i^ot to glaciers, I have neyertbe- 
\e^^ always fejt much di&pulty in updersts^nding l<ow Ippg, jrep^ 
iiUn^av scratches, running ix\ ope given directipp across w ¥^^ 
dilatory surfacci coyild have been tj^us formed. Others l^av^ 
felt this same difficu)ty> and it h^s been ^d^anced as an in^uper-; 
able difficulty by the opponents of iceberg action. TJ^e following 
fionsideratiops, though pqsspssing little or no novelty^, I^^v^ in 
my own case removed the difficulty. J|v|t iBrst, tQ give pi^e iur 
stance of such scTatphes, ( may quote a passage from ^gassizf, 
who, in describing the state of tpe surface near Lake Superipr, 
f^iys, • ^ nothing is more striking in tbjs respect thap tpe val- 
leys or depressions of the soil running E. and W.^ whepe we 
see the scratches crossing such undul^ttiqns at right angleS| 
dp»ceqdipg ^long the southern gpntlp slope of ^ hill, traversing 
the flat bottom below, an4 rising up tjie ^ext ^lill sputh in uft^ 
broken continuity .^^ He proceeds to state that the scratches 
run up even steep northern slopes, though the southern faces of 
the hills are generally rugged. A glacier driven straight for- 
wards over its unequal bed would perfectly account for these 
facts ; but not so, at first appearance, floating ice, whether that 
of coast-ice or of iceberg^. Fqr such ip^9sei| being bprne alpng 
on the level ocean, woidd, when driven on shofe oj; ftg^pist a 
^ubn^f^riiie hill, be deflected, as }% n^ight be thpught, fpoppi thqr 
coi^rs^, and piark thp rqp^s hprizpntally oy nearly pq, — soi^ie 
fJlpw?^ftoe beiflg made foy the ri^p ^4 i^ ^^ the tid^, ^d 
altiiovigh dqi-ii^g either the sulxmergence or emprgencp qf t^^ 
land, the whole surface of a pipuntain might becppie thus piark^d, 
yet the successive scores at each levpl would all bp nearly Jiorir 
zontal- Np doubt short inclined grqoves migHt be formed 
by Wftises of ice beipg driven by pks up tbp beach j but as 
spft-shprps yun iu every possible direction, jt if} pbyiousi that 
sucli grppves could follow uo UPifP^^Pi cqurse^ nor coul^ tbey pe 
qf any ppusiderable length ; hence grooves thus mi^de would ¥^qt 
be cpiuparablp with those nqw undpr discussiqn. 

The plasticity of gi^ciers^ as ^hqwu by the paanuqr in wUicb 
they immediately expand after passing througb gorgp§, and ^P 
which they mould themselves to eyery sinuosity and prominence 
in their bed^. \^ nqyf, tl^anks to the labours of a few eminent 
jUQUi fe^iifiarly known to every geqlogigt. It is &s§prtf.^ by 

* Communicated by the Author. 

t Lake Superior, its Physical Ghasaeter, &c., by L. Agassiz, p. 406, 
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Boo)^ ^utborff that glacier ice is most plastic wheii most charged 
\fitb w^ter^ and the lower part of an iceberg must be water-logged. 
Agaipj a glacier^ for instance of 1000 feet in tbicknessi must 
press on its be4 with the whole immense weight of the super* 
incumbent ice ; but in an iceberg 1000 feet thick^ as the whole 
floats^ ther^ will of course be po pressure on a surface ej^actly 
iev^l with its bottomj and if driven oyer a pfrominence standing 
up ^t the bottom of the sea some 50 or 100 feet above the bi^siA 
li^e of the berg^ only the weight of as much ice as is forced up 
abpy^ thp qatural level of the floating mass^ will press on the 
pro^^inence. It may thereforei I tbiuk^ be concluded that an ic^-* 
berg ppu}d be driven oyer great inequahti^ of surface easier than 
pQu}d a glacier. That the weight of a comparatively thiu sheet of 
ice is svifficiept to groove rocks^ we may infer from the case dcr 
§cribpd by Sir p. lArell of the spores made by the packed «^tf-tc« 
on the coast of the United States. That icebergs do not break up 
when grpundedi as a priori might have seemed probable^ is ob^ 
yiouQ fropi the simple fact of their having been often observed 
in thi^ condition in open turbulent seas. ]jet anyone who has 
^fitppssed the crash of even so small an object ^^ a ^hipi when 
f qp into by apqther having pply a barely perceptible moyemeptj 
reflect pp tbe terrific momentum of an iqeberg^ somp n)ilc or t\vo 
sqnarp^ and frpip 1000 to 2000 fpet in thic^ne^Si wWi \^9mQ 
opwar^Q ^Y ^ cprrent of only half f^ niile per hqur^ it rpnii pn a 
lubmc^ripe bank * in^y we not fee] almost pert^in^ that| moulding 
itsplf iikp a glacier (of which it originally was a portion), but 
owillg tQ it0 ^ater-lqgged state apd little dpwnward pressure 
pioulding itself inore perfectly than a glacier^ it would slide straight 
pnwi^Eds over cppsidevable inequalities, scri^tphing and grpoving 
th^ VWdnlatqry snrfl^ce in long, etr^ght linps ? In sbort, if in on? 
mind's eye we look at an icebergi not f(S a rigid bqdy {b^ hf^f 
hitherto been always my case) which would be deflected or broken 
up when driven against any submarine obstacle, but as a huge 
semi-viscid, or at least flexible mass floating on the water, I be- 
lieve much of thp difliculty wijl be rempvpd whipb some have 
experienced in nnderstanding how rectilinear grooves CQuld be 
formed contfnuonsly running, as if regardless of the outline of 
the surftice, up apd 4pwn mpderately steep inequalities, now ex- 
isting as hills on the land. It should be borne in mind that the 
course of dpeply-floating icebergs is determined by the currents 
of the sea, and not, as remarked by Scoresby, by the shifting 
winds ; and as the currents of the sea are well known to be defi- 
nite in their course, so will be the grooves formed by current- 
Dome icebergs. It is indeed difficult to imagine any difl^rence 
\)ft^epp the efect on tb? u^^erlying surfac^, of fi ri^d^r pro- 
peUed by its gravity, and that of a mountainous island qf ie^ 
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driven onwards by an oceanic current, except that the iceberg 
would perhaps have the power, from the causes above specified^ 
of even more closely moulding itself, and, as it were, oiflomng 
straight over submarine obstacles, than has a glacier on the diy 
land. 

One other point is perhaps worth considering. I have else- 
where* endeavoured to show that the action of coast-ice and of 
icebergs must be considerably different in transporting boulders ; 
the worn stones on the beach being imbedded in coast-ice, and 
fragments of rock which had originally fallen on the parent- 
glacier being carried by icebergs as on rafts. But when we 
reflect that icebergs are driven onwards year after year in certain 
definite directions by the currents of the sea, — ^that they float so 
deeply as to have been seen aground at the depth of 1500 feet,— 
that when stranded they must (as I conceive) mould themselves to 
the inequalities of the bottom and slide some distance over it, — 
it can hardly be doubted that they also must, like glaciers on 
the land, push in certain determinate directions moraines before 
them. Although a fragment of rock or an irregularly formed 
moraine may by any one iceberg be propelled for only a very short 
distance, yet in the course of years the transportal can hardly 
fail to become far extended, the boulders being rolled over large 
inequahties of 8urface,*and even up heights by the action of suc- 
cessively smaller bergs: an abyss, however, deeper than the 
deepest-floating iceberg would, of course, absolutely stop this 
rolling or pushing action. Finally, in the case of every mass of 
erratic boulders, we have now to determine, and I believe here- 
after it will be so determined, whether they were transported by 
glaciers or by floating ice, and in this latter case whether im- 
bedded in coast-ice, strewed on the surface of icebergs, or pushed 
onwards as a subaqueous moraine. 



XIII. On Electric Conduction. 
By Professor Faraday, D.C.L,, FM.S.f 

SINCE the time when the law of definite electrolytic action 
was first laid down (Exp. Res. 783-966), it has become a 
question whether those bodies which form the class of electrolytes 
conduct only whilst they are undergoing their proper change 
under the action of the electric current ; or whether they can 
conduct also as metals, dry wood, spermaceti, &c., do in different 

* Transactions of the Geological Society, vol. vi. (2nd series) 1841. 
p. 430. 

t From the Proceedings of the Royal Institution of Great Britain, for 
Friday, May 25, 1865, 
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degrees, i. e. without the accompaniment of any chemical change 
within them. The first kind of conduction is distinguished as 
the electrolytic, the transference of the electric force appearing 
to be essentially associated with the chemical changes which 
occur; the second kind may be called conduction proper, and 
there the act of conduction leaves the body ultimately as it found 
it. Electrolytic conduction is closely associated with the liquid 
state, and with the compound nature and chemical proportions 
of the bodies in which it occurs, and it is considered as varying 
in degree (i. e. in facility) with the aflSnities of the constituents 
belonging to these bodies; there are, however, other circum- 
stances which evidently, and indeed very strongly, affect the 
readiness of transfer, such as temperature, the presence of ex- 
traneous matters, &c. Conduction proper differs as to facility 
by degrees so far apart, that that quantity of electricity which 
could pass through a hundred miles of one substance, as copper, 
in an inappreciably small portion of time, would require ages to 
be transmitted through the like length of another substance, as 
shell-lac ; and yet the copper with its similars offers resistance 
to conduction, and the lac and its congeners conduct. 

The progress and necessities of science have rendered it im- 
portant within the last three or four years, and especially at the 
present moment, that the question ^^ whether an electrolyte has 
any degree of conduction proper'^ should be closely considered, 
and the experiments which are fitted to probe the question have 
been carried to a very high degree of refinement. Buff*, by 
employing the electric machine and Wollaston terminals, i, e, pla- 
tinum wires sealed into glass tubes, and having the ends only 
exposed, has decomposed water by a quantity of electricity so 
small that it required four hours to collect gas enough to fill a 
little cylinder only one-tenth of an inch in diameter, and one- 
fiifth of an inch in length ; yet the decomposition was electrolytic 
and polar, and therefore the conduction was electrolytic also. 
When one pole only was in the water and the other in the air 
over it, still the decomposition, and therefore the conduction, 
was electrolytic ; for one element appeared at the pole in the 
water, and the other in the air or gas over the water at the cor- 
responding pole. Buff concludes that electrolytes have no con- 
duction proper. Many other philosophers have supported, with 
more or less conviction, the same view, and believe that electro- 
lytic conduction extends to, and includes cases which formerly 
were supposed to depend upon conduction proper. Soret ad- 
vances certain, experimental results t> but reserves his opinion 
from being absolute. Yon Breda and Logeman adopt the more 

^ MS, letter. f Annales de Chimie, xlii. 257. 
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general view unreservedly*. De la RivCi I think, admits that 
a very little may perhaps pass by conduction proper, but that elec*> 
troly tic conduction is the function of electrolytes f. Matteucci has 
at one time admitted a little conduction proper^ but at presei^ti 
I believe, denies that any degree exists. On the other hand, 
JJespretz J, Leon Foucault§, Ma88on||, and myself, have always 
admitted the possibiUty that electrolytes possess a certain amount 
of conduction proper — small indeed, but not so small as to pre* 
vent its being evident in certain forms of experimpnts j; and 
beautiful and close as the electrolytic proofs have been carried, 
they are not by us considered as sufficient to show that the 
function of conduction proper is altogether absent from electro- 
lytes. 

[Some account was then given of the experiments and argu- 
piepts on both sides ; and of the striking electrolytic fact, that 
jf a current of electricity, however small, is sent through a 
cirpuit containing a couple of platina plates in dilute sulphuric 
acid, the plates are found thereby electrically polarised.] 

The inquiry as regards electrolytes takes on three formef. 
They may possess a degree of conduction proper at all times ; 
or they may be absolutely destitute pf conduction proper i or 
they may possess conduction proper up tp a certain condition, 
gpverned either by requisite intensity fpr electrplyzatipn, or by 
other circumstances^ but which, when that condition is acquired^ 
changcEi into electrolytic conduction : and these three forms jo^m 
be farther varied by considerations dependent upon the physical 
stftte of the eiectrplytej, as whether it be solid or liquid, hot pr 
ppid> fmd wl^ether it be pure or contain other substances piingled 

with it. 

yrpm the timp when the question was raised by inyself, twenty 
yp^rs ago, to the present dc^y, I have fpupd it necessary to sns- 

Eend niy conclusions ; for close as the facts haye in certain cases 
pen urged by those who believe they have always obtained dcr 
composition results when an electrolyte has performed the part 
of a ponduptor, and freely as I could have admitted the facts aud 
the conclusions if there had been no opposing considerations, 
stil], bpcause there are such considerations, X am obliged tp 
reserve my judgement. In the first place, all bodies not electro- 
lytic, even up to gases (Becquerel), are admitted to possess con- 
duction proper J a priori, therefore, we have reason to expect 
tl^^t electrolytes will ppssess it also. If from amongst different 

* Phil. Ifag. viii. 465. t fibl de G^he, xxyi. 134, 144 ; xxvii. 177- 
;J Cov^ptes Rendtis^ xxxviii. 897. 

§ Compter RendiiSy xxxvii. 580 ; or BibL de Genhe, xxir. 363 ; sx?. 
180; xxvi. 126. 
II Prize Bsaay, Qaf^lpm Tw*. xi- 78. 
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Ibddies W^ retain for consideration the clasd of electrolytes only^ 
then^ thoiigh the amount of electricity of a given intensity which 
the^e oan transmit electrolytically when they are fluid is often 
falinodt infihitely greater than that which they can convey on- 
wards by tonduction proper when they are mid^ still the con- 
duction in the latter cases is very evident. A piece of perfectly 
di^ iolid nitre^ and of many other electrolytes^ (Uscharges a gold- 
leiif eleetromdter Very freely, and I believe by the power of con- 
duction proper j And that being the ease^ I do not si^ that thd 
tkdsamption of the very highest condition of electrolytic conduc- 
tion when the nitre is rendered fluid id any argument for the 
absolute disappearance of the conduction proper which belonged 
to the body in the solid state, though it may override the latter 
for the time> and make it insensible. These considerations are> 
however, such an arise rlither from the absence Of the final and 
atriet proof on the opporite side, than from anything very posi- 
tive in their own character ; but it has OcCUirred td me that the 
phenomena of static electricity will furnish us with many reasons 
of a positive nature in favour of the possession by liquid electro- 
lytes of the power of conduction proper. Some of these 1 will 
endeavour briefly to state, illustrating the subject by A refbrenee 
to water, which m its pure state has but A low degree of electro«> 
lytic conduction. 

The ordinary phsenomena of static charge and induction ara 
well known. If an excited glass rod or other body be held near 
a light gilt sphere, suspended from the hand by a metal thread, 
the inductive action disturbs the diaposition of the electricity in 
the sphere^ and the latter is strongly attracted ; if in place of 
the sphere a soap bubble be employed, the same results occur. 
If a dish filled with pure distilled water be connected with the 
earth by a piece of moist bibulous paper, and a ball of eicited 
shell-lac be suspended 2 or 8 inches above the middle of the 
water, and if a plate of dry insulating gutta-percha^ about 8 inches 
long and 2 inches wide, have its end interposed between the 
water and the shell-lac, it may then be withdrawn and examined^ 
and will be found without charge, even though it may have 
touched the shell-lac ; but if the end once touch the water under 
the lac (And it may be dipped in) so as to bring away a film of 
itj charged with the electricity the water has acquired by the 
induction, it will be found to possess, as might be expected, a 
state contrary to that of the inductric shell-lac. 

In order to exclude any conducting body but water from what 
may be considered an a reference experiment, two calico globular 
bags with close deamd were prepared, and being wetted thoroughly 
with distilled water, were then filled with air by means of a fine 
blfiwpipe point; they were then attaehed to two suspending 
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bands of gatta-percha^ by which they were well insidatedj and 
being about 3 inches diameter^ they formed^ when placed in oon-» 
tact^ a double system 6 inches m length. A metallic ball^ 
about 4 inches m diameter^ was connected with the electric 
machine to form an inductric body^ an uninsulated brass plate 
was placed about 9 inches o£F to form an inducteous body ; be- 
tween these the associated water balls could be placed so as to 
take part in the induction^ and when the electric charge was so 
low that the moist atmosphere caused no transmission of elec^ 
tricity^ the balls could be introduced into position and brought 
away without having received any permanent charge. Under 
these circumstances^ if the associated balls were brought into the 
place of induction^ were then separated, withdrawn and exa-* 
mined, they were found, the one charged positively and the 
other negatively, by electricity derived from themselves, and 
without conductive or convective communication with any other 
substance than their own water. 

It is well known indeed that by the use of water we may 
replace metal in all electro-static arrangements, and so form 
Leyden jars, condensers, and other induction apparatus, which 
are perfect in principle though with imperfect action. The 
principles are the same whether water or metals be used for con- 
ductors, and the function of conduction is essential to all the 
results; therefore conduction cannot be denied to the fluid 
water, which in all such cases is acting as the only conductor. 
In nature, indeed, the phsenomena of induction, rising up to 
their most intense degree in the thunder-storm, are almost, if 
not altogether, dependent upon the water which in the earth, or 
the clouds, or the rain, is then acting by its conducting power; 
and if this conducting power be of tne nature of conduction 
proper, it is probable that that function is as large and as im* 
portant as any exercise of the electrolytic conduction of water in 
other natural phsenomena. 

But it may be said that all these cases, when accompanied by 
conduction, involve a corresponding and proportionate electro- 
lytic effect, and are therefore cases of electrolytic conduction ; 
and it is the following out of such a thought that makes me 
think the results prove a conduction proper to exist in the water. 
For suppose a water bubble to be placed midway between a posi- 




9 

tive and a negative surface, as in the figure, then the parts ^t 
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and about p will become charged positive^ and those at and about 
n negative^ solely by the disturbance of the electric force origin- 
ally in the bubble^ f . e» without any direct transmission of the 
electric force from N or F ; the parts steorq will have no elec- 
tric charge, and from those parts to p and n the charge will rise 
gradually to a maximum. The electricity which appears at p, n, 
and elsewhere, will have been conducted to these parts from other 
parts of the bubble ; and if the bubble be replaced by two hemi-i 
spheres of metal, slightly separated at the equatorial parts eg, 
the electricity (before conducted in the continuous bubble) will 
then be seen to pass as a bright sparkJ Now the particles at 
any part of the water bubble may be considered under two points 
of view, either as having had a current passed through them, or 
as having received a charge ; in either view the idea of conduc* 
tiou proper suppUes sufficient and satisfactory reasons for the 
results ; but the idea of electrolytic conduction seems to me at 
present beset with difficulties. For consider the particles about 
the equator eq^f — ^they acquire no final charge, and they have con^ 
ducted, as the action of the two half spheres above referred to 
show ; and they are not in a state of mutual tension, as is fully 
proved by very simple experiments with the half hemispheres. 
Therefore oxygen must have passed from e towards n, hydrogen 
from e towards p, i, e. towards and to the parts to wnich the 
electricity has been conducted, for without such transmission of 
the anions and cations there would be no transmission of the 
electricity, and so no electrolytic conduction. But then the 
questions arise, — ^Where do these elements appear ? is the water 
at n oxygenated, and that about p hydrogenated ? and may the 
elements be at last dispersed into the air at these two points, as 
in the case of decompositions against air poles ? (Exp. Res. 455, 
461, &c.) In regard to such questions other considerations 
occur respecting the particles about p and n, and the condition 
of charge they have acquired. These have received the elec- 
tricity which has passed as a current through the equatorial 
parts, but they have had no current or no proportional current 
through themselves — the conduction has extended to them but 
not through them ; no electricity has passed for instance through 
the particle at n or at p, yet more electricity has gone by some 
kind of conduction to them than to any other of the particles in 
the sphere. It is not consistent with our understanding of elec- 
trolytic conduction to suppose that these particles have been 
charged by such conduction ; for in the exercise of that function 
it is just as essential that the electricity should leave the decom- 
posing particle on the one side, as that it should ffo to it on the 
other : the mere escape of oxygen and hydrogen into the air is 
not enough to account for the result, for such escape may be 
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fimly pertmttl^d m the cdd6 of ele^tltxlbB |)hl]iged into ^^i*j 
Mad yel if the eketrioity oaniiofc pass from the decoiiipdsing pdr^^ 
tiokft into the electrodeft^ and to etway by tbe trilred^ in a eondit 
tioii enabling ik to perform its full e^iirtllont of dcbtti^ irriii 
anywhere els^ in the eirenitj th^re is h(> deeoznpdntbii al ih6 
final particle|^ of the dleetrolyte) nor any electrolytic cohdnfetioii 
in its nias8«< Eren in the air eases above referred tO> there is i 
complete trani^naissiofi of the electricity a^rOIss the exti^ihe jiar* 
tides eoneemed in the electrolysis. 

If the above reasonrng inrolve ho error) but be eonsid^d 
Buffieaent to show that the particle^ at p atkd n are tlot ^leetro^ 
lyised, then it is alao snffident to prove that hotie of the parfidei 
between p and n have been el^trolysed j fojr though one kt e 6t 
q may have had a enitent of ekctrieity pasHied through it^ it 
eould hot give up its elements unless the neighbouritig pilHielel 
Were prepared to take them in a fully equivalent degredi To 
stop the electrolysis at n and p> or at those parts of the surfaeib 
where the moving eleetricity stdps^ iiS to stop it at all the intbH 
vening parts aeeording to our pr^s^t views of eleetrolysil^, alid 
to stop the electrolysis is to shut out electrolytic condubti^tij 
and nothing at present remains but conductiim proper, to aebouiit 
for the very manifest eflfeets of Conduction whioh occur in the 
ease. 

It may be imagined that a certain polarized state of teili^ion 
odcurs in these cases of static iuductionj which is int^rmcldiate 
between it and electrolytic conduction (Exp. Res. 1 164) j or that 
a certain preparatory and as it were ineom^ilete eonditioli may 
be assumedi distinguiahing the case of static condu(3tion with 
f^obes of waterj whidh I have taken as the ground of cimsider- 
ation from the dame ease when presented by globes of metal^^ 
Our further and future knowledge may show some sudh state ; 
but in respect of our present distinctive views of eonduetion 
proper and electrolytic cooductym^ it may be remarked that 
)9ueh discovery is just as likely to coincide with the former ai^ 
with the latter view^ though it most probably would alter and 
correct both. 

Falling back upon the consideration of the particle between 
e and n, we find> that whether we consider them as respects the 
current which has passed through thcm^ or the charge whicli 
they have taken^ they form a continuous series 5 the particle iEtt 
has had most current^ that at n none> that at f* a moderate CUi^* 
rent ; aUd there are particles which must have transmitted eiery 
intermediate degree^ So with regard to charge ; it is highest 
at Uf nothing at e> and every intermediate degree occuri^ bistwe^u 
the two. Then with respect to these superficial particles, they 
hold all the diarge that exists, and therefbr^ all the deetridii^ 
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which has been conducted is in them ; consequently all the elec- 
trolytic results must be there ; and that would be the case^ even 
though for the shell we were to substitute a sphere of water. 
For^ if those particles which have had more current through 
them than others be supposed to have more of the electrolytic 
results about them than the others^ then that electricity which is 
found associated chiefly^ if not altogether^ with these others^ 
could have reached them only bjKConduction proper^ which for 
the moment is assumed to be non-existent. So^ to favour the 
electrolytic argument^ we will consider the conduction as ending 
at, and the electrolytic results as summed up in, these superficial 
particles, passing for the present the former objection that 
though the electricity has reached, it has not gone through, 
these particles. Taking, therefore, a particle at r, and consider- 
ing its electrolytic condition as proportionate to the electricity 
which has arrived at that particle, and given it charge, we may 
then assume — ^for we have the povfer of diminishing the inductive 
action in any degree, — that the electricity, the conduction of 
which has ceased upon the particle that was there, has been just 
enough to decompose it, and has left what was the under but is 
now the surface particle, charged. In that case, some other 
particle, in a higher state of charge, and nearer to n, as at «, will 
have had enough electricity conducted towards its place to de- 
compose two particles of water ; — ^but it is manifest that this can- 
not be the next particle to that at r, but that a great number of 
other particles in intermediate states of charge must exist be-^ 
tween r and $. Now the question is, how can these particles 
become intermediately charged by virtue of electrolytic con- 
duction only ? Electrolytic action is definite, and the very theory 
of electrolytic conduction assumes that the particles of oxygen 
and hydrogen as they travel convey not a variable but a per- 
fectly definite amount of power onward in its course, which 
amount they cannot divide, but must take at once from a like 
particle, and give at once to another like particle. How then 
can any number of particles, or any action of such particles, carry 
a fraction of the force associated with each particle ? It is no 
doubt true, that if two charged particles can throw their power 
either on to one, or to three or more other particles, then all the 
difficulty disappears. Conduction proper can do this : but, as 
we cannot conceive of a particle half decomposed, so I cannot see 
how this can be performed by electrolytic conduction, i. e. how 
the particle between r and s can be excited to the intermediate 
and indefinite degree, conduction without electrolysis being de- 
nied both to it and the particles around it. 

If the particles between e and n be supposed to conduct elec- 
trolytically by the current which passes through them (dismissing 

Phil. Mag. S. 4. Vol. 10. No. 64. Aug. 1855. I 
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for a time^ amongst other serious objections^ that already given^ 
that the products would not be found at the places to which the 
electricity has been conveyed), still the present argument would 
have like force. At r enough electricity may have passed through 
to decompose two particles of water, at s only enough to de- 
compose one, — ^how is a paiiicle between r and 8 to change ele- 
ments with the particles either towards r or towards *, if electro- 
lytic change only is to be admitted ? or how, as before inquired, 
can two particles throw their power on to, or receive their power 
from one ? Many other considerations spring out of the thought 
of a water bubble, under static induction ; but these just ex- 
pressed, with those that relate to the seat of electrolytic action^ 
whether at the place of current or of charge, create a sum of 
difficulty fully sufficient, without any others, to make me suspend 
for the present any conclusions on the matter in question. 

The conduction power of water may be considered under 
another point of view; namely, that which has relation to the 
absolute charge that can be given to the fluid. A point from 
the electrical machine can charge neighbouring particles of air, 
and they issue o£f in streams. It can do the same to particles 
of camphine or oil of turpentine ;-^it can do the same to the 
particles of water ; and if two fine metallic wires connected with 
BuhmkorfiPs apparatus, be immersed in distilled water, about 
half an inch apart, the motes usually present will soon show how 
the water receives the charge, and how the charged water passes 
off in streams, whi6h discharge to each other in the mass. Now 
such charge is not connected with electrolysis ; the condition of 
electrolyzation is, that the electricity pass through the water and 
do not stop short in it. The mere charge of the water gives us 
no idea where any constituents set loose by electrolysis can be 
evolved, and yet conduction is largely concerned in the act of 
charging. A shower of rain falls across a space in the atmo- 
sphere subject to electric action, and each drop becomes charged; 
spray may be thrown forth from an electrified fountain very 
highly charged ;— conduction has been eminently active in both 
cases, but I find it very difficult to conceive how that conduction 
can be electrolytic in its character. 

When drops of water, oppositely electrified, are made to ap- 
proach each other, they act by convection, t. e, as carriers of 
electricity; when they meet they discharge to each other, and 
the function of conduction is for the time set up. When the 
water bubble, described p. lOS, is taken out of the sphere of in- 
duction, the opposite electricities about/? and n neutralize each 
other, being conducted through the particles of the water. Are 
we to suppose in these cases that the conduction is electrolytic ? 
if S0| where are the constituents separatedi and where are tbey 
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to appear ? It must be a strong conviction that would deny 
conduction proper to electrolytes in these cases; and if not 
denied here, what reason is there ever to deny it absolutely ? 

The result of all the thought I can give to the subject is a 
suspended judgement. I cannot say that I think conduction 
proper is as yet disproved in electrolytes ; and yet I cannot say 
that I know of any case in which a current, however weak, being 
passed by platinum electrodes across acidulated water, does not 
bring them into a polarized condition. It may be that when 
metallic surfaces are present, they complete by their peculiarities 
the condition necessary to the evolution of elements, which, " 
under the same degree of electrification, would not be evolved if 
the metals were away ; and, on the other hand, it also may be 
that after the metals are polarized, and a consequent state of 
reactive tension so set up, a degree of conduction proper may 
occur between them and the electrolyte simultaneously with the 
electrolytic action. There is now no doubt that as regards elec- 
trolysis and its law, all is as if there were but electrolytic con- 
duction; but, as regards static phsenomena (which are equally 
important) and the steps of their passage into dynamic effects, 
it is probable that conduction proper rules with electrolytes as 
with other compound bodies ; for it is not as yet disproved, id ' 
supported by strong presumptive evidence, and may be essential. 
Yet so distant are the extremes of electric intensity, and so in- 
finitely different in an inverse direction are the quantities that 
may and do produce the essential phsenomena of each kind, that 
this separation of conductive action may well seem perfect and 
entire to those whose minds are inclined rather to see conduction 
proper replaced by electrolytic conduction, than to consider it as 
reduced, but not destroyed ; disappearing, ad it were, for elec- 
tricity of great quantity and small intensity, but still abundantly 
sufficient for all natural and artificial phsenomena, such as those 
described, where intensity and time both unite in favouring the 
final results required. 

But we must not dogmatise on natural principles, or decide 
upon their physical nature without proof; and, indeed, the two 
tnodes of electric action, the electrolytic and the static, are so 
different yet each so, important, the one doing all by quantity at 
Vety low intensity, the other giving many of its chief results by 
intensity with scarcely any proportionate quantity, that it would 
be dangerous to deny too hastily the conduction proper to a feW 
Cases in static induction, where water is the conductor, whilst it 
is known to be essential to the many, only because, when water 
is the electrolyte employed, electrolytic conduction is essential 
to every case of electrolytic action. 

12 
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XIY. On the Molecular Constitution of Crystak, 

By BOBER(F T. FOBSTBB^ A.B.* 

[With Two Plates.] 

ANY theories which have been advanced to account for the 
phsenomena of crystallization have been but short lived in 
their reputation ; and^ indeed^ it may be safely doubted if any 
occupy such a position as to entitle them to much credit. 

The subject is itself one of much interest; and although the 
consideration that so many able minds have failed in the attempt 
to investigate it may naturally deter an inquirer, still the prize 
is sufficient to persuade him to hazard the attempt. 

I shall first take a short review of the many theories which 
have been advanced in explanation of the phaenomena^ and I 
trust I shall be able to show that some were unquestionably 
faulty, and all undoubtedly and confessedly deficient. 

Passing by the many absurd theories advanced on this subject 
in ancient times, the first whom we find deserving of notice is 
Christian Huygens. In his celebrated work on double refrac- 
tion, he considered the crystals of Iceland spar to be built up of 
spheroids, which by their unequal density separated the incident 
light into two rays. He did not, however, give any reason why 
the particles are so aggregated. 

Hooke, in his Micrographiay advanced a similar hypothesis, 
except that he considered the atoms to be spherical; a supposi- 
tion which would have accounted for forms in the first system, 
but which would have utterly failed in case of the third or 
" rhombohedraV^ to which he applied it ; nor does he perceive 
that the molecules, if left to themselves, would not assume a 
definite arrangement. He does not seem to consider these 
spheres as the ultimate atoms ; he says, '^ that having already 
shown how a fluid will naturally assume the spherical form, he 
will proceed to show how these spheres will unite to form a 
crystal.^' On the absurdity and complication of such ideas I 
need not dwell. 

The 'next who commanded attention was M. Prechtl de Brun, 
whose ideas were to a certain extent those of Hooke; he con- 
sidered a fluid to be made up of soft molecules, which, while the 
body was undergoing its change of state, sufiered a change of 
form arising from their mutual pressure, and that they were 
thus formed into cubes, dodecahedrons, &c. ; the cubes by their 
union forming larger cubes, &c. Not only was this hypothesis 
quite insufficient, inasmuch as it substituted one difficulty for 

* Communicated by the Author; having been read before the Royal 
Irish Academy, May 14, 1855. 
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another^ but it was totally erroneous in theory^ as Dr. Wollaston 
has ably shown. 

Immediately after him, Dr. Wollaston published in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions a theory of the manner in which the 
common octahedron and tetrahedron may be built iip of spheres 
having a mutual attraction for each other. He evidently con- 
sidered his ideas the same as those of Hooke, as he says he found 
himself anticipated by that writer. He does not seem to have 
prosecuted his inquiries very far, indeed he leaves totally un- 
noticed the innumerable other forms to be met with in nature. 
He does, however, make some observations with regard to the 
cube, but he does not appear to have satisfied himself; his words 
are to this effect :— '^ If a number of white and an equal number 
of black balls are so arranged that each white ball shall be equi- 
distant from the four nearest black balls, and also from the 
adjacent white balls, the form which they would take would be 
a cube.'' 

I shall now endeavour to show that this theory of the forma- 
tion of the octahedron is faulty, inasmudi as the molecules, if 
left to themselves, would never assume such an arrangement. 

If any four spherical atoms become attached in consequence 
of their mutual attraction, they will combine in the manner 
shown in Plate I. fig. 1, and any fifth atom will attach itself, as 
shown in fig. 2 ; but if we examine fig. 3, which represents the 
arrangement which he supposes them to have, we will find that 
any five adjacent spheres occupy a position such as shown in 
fig. 4, a position which they evidently never would naturally 
assume. 

Wollaston himself seems to have some lurking doubts of the 
validity of this assumption, as he begins by showing how the 
spheres will become aggregated if on a plane, and then from this 
basis builds up the octahedron ; this, however, is the very man- 
ner in which crystals do not form. 

The first who really investigated this most interesting subject 
was the Abbe Haiiy ; his work forms an sera in the history of 
the science. He perceived that many crystals were liable to 
cleavage, and that thus in many cases new solids were obtained; 
he was led from this to consider, that, if this cleavage were con- 
tinued long enough, he would tdtimately arrive at the absolute 
atom ; and he assumed, without sufficient foundation, that this 
atom should have the same form as the solid obtained by cleavage. 

The forms which he considered the molecules to have were the 
tetrahedron, parallelopiped, and the three-sided prism. He 
clearly showed that many of the forms could be constructed with 
these elements, and he pointed out how some of the secondary 
forms would result from certain decrements or omissions in the 
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regular suceession of the partielei. He however failed in aeoount«- 
ing for the formation of the ordinary octahedron^ as each a form 
eould not result unless from a mixture of little tetrahedrons and 
octahedrons, or unless the tetrahedrons were united hy their 
eorners, leaving spaces between them. The necessity for such 
an arrangement so unaccountable and so totally at variance with 
the rest of his theory was evidently subversive of it. He more* ' 
over does not attempt to explain why the decrements that we 
have spoken of take plaoe^ nor does it seem possible to do so on 
his hypothesis. He seems to have begun at the wrong end, and 
instead of investigating how certain particles could unite to form 
certain crystals, he contented himself with showing that such 
crystals might be formed by piling up the molecules in a par.- 
ticular manner. 

The last and most successful writer is Mr. Dana, the American 
mineralogist, who first published his views on the subject in the 
year 1836. 

He considers the molecules to be spherical, and possessed of 
six poles, each 00^ distant from the nearest four ; three adjacent 
poles being of one denomination and three of another, those of 
a like sort repelling, and those of an unlike attracting each other. 
By means of this hypothesis hq very satisfactorily explained the 
cubical formation, and pointed out^ like Haiiy, how the many 
secondaries can be obtained from the cube by certain decrements 
at the edges or angles. He also accounted for the formation of 
twin crystals, by showing how two molecules may accidentally 
unite at a point of equilibrium between two or three poles. He 
supposed the molecules to be in the first system spheres^ in the 
second spheroids ; in the third spheroids, the poles being at the 
extremities of equal conjugate diameters; in the fourth ellipsoids ; 
in the fifth the same, the poles being at the extremities of axes, 
two of which are inclined to each other ; and in the sixth the 
same, all the axes of the molecules being inclined. He, however, 
does not in the least account for the formation of secondary 
planes (although he wishes us to suppose so), nor of the occur- 
rence of hemihedral forms. In this respect all writers on the 
subject have erred in not entering sufficiently folly on the invesi^ 
tigation ; either contenting themselves, like Haiiy, with consi- 
dering how certain solids could be built up to form other solids, 
or, like Dana, merely observing how molecules, if possessed of 
certain properties, will unite after certain laws. 

The problem, as it appears to me, is of a much more general 
nature 3 we have to consider a number of molecules to which we 
have given certain properties, and we have to investigate what 
forms they will assume, and what modifying influences may come 
into play during the process. We cannot expect, that, after 
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ieveral mdeeules have united and a solid has thus been formedj 
no change will take place in the law of attraction consequent on 
the mutual action of all the accumulated particles ; nor can we 
safely suppose^ that properties which are themselves tr^sient^ 
and certainly not existing when the body is in all its states^ may 
not be alterable after the body has assumed the solid form. 

Dana seems to have given unnecessary complication to his 
hypothesis, and by this means to have rendered the explanation 
of some of the phsenomena impossible. It appears to me that 
all the conditions would be satisfied by the molecules having six 
poles, all exercising a mutual attraction for each other ; the form 
which would result from the union of such molecules would evi- 
dently be the cube (fig. 5). But it is natural to suppose, in accord- 
ance with similar phenomena in nature, that these poles may be 
liable to removal or displacement on account of their mutual attrac- 
tion for each other, and that the attracting fluid is only held in ita 
place by a certain coercive force of the molecule itself, as is the 
case in the common magnet. As the crystal increases in sise^ 
those molecules which are at its extremities will be more and 
more acted on by this influence, and some may altogether lose 
their polarities (at the same time it is by no means a consequence 
that these molecules will drop off], since the attracting fluid need 
not be removed from th^ molecule, but only displaced) ; the 
consequence will be, that the free particles will not be attached 
to those which have lost their polarities, and modifying planes 
will appear. 

Thus in case the molecule at each comer of a cube lose its 
three Mnattaehed poles, a plane will appear at each coruerj and 
the octahedron will be thus formed. 

If a row of molecules along each edge lose their unattached 
poles, planes will appear on each edge, which will of course belong 
to the dodecahedron ; but if two rows of molecules lose their 
poles, the resultant form will be a tetrakishexahedron ; if three, 
another tetrakishexahedrdn. 

Let us now consider under what circumstances these different 
results will take place. If we consider the manner in which the 
additional particles are laid on those layers already formed, it is 
evident that those particles nearest the centre will be the first to 
which new molecules will become attached, and that in general 
the particles will attach themselves as nearly as possible to the 
centre of the crystal, inasmuch as the attraction is strongest 
there. On the contrary, those molecules which are furthest 
from the centre will be the first to lose their attractive force, as 
numbered in fig. 6. 

If all the mdecules in a face already formed be covered except 
the external row^ and if, while the internal molecules were having 
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new molecules attached^ this ejet^nml row lost its polarities, then 
dodecahedral faces will appear. In like manner^ if onfy the 
ertreme comer molecule lost its pdarities^ then all would be 
covered but that one> and the plane formed would belong to the 
octahedron. In fact, we have the molecules becoming consecu- 
tively attached in one direction, and the polarities of those mole* 
cules to which they ar^ to be attached being consecutively 
removed in exactly an opposite direction ; of course, then, after 
a certain number of molecules have become attached, no more 
molecules will be attached on that layer, and a new layer will 
be commenced in exactly the same manner, and exactly the same 
result will ensue, «the same number being dropped as in the least 
layer, and the consequence being that a plane will be foimed 
being a tangent plane to those molecules to which no others 
have become attached. It might appear at first sight that this 
is not truiB, since the number of molecules in eadi face are as 
the squares of the number of molecules along an edge ; but we 
are to remember that all those molecules equidistant from the 
centre have new molecules attached to them at the same time ; 
therefore the time which elapses while the whole face is being 
covered is only that which elapses while a single row is being 
covered. 

There is one description of crystals which have been left 
nearly altogether unnoticed by all writers on this subject, namely 
hemihedral forms. The only person who mentioned them at aU 
was Wollaston, and he contented himself with proposing a theory 
for the formation of the tetrahedron, leaving quite imexpkuned 
the union of the cube with the tetrahedron (although his own 
thoughts were elicited by the octahedral cleavage of cubical fluoar 
spar). His theory of the formation oi the tetrahedron I have 
already shown to be faulty. I will now endeavour to show 
under what circumstances hemihedral forms without parallel 
faces will be produced. The theory I am about to put forward 
is not sufficient to explain the formation of crystals with parallel 
faces ; but this does not invalidate it, inasmuch as, from the 
welUknown fact that forms of these two denominations are never 
found united, we can safely infer that there is something essen- 
tially different in their natui*e ; indeed we might say, that if any 
theory was capable of accounting for both, the fact of its doing 
so would be an argument for its rejection. If the molecules be 
spheres, each having twelve poles, or centres of attractive force, 
on its surface, and these poles were arranged as shown in fig. 7, 
the form which such molecules would assume is the tetrahedron* 
(The intersection of the great circles in the figure show the 
position of the poles ; each great circle is divided into six equal 
parts by the others, and they cut each other at angles of 70^81' 44"«) 
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For if any twa of these spfaeyes become united by two of their 
poles^ they will evidently, from the mutual action of all the poles, 
assume such a positicm as showu in fig. B; and a third molecule 
would be attracted in a similar position, while a fourth would 
attach itself to the three poles, A, B, G, by its three poks a, b, c 
(fig. 9). We have now a tetrahedron formed, and by precisely 
analogous reasoning we can continue the process of formation. 
It will be obs^red that a fifth mokoole, if attached, will be in 
the same plane with three others, and will only touch two ; a 
result to the necessity of which I have already adverted when 
speaking of Dr. WoUaston's hypothesis. 

If a tetrahedron be thus formed, and if a row of molecules 
ak^ng each edge lose their polarities in each consecutive layer, 
each additional layer of particles will be deficient by a row, and 
faces will appear replacing the edge of the crystal tangentially ; 
such faces, it is well known, belong to the cube. We have now 
a compound form consisting of a cube and tetrahedron. (Vide 
Fktell.figs. 10 and 11.) 

If each layer be deficient by one molecule at each comer of 
the faces, pknes will appear truncating the comers of the tetra* 
hedron, which will of course belong to the octahedron. In like 
manner, if two or more rows be omitted, the hemiikositetrahedron 
wiU be fcMrmed. And if the same occurrences take place after 
an octahedron has been formed, the holohedral forms of these 
solids will be obtained. 

It is well known Ihat crystals in the first system are Uable 
to three distinct cleavages, which would evidently indicate 
three distinct formations; two we have already investigated; 
natmdiy the cubical and tetrabedral ; we will now endeavour to 
show utdtar what circumstances spherical molecules will assume 
the form of a dodecahedron, and will then proceed to prove that 
these tluree formations will give rise to three distinct cleavages, 
the directic(Ds of cleavage being in every case parallel to the faces 
of the solid itself, an instance of agreement which is strongly 
suggestive c^ truth. 

If the spherical molecules have eight poles situated in the 
same relative positions as the comers of a cube, they will, if under 
no disturbing influence, assume the forin of a dodecahedron; 
for if imy sphere attract eight others, they will be arranged as 
shown in PL L fig. 12, all the poles of each sphere having the same 
position as regards the eye ; for it is evident, that, if after union 
they have any other position, the mutual actions of €tU the poles 
will cause them to rotate on each other till they have that definite 
position ; these eight will be attached simultaneously, and imme- 
diately six others will be attached to them, as shown in fig. 13. 
We hlive.n()W a dockoahedron fomied; and it is evident that as 
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the erjBtal growth the same form will be retained (fig. 14). Sneh 
a crystal will be liable to modificatioii in the same manner aa 
thoae already diacmaed, and thus all other forms may be built 
up in thia manner. 

We have thoa seen that on these three hypotheses it is pos- 
sible to explain all forms *, the cubical gives rise primarily to the 
cnbe^ and by means of decrements to all others exoept the tetra- 
hedron. And here we may mention a fact strikingly confirma- 
tory of these views^ namely, that there i$ not a single insimnee in 
nature of a crystal exhibiting the tetrahedral/arm, or that of any 
of its hemhedral derivatives^ and possessed of cubical cleavage* 
The tetrahedral gives rise to that solid and all others by its mo- 
difications, and the dodecahedral in like manner gives rise to all 
forms ; and thus any crystal may have any cleavage. 

As regards cleavage, it takes place in every ease in whatever 
direction the least resistance is met with ; thus where eaoh mole- 
eole has six poles the cleavage is cubical, because sueh a division 
separates each atom from one other only, whereas the dodecahe- 
dnd cleavage would separate each atom from two others, and the 
octahedral from three, as is at once evident on inspection of 
fig. 5. 

In like manner, in the tetrahedral arrangement the cleavage 
is parallel to the faces ; for it is evident (fig. 8) that such a divi- 
sion would separate each molecule from three others, whereas 
the only other cleavage which it could possibly undergo, namely 
that parallel to planes on the edges, would separate each mole- 
cule from four others. Lastly, where the poles are eight in 
number, and the formation dodecahedral, the cleavage planes are 
parallel to the faces ; for by division in such directions we over- 
come the resistance of two poles in each molecule, while if we 
divided the crystal by planes parallel to the faces of the eube, 
we should separate each atom from four others ) if by planes 
parallel to the faces of the octahedron, from three others. 

These three formations occur in the other systems also, and 
give rise to corresponding cleavages ; but as some of the poles 
are stronger than others, in those systems particular cleavages 
are eminent. 

We have now reviewed all the different forms of the first system \ 
it only remains to speak of hemitrope and twin crystals. 

Dana has satisfactorily shown that these will arise from the 
accidental union of two molecules at the middle points betweeu 
two or more poles ; an account of his theory first appeared in 
the American Journal of Science for 1886. He was certainly 
the first person who folly investigated this part of the subject | 
but justice compels me to add, that his ideas were directly bor- 
rowed flrom Sir David Brewster, who some years before, in an 
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article on polarization produced by oompreasion, thus expressed 
himself :— ^' The phaenomena of cleavage and of hemitrope forms 
would clearly indicate that the integrant molecules are spheres, 
each having six poles on its surface/^ This article was quoted 
by Dana in the American Journal of Science, and formed the 
basis of his investigations^ without however being acknowledged. 
Sir David Brewster goes on to say, that it is owing to the dif- 
ferent degrees of f(»rce possessed by the different poles that 
the different eleavages are due; and in this he is clearly in 
error. For if a cube be divided either by the cubieal or octahe- 
dral cleavage, every molecule vrill eventually become separated 
from every other. In fact, to divide a crystal in which the 
arrangement is cubical by the octahedral cleavage, we must at 
each section separate every molecule from three adjacent mole- 
cules, or in other words, we must overcome the cohesion of 
three of its adjacent poles; but it was to the unequal cohe- 
sion of these very three poles that he ascribed the liability to 
cleavage. 

Dana also, as I have already stated, pointed out that in the 
second and remaining systems the molecules are no longer 
spheres^ but spheroids or ellipsoids; and with this modi- 
fication, all I have said applies word for word to the other 
systems. 



XV. On the Febptira oceurrinff in the Oranites of the Dublin and 
Wicklow Mountains. By the Rev. Jossva A. Oalbraith, 
M.A.y Erasmus Smith's Professor of Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy in the University of Dublin. 

To the Editors of the Philosophical Magazine and JoumaL 
Gbntlembn, 
COMMUNICATION from Mr. Jennings which appeared 



A 



in your last Number, on the Felspars of the Dublin 
Moimtains, makes it necessary for me to request that you will 
insert in your Journal a short account of a discussion which 
arose some time since in the Royal Irish Academy on this 
subject* V 

In the month of January 1853, Sir Robert Kane brought 
under the notice of the Academy an analysis of the waters which 
descend from the sides of the Dublin Mountains. The following 
'is his analysis of the residue after evaporation, of what he con- 
sidered to be a typical specimen : — 
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Organic matter 28-80 

Carbonic acid 7*40 

Muriatic acid 17*99 

Sulphuric acid 6*84 

Silica 8*81 

Lime 303 

Magnesia 0*85 

Potash . 2*86 

Soda 80*48 

Lobs 3*94 

100*00 

In the discussion of this analysis, he considered that the 
muriatic acid present existed in the form of common salt, de- 
rived from the vapours of the adjoining sea, which leaves of the 
soda 15*20 to be disposed of; he then allocated all the potash 
to the sulphuric acid, of which it saturates 2*43, leaving 3*91, 
which he supposed to be combined with soda, leaving finally of 
this alkali 12*16 to exist in combination with silica and the 
organic acids. This large amount of silicate of soda in the waters 
he attributed to the decomposition of the felspathic materials of the 
granite ; and in conclusion, drew the inference that the felspar 
of the Dublin granites is, upon the whole^ a soda or albitic fel- 
spar, although in particular localities orthose or potash felspar 
may be found. This inference he also stated was verified by a 
great number of analyses of specimens of granite taken from 
various parts of the range which extends from Dublin into the 
county Wicklow ; in all these specimens both alkalies were found, 
but the soda in such excess, as to indicate that the potash should 
be referred to the mica which the granite contained, and the 
soda allocated to the felspar. 

By this interesting communication to the Irish Academy two 
important questions were raised; viz. 1, whether the felspar 
which enters into the constitution of the granite is an albite; 
2, whether orthose or potash felspar is a rare mineral, to be 
found only in special localities, such as Killiney, 

In a communication made at a subsequent meeting by Dr. 
Apjohn, the first of these questions was fully disposed of, as 
from the analyses which he furnished of specimens of felspars 
taken from different localities, potash was invariably found in 
notable quantity, constituting at least one-half of the alkaUes 
present, showing that the felspar could not in any sense be con- 
sidered as albite or soda felspar. 

To the second of these questions I directed my attention, and- 
having procured specimens of felspar, taken from seven localities 
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at about equal distances in a line stretching forty miles from 
Dublin, I subjected them to careful analysis, and furnished the 
results to the Academy, and also to your valuable Journal. 
These results leave nothing to be wished for as far as the second 
question is concerned, as in every case the specimen appeared to 
be true orthose, resembling in every particular those which are 
to be found in Killiriey and Dalkey. 

In the last Number of your Journal I perceive that a commu- 
nication has been made by Professor Haughton, in which he 
gives a number of analyses of rock specimens taken from diflferent 
localities in this range ; his results appear to be altogether in* 
consistent with the opinion expressed by Sir Robert Kane as to 
the character of the felspars of these mountains, and therefore, 
of course, with the extended series of analytical investigations of 
rock specimens on which Sir Robert Kane stated that he founded 
his opinion, and which, although now nearly three years have 
elapsed, he has never produced. 

Professor Haughton has, in the course of his research, dis- 
covered a most interesting fact as to the character of these gra- 
nites, namely that in every specimen taken from the range itself 
the potash predominates over the soda, while in the outlying 
granitic protrusions, the soda prevails, thus indicating a curious 
constitutional difference, which may, and probably does, accom- 
pany a difference of age in these rocks hitherto undiscovered. 

As to Mr. Jenning^s interference in this discussion. He has 
not, in my opinion, contributed much to either side ; nor do I 
think he understands the question in all its bearings. In the 
course of this article it has been stated, that, at the very outset 
of the discussion, analyses of felspars were produced and relied 
on by Dr. Apjohn, in which the proportion of the alkalies was 
nearly equal ; it will therefore appear that the production of a 
single additional, and that but a partial analysis, confirming, so 
far as it goes, Dr. Apjohn's result, cannot throw much new light 
on the question at issue. 

Immediately after the meeting of the Geological Society, at 
which I obtained a part of the specimen famished by Mr. Jen- 
nings, I made the following analysis : — 

Silica 7032 

Alumina .... 16*12 

Peroxide of iron . . 3*20 

Lime 1*34 

Potash 4-65 

Soda . ... . . 8*39 

I^oss by. ignition • ^ 0*96 

99-98 
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I used the greatest care in obtaining the alkalies eeparately^ 
and have no doubt that the numbers just given accurately repre^ 
sent their relative proportions. It is to be regretted tnat Mr. 
Jennings did not obtain from Mr. Campbell a complete analysis, 
as perfect confidence cannot be placed in quantitative results if 
all the constituents be not weighed; but if we agree to accept 
Mr. CampbelFs determination of the alkalies as perfectly correct, 
it is as wholly irreconcileable with Sir Robert Kane's statement 
as any that has been produced during the controversy. 

I regret particularly that Sir Robert Kane has left this qUestioUi 
so far as he is concerned, without any meana of solution. And 
as those who are competent to decide such questions naturally 
withhold their judgement till all sides ara heard, I hope I may be 
excused if in these pages I express the hope that ere long Sir 
Robert Kane will favour the public with the investigations on 
which he has based his opinion. I may, no doubt, be in error 
in some of my views of this question ; and if so, would be glad 
to have my mistakes corrected by so competent an authority. 
I remain. Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 
Tniiity College, Dublin, JoSBFH A. GalbbaitH. 

July 16, 1856. 



XVI. On two doubtful British Species, Glottalite and Zeuxite. 
By R. P. Greg, Esq.* 

I HAVE lately had an opportunity of seeing the original spe- 
oimens from whidi, many years ago, the late Dr. Thomson 
described the rather doubtful species Glottalite and Zeaaite* 

1. Tho Glottalite occurs both crystallised and massive. The 
maAsive much resembles, as indeed Dr. Heddle lately suggested 
it might be, edingtonite. The crystals, which Dr. Thomson 
rather loosely described as ^^ having nearly equilateral faces, 
either four-sided pyramids or regular octahedrons,^' are without 
doubt chabasie. The crystals, though not easy to distinguish, 
occur in double six-sided pyramids, a form of chabasie sometimes 
also called phacolite. Another proof of its bding in all probability 
chabasie is the fact, that glottalite is described by Thomson as 
containing 21^ per cent, of water, which is exactly the proper 
proportion for chabasie. 

2. Zeuxite. — ^This mineral I have long considered as merely 
a tourmaline or schorl, and my inspection of Dr. Thomson's 
specimen only confirms me in that opinion. At the time the 
specimen was found, viz, in 1814, at Huel Unity, little was then 
known comparatively of the precise composition of tourmaline, 

* Coaununicated by the Author. 
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or of the laws of iBomorphism ; and many minerali might then 
have been considered true and distinct species which would be 
now united. The following Table of old analyses of tourmaline^ 
given in Dr. Thomson^s original book^ will at once show how 
highly probable it is that zeuxite is in reality nothing but tour-^ 
maUne^ and that at that time no better analysis could have been 
expected. 







Zeuxite. 


Tourmaline. 




^rhomsoA. 


OmcUn.- 
EibenstocV 


Mount Rosa. 


Omelin. 
Greenland. 


Omelin. 
Deronflhire. 




Si 

Al 

Fe 

Ga 

Mg 

Na 

K 


33-48 

31-85 

26-01 

2-45 


,3305 

38-23 

23*86 

0-85 

317 

1-89 


44-10 

26-36 

11-96 

0-50 

6-97 


38-79 

3719 

5*81 


35-20 

35*50 

17-86 

0-55 

M3 

209 


5*86 
3-13 
0-22 
3-63 
1-86 




2-32 
6-72 

0*60 


B 
H 


5-28 








99-07 


101-05 


98-46 


96-48 


9233 


Spec. grav. 


3-05 


3-03 


314 


3-06 


3*24 



Not only does the specific gravity of zeuxite agree with that 
of tourmaline^ but its behaviour before the blowpipe, as described 
by Dr. Thomson, is also similar ; and it is worthy of remark, he 
mentions that the water in zeuxite contained traces of muriatic 
acid. Had he tried for boracic acid, he would more probably 
have found it was boracic acid. 



XVII. On the Induction Appia^atue &nd its Effects. 

By J. C. POQOBNDORFF. 

[Continued from p. 12.] 
3. On the Phenomena observable during the Action of the 
Apparatus, 

HITHERTO it has not at all, or has not sufficiency been 
kept in view, that the phsenomena manifested by the ap* 
J>aratus are essentially different according as the ends or poles of 
the induction wire are either (1) connected by means of a good 
conductor, or (2) separated by air or gas, or (8) separated by 
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means of a liquid or solid insulator. In this peculiarity Volta's 
induction apparatus differs essentially from the magneto-electric 
machine. 

First case, — ^When the poles of the induction coil are connected 
by a metallic wire or by a good conducting liquid^ the induction 
current consists of two parts, or two alternate currents, one in 
the opposite, and the other in the same direction as the inducing 
current, corresponding respectively to the moments when the 
circuit of the latter current is closed and broken. 

This can be detected by the galvanometer. When the induc- 
tion wire is very thin and long, and a galvanometer is introduced, 
no deviation is observed ; but when the said wire is thicker and 
shorter, or the inducing current stronger, the phsenomenon of a 
twofold deviation, which I described in 1838, is observable*. This 
is caused, of course, by quick, successive magnetizations of the 
needle in opposite directions. 

If water or dilute sulphuric acid is introduced into the cur- 
rent between platinum plates, oxygen and hydrogen are liberated 
at each plate, and after the cessation of the current no trace of a 
polarization of the plates can be detected. 

In a similar manner, moistened iodide of potassium paper, 
when put in contact with the poles, shows a separation of iodide 
of equal strength at each pole. 

An electric thermometer rises, the direction of the current 
being indifferent to it, but a thermo-electric current receives no 
charge. 

Lastly, the condenser has no influence upon these phsenomena. 

Second case, — ^When the poles are separated by a stratum of 
air or gas, even although the stratum be very thin, only one of 
the two induction currents acts, i, e, the one produced by break- 
ing the galvanic current; the other, produced by closing the 
current, remains without external action in the coil, which on 
that account obtains fixed poles. 

This is evident in the phsenomena of tension, which are exhi- 
bited when the induction coil is unconnected, that is to say, when 
its poles are separated by a great thickness of air. If during its 
activity an electrometer be brought for a moment into contact 
with one pole of the apparatus, it will be quite accidental whether 
it will become charged positively or negatively, as the two elec- 
tricities change places continually on each pole. If the electro- 
meter be placed near enough to allow sparks to spring over, only 
one kind of electricity is obtained from each pole, i, e, that which 
belongs to the pole when the current is interrupted. 

This is still better shown when one of the poles is connected 
with the earth by means of a wire. The electrometer, when held 
* PoggendorfFs Annakn, vol. xlv. p. 353. 
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^at a eoitsideifal^le dustance itom the. otber pole (e. g. an iueh and 
a hftlf), becomes cfaai^ad with the electricity which Gorresponde 
to that pole and the above-mentioned current ; but it i» charged 
rby radiation^ m^ely/ and not by sparks. In accordant^ with 
:the8e results^ it i^as fousid that when a wire connected wi^h Ihe 
earth was held at a short distance from one of the polesy and 
aparks takeox from it for some time^ then^ after the cessation of 
.the ciurrent^ the whole induction coil was charged with that kind 
of electricity which belonged to the other pole. 

The ^arks which can be drawn from one of the poles of the 
induction coil in its unoonneeted condition are of course stronger 
•wh^ii the olher pole is connected with the earthy and (^parently 
always stronger at the negative than at the positive pole. 

When the two poles of the induction coil are brought so near 
to one another that sparks pass between the two^ the circuit may 
be considered closed; but this closing of the circuit diiFers from 
that produced by a good conductor; in the latter^ both currents 
circulate; in the former, only the one which is produced hy 
•breaking the inducing current. The stratum of air between th^ 
poles, which may be compared to a filter, insomuch as it keeps 
one current back, requires to be only very thin. A piece of dry 
blotting-paper, when placed between two metallic plates connected 
by wires with the poles of the induction coil, perfectly fulfils the 
purpose of separating one-half of the electricity, and occasions a 
current of constant direction, which, its discontinuity excepted, 
possesses all the properties of a galvanic current of high inten- 
sity, — is similar, in fact, to that of a very great number of very 
smsJl plates. 

The interruption by means of points serves, of course, the 
same purpose; and in many respects this purpose may be still 
better effected by means of the electric egg, because in rarefied 
air the discharge between the ends of the metallic conductors 
takes place much more quietly than by the sudden springing of 
sparks in air of the common density. The thinner and more 
rarefied the stratum of air, the less the current will be weakened 
by this interruption, although, perhaps, a part of the same ms^ 
always remain behind in the wire. 

The effects of the current when interrupted by a stratum of air, 
.and its difference from a perfectly closed current, are manifested 
by the galvanometer. A definite deviation is now obtained which 
depends upon the direction of the current. It is greater with a 
thick than with a thin induction wire, and it is also more conti- 
nuous and regular when the current is interrupted by discharges 
in a partial vacuum, than when it is broken by sparks in common 
air. When we consider the difficulty with which the deviation 
of a magnetic needle is effected by frictional electricity, the faci- 

PkiL Mag, S. 4. Vol. 10, No. 64. Aug. 1855. K 
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lity with which it ia here prodacedi even without any inflQlation 
d the galyanometer^ will appear somewhat remarkable. 

According to Biess^ a thermic action is produced in the wire of 
the interrupted current^ but it ia an exceedingly weak one. With 
my lesa sensitive air-thermometer I could not detect this action^ 
although the same was aufficiently aenaible to ahow the increaw 
of heat in the perfectly closed wire, eapecially when the latter 
waa thick. It ia worthy of notice^ however/that notwithatanding 
this^ a thermo-electric battery waa charged in exactly the same 
manner aa with a galvanic current^ that ia to aay^ oppoaiteto the 
direction of the aame. I obaerved it in a combination of two 
Y-formed bismuth and antimony paira. The common thermo- 
electric batteries are not here applicable^ ^ consequence of their 
imperfect insulation. 

The aparka at the point where the current ia broken have alao 
a thermic actioui in fact^ a much greater one than that which 
takes place in the metallic circuit of the current. When very 
thin platinum wirea are used as poles^ and when they are brought 
near one another^ it has already been observed by several phy- 
aioiats that the point of the negative wire^ which is then aur- 
rounded by the poaitive sparks^ becomes red-hot. 

Chemical decompositions, decompositions of water, iodide of 
potassium, &c., are effected in exactly the same manner as with 
a galvanic current, t. e, only one electrolyte ia separated at each 
pole* In water the electrodes become polarized, and when thr|r 
are composed of very thin platinum wires, the negative one 
becomes slightly illuminated at the extremity. 

Many of these decompositions are interesting when they are 
ao made that the point where the current is broken is at the 
liquid itself. For this purpose the wires of the discharger are 
placed vertical and near one another, and the liquid is made to ap- 
proach them from below, so that the sparks may be made to strike 
the liquid from both wires at once, or only from one, the other 
being kept immersed. In general it is found that the stream 
of sparks from the positive pole possesses a yellow or reddish- 
yellow colour at the top, close to the point of the wire, and forma 
a blue disc below on the surface of the water; whereas the 
atream of sparks from the negative pole is blue at the top, and 
surrounds with this light a part of the wire from the point, 
whilst a yellowish glimmer rests upon the liquid. When the 
liquid is placed nearer to the wires, about a quarter of a line 
from them, the phsenomenon reduces itself to blue aparka at 
the negative, and yellow ones at the positive pole. 

Further, the phsenomenon is different according to the nature 
of the liquid. Non-conducting liquids, such aa turpentine, do not, 
of coorsei show the phsenomenon at all. With distilled water it ia 
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weak/becanse the sparks are small and hare little intensity of 
light. It is more perfect with weak sulphuric acid;, hydrochloric 
acid^ nitric acid;, with solutions of hydnite of potash, carbonate 
of soda^ &o. ; with these alkaline liquids the middle part of the 
stream of sparks has a beautiful yellow colour, at the positive 
pole it is even gold-yellow. The phenomenon, however, is most 
perfect with concentrated sulphuric acid : not one of the liquids 
which I examined showed the blue disc on its surface under^ 
neath the positive pole so great and clear, and beautifully 
coloured. All the above*mentioned phenomena are more fully 
developed when the experiments are made in air rarefied to about 
8 inches of mercury pressure. 

No chemical decomposition can be seen in any of the above 
cases when both poles send sparks to the liquid. If, however^ 
sparks are allowed to issue from one wire only, and the other is 
held immersedj a decomposition is immediately visible at the 
latter^ and it is quite indifferent which pole is immersed, and 
from which sparks are emitted. This remarkable decomposi* 
lion at a single actual electrode is certainly weak, but I nave 
distinctly observed it with dilute acids, and still more distinctly 
with concentrated sulphuric acid. 

With a solution of iodide of potassium the action is different^ 
for it is decomposed even when sparks fall upon it from both 
poles j consequently when there are no real electrodes. Whether 
nitric acid or ozone is thereby formed, may remain at present 
undiscussed. 

If a piece of blotting-paper be moistened with this solution, 
put in contact with the negative pole, and the positive pole 
be brought sufficiently near, a brown spot will immediately 
make its appearance underneath the latter, and the positive 
stream of sparks will have a brownish colour unlike the violet 
colour of the vapour of iodine. Underneath the negative pole 
no colour is visible. But if, on the contrary, the paper be 
touched by the positive pole and receive sparks from the nega« 
tive^ a brown colour will be perceptible underneath both, though 
much weaker underneath the latter. Something similar is 
observed when the negative pole is connected with the earth, 
and a piece of moist iodide of potassium paper is held opposite 
the positive pole only. 

Paper ana sparks have then a brown colour. If sparks are 
allowed to strike upon the paper from both poles, a brownish 
colour will generally be perceptible underneath both^ but always 
weaker under the negative than under the positive. 

If the two moist places upon the paper which are struck by 
the sparks be separated by a dry part of small breadth, sparks 
will fuso spring over the latter. 

K2 
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A piece of paper saturated with nitrate of silver^ perchloride 
of platinum or perchloride of/ gold, is coloured brown under- 
neath the positive stream of sparks. With perchloride of gold 
and perchloride of platinum the sparks themselves have a browh 
colour. 

Underneath them the paper begins to smoke, it soon dries, 
and now a hole is burned through it, which, glimmering like a 
fusee at the edges, rapidly increases in size. Brown filaments 
rise from the paper, attach themselves to the wire, and form 
a kind of beard around the same. Underneath the negative 
stream of sparks these phsenomena do not manifest themselves, 
but a dark spot is there formed, which evidently consists of 
reduced metal. 

The effects of the induction current are now described. The 
reason why that current is only active which is produced by 
breaking the inducing current, and why the other^ generated by 
closing the same, has no action and does not possess the re- 
quisite tension to break through so thin a stratum of air, is 
simply to be sought in the fact, that by closing the current a 
complete conducting circuit is formed, which, like all continuous 
metallic circuits surrounding the induction coil internally or 
externally, is unfavourable to the development and the duration 
of the current induced therein. 

Good conducting liquids, like those of a galvanic circuit, are 
in this respect not different from metals. Of this it is easy 
to arrive at a conviction if the primary coil possesses two wires. 
When the galvanic current is sent through one of these wires 
only, and the other is connected with a pair of metallic plates, the 
development of sparks by the induction coil is immediately sus- 
pended when these plates are immersed in dilute sulphuric 
acid*. 

Under ordinary circumstances, when the current is broken, 
the destruction of the closed circuit itself removes this im- 
pediment, and nothing impedes the full development of the 
current in the induction coil, consequent upon this act, except 
what may be termed an accumulation of electricity at the ends of 
the interrupted inducing current, as well as a similar accumula- 

* For the same reason a former experiment of mine failed. I there at- 
tempted to generate a strong induction current by continually reversing 
the magnetization of the soft iron core of the apparatus. It is easy to 
produce this reversion without interruption. For this purpose it is only 
necessary to keep one wire of the primary coil continually, connected with 
one galvanic element, and to connect the other, in opposite direction, with 
a battery consisting of two such elements, and continually interrupted by a 
Neef s hammer. This combination, however, did not produce the intended 
result, because within the induction coil a circuit closed by a good con- 
ducting liquid was always present. 
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tion at the ends of the induction wire : both are produced by 
the resistance which the air opposes to the passage of electricity. 

The first-mentioned accumulation is now prevented by Fi- 
zeau's happy idea of employing a condenser, for by it the accu- 
mulated electricities can flow quickly out of the inducing wire, 
without a closed circuit being formed. 

The quantity of electricity in the induction wire is not in- 
creased by the condenser. This is easily shown by closing the 
induction circuit after introducing a magnetometer into the same. 
The deviations which are obtained in the latter instrument at 
each time of opening and closing the inducing current are not 
only equal to one another, but are as great without the condenser 
as with it*. 

The generation of electricity in the induction wire at the 
moment of breaking the inducing current is, however, accelerated 
by means of the condenser, and consequently the tension of the 

* From the following considerations it is well known that the equality 
of the quantities of electricity which are generated may he concluded from 
the equality here mentioned. If, at one time, through a section of the 
wire, a quantity of electricity equal to unity passes in the unit of time, so 
that an mtensity of current and a deviation, each equal to unityy are oh- 
tained , and if, at another time, the unit of electricity passes through the 
same section in ten units of time, the intensity of current will be equal to 
one-tenth, and consequently the deviation in the unit of time will be one- 
tenth; therefore in the whole time it will be =10x1^, that is, it will be 
again =1; provided, of course (which has been assumed throughout), 
that the whole time of passage is so small in comparison to the time of 
oscillation of a magnetic needle that the single impulses will strike the 
needle in about the same situation, that is to say, not hi distant from its 
position of rest. 

It is otherwise with the quantities of heat which are developed at the 
opening and closing of the circuit ; inasmuch as these are proportional to 
the squares of the intensities of the current, and not (like the deviations) 
directi^r proportional to the same, we cannot conclude the equality of the 
quantities of heat from the equality of the quantities of electricity which are 
generated, unless the times in which they are generated are also equal. 
For. example, if at one time through a certain section the unit of electricity 
passes in the unit of time, so that an intensity of current and a quantity of 
heat, each equal to unity, are obtained; and if at another time through the 
same section the unit of electricity passes in the time ten, then the inten- 
sity of current will be equal to one-tenth, consequently the quantity of 
heat generated in the unit of time will be =t^4 ^^d ^ the whole time of 
passage will be =10'f^=-i\f, therefore it will be ten times smaller; that 
is, inversely proportional to the time of passage. 

Hence, if the equalitv of the quantities of electricity which are generated 
be proved by means of the magnetometer, the relation between the times 
of generation may be determined by means of the electric thermometer. 
Instead of the latter instrument, the electric dynamometer,' which W. 
Weber has already employed for such determinations (Pogg. Ann. vol.lxxiii. 
p. 215), could be used. Even a galvanometer with a soft iron needle would 
detennine, approximately, the duration of the times of generation. 
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generated electricity is thereby increased. Hence a pole of the un* 
connected induction current acts upon the electrometer at a much 
greater distance when the condenser is employed than when it 
is not. From this it follows^ that when the ends or poles of the 
induction wire are separated by a certain thickness of air^ the 
sparks which break through it are increased in number when a 
condenser is employed ; indeed, many sparks appear when this 
distance between the poles is so great, that, without a condenser^ 
not a single one would be visible. The condenser, therefore, 
actually increases that part of the electricities. which equalise 
themselves at the poles, or are set in circulation> when the induce 
tion wire is interrupted by air. 

This is also proved by the galvanometric deviation, Which^ 
under these circumstances, is increased; whilst, as has before 
been mentioned, it is not changed by the condenser when the 
metallic continuity of the wire is unbroken. It is also proved 
by the decomposition of water which is eflfected by the induction 
current when broken by air; for this action is also increased by 
the condenser. 

What has here been said of tensions, sparks, deviations, and 
decompositions, is also true of the physiological actions, — of the 
shocks wkich are received when part of the body is introduced 
into the circuit. These are also increased by the condenser. 
Not only is the action of the external or actual induction current 
more intense, but that of the inner or extra current is also in- 
creased. I have convinced myself of this in several ways, the 
least painful of which was the following* Two platinum plates 
were placed in spring-water, and connected either with the poles 
of the induction coil or with the hammer on each side of thd 
point of interruption. If the finger be immersed in the water 
between the plates, the effect of introducing the condenser can 
be observed without pain. The action is increased with the 
quantity of the current, as Faraday terms it. With the thin 
induction wire the action is exceedingly weak, stronger with the 
thick induction wire, and most sensible with the still thicker 
wire of the extra current. 

These experiments induce me to believe that for most of, if not 
for all, the medical applications which are now so frequently made 
of the apparatus, the induction coil is quite superfluous, tor the 
extra current can easily be made so strong that no patient Would 
be able to bear its effects. 

Certain it is that the action of the condenser is strength<^ning 
only when, between the poles, there is a resistance to Overcome. 
The more this resistance is diminished the less the action of the 
condenser. On this account its action is much stronger with 
sparks in free air than with the luminous phesnomena in the 
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eleetrie egg. The more the latter is exhausted ^he less the effeot 
of the condenser, which effect disappears altogether (as in ine<r 
tallio contact) when the exhaustion is 'carried to a line, or less^ 
of mercury pressure; provided only that the induction current 
itself is sufficiently intense. For a similar reason an induction 
coil which possesses a short wire produces much weaker sparks 
in free air than one with a long wire ; whereas with the former 
the luminous phfisnomena in a well-exhausted electric egg are 
very little less developed than with the latter. I observed this 
with the induction wire only 1200 feet long. 

Fizeau does not appear to have thoroughly understood the 
action of the condenser. Amongst other things^ in order to 
explain the action of the instrument^ he only considers a single 
interruption of the inducing current^ consequently only a single 
charge of the condenser^ and never mentions what further occurs. 
But it is evident^ in order that the condenser may continue to 
serve its purpose^ it must be discharged before every interruption 
of the current ; and this actually takes place every time the cir- 
cuit is closed after it has been broken. At both these times 
sparks are visible ; in fact, when a condenser is employed, Neef s 
hammer occasions a double series of sparks, which, although they 
cannot be separated by the eye, owing to their quick succession, 
are nevertheless distinguishable in character* The spark, on 
breaking contact, is always weakened by the condenser, and the 
degree in which it is so weakened may be considered as a mea- 
sure of the condenser^s action* ; but the spark caused by its 
discharge is proportionally strengthened. 

Thus it appears, that, by the addition of a condenser, the 
lumnous phenomena at the hammer are, according to circum-* 
stanoes, apparently unchanged^ increased, or diminished. For 
example, when a double wire around the primary coil was em- 
ployed, together with a soft iron core, and a battery of two of 
Grove's elements, the introduction of the 8-feet condenser caused 
the luminous phsenomenon at the hammer to decrease ; with the 
3-feet condenser it was, on the contrary, increased, without any 
particular change in the sparks of the induction coil being per* 
ceptible in the two cases. By employing one of Grove's elements, 
with which the sparks at the hammer are always weak, and are 
still further weakened by the condenser, the discharge sparks 
are scarcely perceptible, although they can be heard, and by their 
irregular and somewhat sonorous stroke they can be easily distin- 

* When the metallic continuity of the induction circuit is unbroken, 
the sparks at the hammer are always considerably diiQinished. Even when 
the induction circuit is interrupted by a stratum of air so thin that the in- 
duction sparks form a continuous line, the sparks at the hammer are always 
diminithM* 
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guished from the regular beat of the hammer. On the contrary, 
by employing a strong galvanic current, these sparks are quite 
visible ; they are more steady than the interruption sparks, emit 
a very clear light, throw out smaller sparks, and, with conden- 
sers of small dimensions, assume the appearance of a small flame 
breaking forth from under the hammer. This is a consequence 
of the great intensity of the current, which has also the effect of 
fusing the platinum extremity of the hammer, even when the 
same is 1 millim. thick, and soldemg it to the anvil, so that the 
action of the instrument is arrested unless the small electro- 
magnet has sufficient power to overcome the solder. The latter 
always occurred when a current from one of Grovels elements 
was conducted through the wire 400 feet long and two-thirds of 
a millim. thick. 

Riess found that this fusion could be avoided by using a long, 
thin, German silver wire to connect the condenser with the 
hammer, and thus throwing a body of great resistance into the 
circuit. The discharge sparks, however, are thereby merely 
weakened ; they can still be observed by employing the current 
from a battery of two elements, even when 120 or 130 inches of 
German silver wire, 0*45 millim. in thickness, are introduced 
between the condenser and the hammer by means of the rheo- 
chord, and it is at the same time indifferent whether the current 
traverses the wires of the primary coil side by side or one after 
the other. 

Further, the action of the condenser upon the induction cur- 
rent is weakened by so great a length of German silver wire, as 
may be best seen by the luminous phsenomena in the electric 
eg^. This is most perceptible when the wires of the primary 
coil are traversed side by side*, when they are arranged on^ after 
the other, no diminution in the action can be detected, even 
when 150 inches of German silver wire are used. In the latter 
case, however, where the interruption at the hammer is scarcely 
perceptible, the luminous phsenomenon in the egg is, without a 
condenser, somewhat different to what it is in the first case ; it 
is more compact, and more like that which is caused by the ad- 
dition of a condenser. 

The interruption sparks as well as the discharge sparks attack 
the hammer strongly, and pulverize the parts which beat against 
one another to a black powder. It is a remarkable fact, which 
has never yet been sufficiently reconciled with the action of a 
pure voltaic current, that here, where an induction cuiTcnt (an 
extra current) also acts, the negative pole is most heated, and 
that a transfer of platinum from this to the positive pole is the 
consequence. If the platinum end of tlie hammer be connected 
with the negative or zinc pole of the battery, and the tongue with. 
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the positive or platinum pole, the first only will wear away ; and 
on the plate of the tongue an eminence of fused platinum will 
be formed, so that in time the platinum end of the hammer and 
the toingue touch one another. I always adopted this kind of 
connexion, because it is much easier to replace the platinum end 
and file the eminence down, than to fill up the holes which, in 
the opposite case, would be burnt into the plate. 

Fizeau has already remarked, that the condenser may, to a 
certain extent, be replaced by a wire of suflScient intensity con- 
necting the vibrating parts of the hammer. I have tested this 
substitute and found it to be but an imperfect one, probably 
because the circuit always remaiiis closed. On this account I 
was led to the construction of the hammer before described, by 
means of which the interruptions of the current can be effected 
within a liquid. In order to study the action of this instru- 
ment, several liquids of very different conducting powers were 
employed, — dilute suiphuric add, spring water, alcohol of 0*863 
spec, grav.y and oil of turpentine. With sulphuric addiAiQ instru- 
ment had no strengthening infiuence whatever upon the induc- 
tion current, and that clearly on account of its great conducti- 
bility, which had also the effect of producing a copious decom- 
position of water even when only a single Grovels element was 
employed, and thereby causing hydrogen, in accordance with the 
direction of the current, to be liberated at the pin in connexion 
with the zinc. With oil of turpentine it had also no effect, and 
evidently for an opposite reason, viz. the complete absei^ce of 
condttctibility. On the contrary, with alcohol, with spring water, 
and particularly with distilled t^a/er, the instrument had a strong 
action, though still inferior to that of the condenser. It was 
interesting to see how a single drop of water, placed between the 
vibrating parts of the current-breaker, immediately caused a 
vivid stream of sparks between the points of the discharger, 
even when the distance between these points was so great, that, 
without the drop, not a single spark would have appeared. 
Water, alcohol, and oil of turpentine, however, all suffer decom- 
position between the parts of the current-breaker. With water 
this decomposition is electrolytic, with oil of turpentine it is 
electro-thermic (so termed by me in a memoir published in 
1847*), that is, it is produced by the heat of the interruption 
spark ; and lastly, with alcohol the decomposition is a mixture 
of both the former. 

The superiority of the condenser, when compared with any of 
the above liquids, is best proved by combining it with the cur- 
rent-breaker when it is playing in water, alcohol, or oil of tur- 
pentine; a strong stream of sparks is immediately produced 
* Poggeijdorff's Aftnalmy vol. xciv. 
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between the poles of the induction wire^ apparently just as strong 
as when the current-breaker works in air. This combination is 
further interesting^ because it furnishes an opportunity of more 
minutely observing the discharge sparks. They are here parti- 
cularly strong and brilliant ; they spurt and hiss^ particularly in 
alcohol and oil of turpentine^ and they pulverize the platinum to 
a black powder^ so that in a few moments the liquid has just the 
appearance of ink. The last also takes place without a condenser^ 
but much more slowly and less intensely. 

Third case* — Interruption of the Induction Current by Lumiators, 

When a glass plate is placed across the stream of sparks pass- 
ing between the poles of the apparatus^ it almost entirely causes 
their cessation^ provided that the poles consist of wires more or 
less pointed at their extremities. It is otherwise when the poles 
consist of plates. For example^ if a square copper plate con-* 
neeted with one of the poles be placed upon the table and covered 
with a glass plate ; and if upon the latter a second^ smaller^ round 
copper plate^ connected with the other pole, be placed, a durable, 
loud) Crackling noise will be heard as soon as the apparatus is 
set in activity ; and if the experiment be made in the dark, the 
small round disc will appear surrounded by a halo of electrio 
light, consisting of an innumerable number of small sparks in 
miceasing motion. The smaller the round plate> the broader 
the halo. On the lower great plate, which in this case was 3 
inches square, no illumination was visible, although the glass plate 
projected more than half an inch over it on each side. It is Of 
no importance with which pole the one or the other plate may 
be connected ; it is always the smaller of the two around whose 
edges the halo is visible. If the latter be moved about over the 
sumacs of the glass plat6> so that only a part of it remains ver-* 
tically above the lower metal plate, it is only this part which is 
surrounded by sparks. If both metal plates are of the same 
siie, and the upper one is placed exactly above the lower one, no 
halo is visible. When viewed from one side, however, it is evi- 
dent, from the illuminated parts where the metal is accidentally 
not in perfect contact with the glass, that from both plates in** 
numerable small sparks pass vertically to the glass. 

Instead of one glass plate, a number of such can be placed 
between the metals. I took five, whose total thickness amounted 
to half an inch, and a rim of sparks was always visible around 
the upper circular plate. This rim was certainly not so brilliant 
as with a single glass plate ; but, on the other hand, with five 
plates the limit was not reached at which the halo completely 
disappeared* To increase the number of glass plates, howeveri 
seemed the more unnecessary) as the diatupiaH of haK an inch 
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was already considerably greater than that at which sj^arks would 
pass between the metal plates when they were alone in air with* 
out the intervention of glass. 

The influence of the glass in transmitting the action of induced 
electricity was consequently plainly proved. The following ex- 
periments will furnish additional evidence of this. The uppeif 
round copper plate was kept insulated^ and held at a distance of 
7 millims. from the lower plate on the table. Now and then a 
single^ broad, short spark darted across where the distance be- 
tween them was least, for without great care the upper plate 
could not be placed exactly parallel to the lower one. 

A glass plate, 4 millims. thick, was now placed upon the lower 
metal. Immediately a perfect shower of small sparks fell from 
the upper plate upon the glass. This change in the natuife of 
the sparks did not, as one might imagine, arise firom the fact 
that the distance was now diminished to 8 millims. j for when 
the lower system wa^ inverted, t. e. when the glass plate was 
laid upon the table and covered with the copper plate, the sparks 
between the latter and the upper plate were again of the same 
kind as before, although, of course, smaller and more frequent 
than at the original distance of 7 millims. 

The above-mentioned change, therefore, is an effect of the 
glass; and this is also evident when the latter does not at all 
touch the metal8> but is held in free air between them. Small 
sparks are seen to spring from both metal plates towards the 
glass, at distances where, in absence of the latter, no sparks 
would appear. 

The same effects are-produced when other insulating substances 
are vmed instead of glass, e. g. plates of marble, gutta-percha^ 
broad columns of liquids, such as distilled water, alcohol, or oil 
of turpentine, enclosed between glass plates. The eleotrometeir 
proves that in all these cases the insulating substance receives 
no, or only a very weak and indefinite, permanent charge^ 

A pointed copper wire was now substituted for the small, 
round, copper plate, and, like it, connected with one pole of the 
induction coil. When held at a distance above the greater plate, 
the point of this wire appeared luminous in the dark ; the weaker^ 
of course, the gi*eater the distance. With the power employed 
by me in all these experiments, viz. that of two of Grove's ele- 
ments in combination with the shorter of my induction wires, 
the luminosity at the distance of 2 inches was so weak that it 
was scarcely perceptible. If now, when the Wire is held at this 
limiting distance, the above-mentioned system of glass plates, 
half an inch in thickness, be laid upon the lower plate, the lumi- 
nosity of the point will immediately be again distinctly visible ; 
it increases the nearer the point approaches the glass, until, at a 
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distance of a few liiies^ a stream of unbroken weak sparks de- 
scends. If the point is made to approach still nearer^ nntil it is 
about a quarter of a line distant, the sparks will not only be 
clearer, but will disappear in all directions upon the glass, thereby 
forming a vein-like figure, similar to that of Lichtenberg^s, with 
positive electricity. No difference could be observed in the form 
of this figure when the point was either positive or negative, 
except, perhaps, that with a positive point the figure appeared a 
little larger. Of course it is more perfect and beautiful when 
the copper plate is covered with one thin glass plate instead of 
with five. It may also be remarked, that even when both poles 
of the induction coil are pointed, the action is not altogether 
interrupted by the intervention of a glass plate. On the con- 
trary, the points appear luminous in the dark, and emit phos- 
phorescent sparks. In air rarefied to about 6 or 8 inches of 
mercury pressure, the vein-like figure appears well developed 
on both sides of the plate, the r9ys being more than an inch long. 
By further rarefaction the usual phsenomenon occurs, the posi- 
tive flame curves itself around the glass and forms a brilliant 
luminous arch. 

It is interesting and instructive to examine these phsenomena 
in their reaction on the induction current. 

When two glass plates, about a square foot in magnitude, 
are each coated on one side with tinfoil and placed with their 
uncoated sides in contact, and the coatings afterwards put in 
connexion with the poles of the induction coil, a continuous 
crackling noise is heard so long as the apparatus is in activity, 
and in the dark the whole intermediate space between the plates, 
as far as the coatings extend, is seen to be filled with innu- 
merable microscopic sparks. A piece of iodide of potassium 
paper placed between the plates is coloured brown, on each side 
equally. If the system is withdrawn from the apparatus during 
its activity, and then tested, by means of the wire connecting one 
coating, for a charge, a very weak one will sometimes be detected, 
though oftener none whatever. This is equally the case whether 
the poles have actually touched the coatings, or whether they 
have been separated from them by a small stratum of air, so that 
sparks might pass from them. It is exactly the same with a 
Leyden jar. In both cases it will either receive no charge at all 
or only a very small one, however long it may have been exposed 
to the current. Even when sparks are taken from one pole upon 
the knob of the jar, whilst the outer coating and the other pole 
are connected with the earth, it scarcely receives any charge at all. 

If, however, whilst the apparatus is in activity, and its poles 
are either connected with the coatings of the jar or send sparks 
to them, a wire be connected with one coating and held suffi- 
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ciently near to the other, broad, loud sparks will be obtained, 
which far surpass the thin induction sparks in splendour and 
strength, although they are inferior to them in length. This 
difference in the sparks is most perceptible when the poles are 
within the spark-distance from the coatings; three series of 
sparks are then obtained, of which two charge the jar and one 
discharges it. It is evident that charges and discharges are here 
only apparently simultaneous ; actually, they follow one another 
at intervals too small to be recognized by the eye*. 

A curious modification can be made in the experiment, by 
connecting the discharging wire not immediately with the coat- 
ings of the jar, but at any points of 
the wires which connect the jar with 
the poles. Let P and N in the ad- 
joining figure be the poles of the 
induction coil FN, a and b be the 
coatings of the jar, and P6 and Na 
the wires connecting the same with 
the poles ; the discharging wires can 
be connected at any points cc of these 

latter wires ; indeed they may proceed from the poles P and N 
themselves, and the intense discharge spark will be obtained at 
the point of interruption dd. But, of course, these sparks will 
be weaker the longer the paths acd and bed, or, more correctly, 
the more resistance these paths oppose. If wires are here in- 
serted which are equal in length or resistance to the induction 
wire itself, then all difference between the discharge sparks and 
the induction sparks vanishes. Cateris paribus, the discharge 
sparks are stronger the more powerful the battery and the 
smaller the charged surfaces, as might be predicted from the 
former experiments of Riess with jars laden by the electrical 
machine. 

With respect to the reason why the induction current fails 
permanently to charge a Leyden jar, even when the former acts 
only by means of sparks, I was at first inclined to believe that, 
in consequence of a transmitting action of the glass, a discharge 
took place ; the phenomena with the glass plates coated on one 
side seemed favourable to this opinion. I have since convinced 
myself, however, that the cause is rather to be sought in the fact, 
that, under all circumstances, even when no second connexion is 
present, the jar is always discharged again by the induction wire 

* This observation was communicated by me to tbe Berlin Academy^ on 
the 7th of December, after I had communicated it some weeks previous to 
a few friends. Since then the phenomenon has been described by Grove 
in the January Number of the Philosophical Magazine. During the pub- 
lication of the present memoir, I have also learned that it was known to a 
few persons in JBerlin as early as last summer. 
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itself. The proof of this lies in the fkct, that the current of 
the induction wire always passes to and fro^ even when its poles 
do not touch the coatings^ but send snarks to them across a 
stratum of air; in the latter case^ indeea^ it is the current con<- 
sequent upon breaking the inducing current which alone oscil- 
lates. If behind the Levden jar or the coated glass plates^ a gal- 
vanometer be introduced into the circuit, no deviation is obtained; 
whereas this never fails when the induction current is simply 
interrupted bv a thickness of air across which sparks can pass'*'. 

This to-*and-fro motion of the current is still more perceptibly 
and beautifully shown by means of the electric egg. So long as 
it is alone in the circuit, the knob connected with the negative 
pole is the only one which is surrounded by the well-known 
beautiful blue light ; but as soon as the Leaden jar or the coated 
glass plates are also introduced into the circuit, both knobs ap- 
pear blue, and when the vacuum is tolerably good, the positive 
flame is also visible above the blue light ; not, of course, because 
two opposite currents simultaneously traverse the partial vacuum, 
but because they follow one another at such short intervals of 
time that the eye is no longer sensible of the changes f. 

Insulating liquids, such as oil of turpentine, when placed be*, 
tween platinum plates and introduced into the circuit, produce 
the same effects as the Leyden jar. 

The experiments with the egg are very instructive, especially 
when a second circuit also exists. When it is introduced into 
the primary circuit Vc or Nc, or into the branch cc at the point 
ddf only one knob is blue. When it is introduced in ca or c6, both 
kziobs are covered with the blue light. 

It is worthy of mention, that the jar ab has no influence upon 
the luminous phenomenon in the branch cc, provided the egg be 
well exhausted, and the induction current itself be sufficiently 
intense. If air is allowed to enter, however, or if the intensity 
of the current is diminished, by substituting a long for a short 
induction wire or by dispensing with the condenser, then the 
introduction of the jar at.a& augments the luminous phesnomenon 
at ddf though in a much less degree than with sparks in free air. 

* If, instead of the coated glass plates, an oiled silk condenser is intro- 
duced into the induction circuit, a continuous crackling is heard, but at the 
same time a strong deviation is obtained when a galvanometer is also intro- 
duced. The crackling in this case, therefore, is caused by an actual 
rssage of electricity, by the breaking through of sparks. At first, when 
employed a condenser whose coated surfaces were separated from one 
another by a double layer of paper> covered on each side with amber 
varnish, I obtained the pheenomena of the glass plates. 

t As BieiB has already shown (Pogg. Ann. vol. xci. p. 290), the tame 
(mtical illusion is obtained when, by means of the pin already described 
(Phil. Mag. vol. x. p. 6), the galvame current is made to traverse the in- 
ducing wire alternately in opposite directions. 
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Mixed Cases, 

By mixed cases I understand those wherein a branched com- 
munication exists between the poles of the induction wire, and 
where each branch presents one of the before-mentioned cases. 
We have just considered a combination of the second and third 
cases, wherein one branch was interrupted by air, and the other 
contained an insulating body. A combination of the first and 
third does not appear to promise much interest ; consequently 
with two branches only, we have but to^consider the combination 
of the first and second cases. 

When CO is an unbroken metallic circuit, and instead of 
the jar a well-exhausted egg is introduced at ab, no light ap* 
pears in the latter as long as the wire presents a less resist- 
ance. If the resistance be increased, however, either by using 
a longer or a thinner wire, the current divides itself between 
both circuits, and the egg becomes luminous. In general 
this division evidently takes place according to the same laws 
which hold for the galvanic current, and doubtless if the resist- 
ances in the primary and branch circuits, as well as the electro- 
motive force of the induction were known, the intensity of the 
induction current in both branches could be expressed by the 
same or similar formulae to those used in galvanism. The ph«* 
nomena are here more complicated, merely because the induction 
apparatus furnishes two Alternating currents of opposite direc- 
tions, of which one has not the power of passing through the 
egg. Through the primary circuit Tc or Nc both currents pass 
alternately and with equal intensity ; through ca, be the current 
at breaking contact alone passes; and again, through cc both 
currents pass, but with unequal intensities, for the cmTcnt at 
closing is greater than the current at breaking contact, because 
a part of the latter has passed along ea, be. Hence, when the 
galvanometer is introduced into Tc or Ne?, no deviation (or an 
ambiguous one when the current is sufficiently intense) is 
obtained ; in eb or ca a deviation corresponding to the current 
at breaking contact, is found ; and in cc the deviation opposite 
to this, corresponding to the current at making contact. These 
pheonomena were very distinct when one of the 10,000-feet 
wires was employed to generate the induction current, and the 
other to make the branch cc. They were also evident, though 
accompanied with far less light in the egg, when cc consisted of 
the wire 1200 feet long and 0*25 miUim. thick. 

Miscellaneous Phenomena. 
Many very instructive experiments can be made with two ot 
more instruments^ of which the following may be mentioned. 
The induction current can be excited in cme apparatus and 
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condticted tlifaugh thfe coils of thfe Dthdr, in 6rd6r to study the* 
influence of inciieased resistance ilipori tTto spatks and himinoas' 
ph^nomena'iii general. For this purpose I conducted the cuii^nt 
of the shorter of my induction wwe^ through the 20,000 feet of 
wire in the other two icoils. The sparks were smaller and less 
brilliant, hut there was no perceptible diminution in thedistan<^^ 
at which sparks could be obtained. TTie' additional introduction 
of twelve beakers full of water, and connected by platinum archei^/ 
did not alter this result. ' 

This corresponds perfectly with similar phttnomena in frictional 
electricity, formerly sbudied by Riess. • Nevertheless, as lar m 
my own experiments are concerned, I am inclined to doubt 
whether th^ieinsion is the same at all points of the long and*- 
well-insulated wire circuit ; for when I loosened one end of thii 
circuit {|X)mtl^ active indnotlon coil, 'and by means of another 
wire, led it alongside the other end of the circuit near to the- 
pok with which it'w<as still cohnected, sparks were visible) 
between them when the other pole was eonnected with the earth. 

The instrtiimentB ean be connected alongside one another, or 
one before the other, in order to stady the influence of the ihick«- - 
ness and length of die wire. 

I had here an opportunity of testing an assertion of MassomV'. 
This physicist states that whmi two induction instmments are 
placed alongside one another, but in opposite directions, and are« 
thus eonneoted with the electric egg, both electric lights, the blue ' 
glimmering light and the positive flame, are simultaneously seen 
upon each knob*.- From this he. arrives at the slarange conclu- 
sion, ibhat rar^ed air possesses the pr(^>erty.(^ simultaneously.: 
oondueting two eleetrie cujrrents of opposite difeotions. I ol:^ : 
tained a difierent and fair mcH*e natural result, via. that under 
the circumstances no light whatever is visible. Masson was 
probably led to his conclusion by allowing two complete instm- 
ments. to. work against one another^ and it is m(»re than probable c 
that the strokes of the hammers of both instruments were not 
exactly isoch]:)onous and synchronous. The phsenomenon observed 
by him* would theu be.a natural consequence. Such could ixoi^ 
be the esse in my experiDikent, for the induedng wisres of bot^. 
cpils for med> one after the other, a single circuit, .which wasv 
broken by a single han^mer. 



In conclusion I will notice a combination, the experiments 
\l^th which are c^culated to furnish indications relative to the 
construxjtipnof.such apparatus, 

, Two instalments, A and B, were so combinied that the current 
* Comptes Rendus, vol. xxxvi. p. 266, and vol. xxxvii. p. 849, 
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traversed the two primary coils one after the other, the induction 
coils^ however, were separate, and A was allowed to give sparks, 
whilst B remained unclosed, and without a soft iron core ; the 
introduction of the latter into B weakened the sparks of A, and 
the subsequent metallic closing of B reproduced their former 
strength. From this it follows that two complete instruments, 
combined one after the other, mutually disturb one another, and 
the total effect is not equal to the sum of the effects which each 
would produce with the same intensity of galvanic current. 

Further, if the above experiment be modified so that the 
current traverses the primary coils of A and B placed alongside 
one another, then the insertion of the soft iron core into B 
increases the sparks of A, and the subsequent metallic closing of 
B again destroys this increase. 

Hence, when many induction coils are connected one after the 
other, so as to form a single coil, it is advisable to allow the cur- 
rent to traverse the primary coils of these instruments side by side* 

With respect to the cause of these phsenomena, it is no doubt 
to be sought in the extra or inner induction current. The outer 
induction current, with which we are at present solely concerned 
and which is produced by breaking the inducing cmTcnt, has the 
same direction as the latter ; whereas the extra current, which is 
at the same time excited in the inducing circuit, developes a 
contrary current in the induction wire, whose tendency is to 
weaken the first induction current, and the more so the stronger 
the extra current, which latter is especially strengthened by the 
soft iron core. 

Consequently, when the primary coils of A and B are con- 
nected one after the other, it is clear that the insertion of the 
soft iron core into that of B will strengthen the extra current in 
that of A, and therefore weaken the induction current of the 
latter instrument. 

By connecting the instruments side by side, a closed circle is 
at once formed by them, and the extra current produced by the 
insertion of the soft iron core into B acts against that in A, and 
may therefore, when both are equal, completely neutralize it, 
when the outer induction current of A will be necessarily 
strengthened. Without the circle formed by this combination, 
t. e. in the wire leading back to the voltaic battery, the two extra 
currents act, of course, in the same direction and strengthen one 
another, in consequence of which the sparks at the current- 
breaker are still very active. 

By the metallic closing of B, the action of its soft iron core 
only will be neutralized. Metallic coverings act similarly, though 
under certain circumstances they may also act in an opposite 
manner. 

Pka. Mag. S, 4. Vol 10. No. 64. Avg. 1855. L 
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[Continued from p. 67.] 
April 26, 1855.— Sir Benjamin Brodie, Bart., V.I*., in the Chair. 

THE loilowing papers were read : — 
'* bsome Observations on the Ova of the Salmon, in relation to 
the distribution of Species ; in a letter addressed to Charles Darwitl, 
Esq., M.A., V.P.II.S. &c." By John Davy, M.D„ F.R.SS. Lotid, 
& Edinb. 

In this paper the author describes a series of experiments on th«» 
ova of the Salmon, made with the intent of ascertaining their power 
of endurance under a variety of cireumstances without loss of life^ 
with the expectation suggested by Mr, Darwin, that the results might 
possibly throw «ome light on the geographical distribution of fishes. 

The details of the experiments are given in five sections. The. 
results obtained were the following : — 

i . That the ova of the Salmon in their advanced stage can be ex- 
posed only for a short time to the air if dry, at ordinary tempera- 
tures, without loss of life ; but for a considerable time, if the tempe- 
rature be low, and if the air b<3 moist ; the limit in the former case 
not having exceeded an hour, whilst in the latter it has exceeded*' 
many hours. 

2. That the vitality of the ova was as well preserved ifi air satuw 
rated with moisture, as it would have been had they been in water. 

3. That the ova may be included in ice without loss of vitality! 
provided the temperature is not so low as to freeze them* 

4. That the ova, and also the fry recently produced, can bear for 
some time a temperature of about 80° or 82° in water, without 
materially suffering; but not without loss of life, if raised, above 84° 
or 85°. 

5. That the ova and young fry are speedily killed by a Solution 
of common salt nearly of the specific gravity of sea-water, viz. 1026; 
and also by a weaker solution of specific gravity 1016. 

Finally, in reference! to the inquiry regarding the distribution of 
the species df fishes, he expresses his belief that some of the results 
may be of useful application, especially those given in the second 
and third sections ; inferring, that as in moist air, the vitality of the 
ova is capable of being long sustained, they may during rain or fog- 
be conveyed from one river or lake to another adhering to some part 
of an animal, such as a Heron or Otter, and also during a time of 
snow or frost ; and, further, that other of the results may be useful 
towards determining the fittest age of ova for transport for the pur- 
pose of stocking rivers, and likewise as a help to explain the habitats, 
and some of the habits of the migratory species. 

" Observations on the Anatomy and Affinities of the PkyUirrho^^ 
hucephala (Peron)." By John Denis Macdonald, Esq., R.N., AS- 
sistant-Surgeon of H.M.S.V. * Torch.' 

As the true position of Peron's genus Phyllirrhoe, and.eveia the' 
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very existence of the aniinals composing it, have been matters of 
" doubt to Zoologists, during a late cruise to the Fiji Islands I deter- 
mined to ply the towing-net with a little more diligence than usual, 
hoping to obtain a few of these almost hypothetical beings, and was 
rewarded by the capture of many specimens. 

Some were taken in the neighbourhood of Lord Howe*s Island, 
SJat 31° 31'^ E. long. 15£l° 3^ some near Norfolk Island, S. lat. 
29° 2^', E. long. 168° 2'', and others, although in smaller numbers, 
in different parts of our track. They genersdly made their appear- 
ance after dusk in the evening, and presented a great diversity in 
size, form and other external characters, which is due to changes in 
the muscular systetn, a variable amount of pigment-spots, &c. Iri- 
defed at first I fully believed that several distinct species had been 
brought Up together, but thi^ idea Was abandoned when I obser\^ed 
the most dissimilar forms gradually assume so close a resemblance 
to each other, as ultittiately to render it difficult to distinguish them. 

From these facts I am much inclined to think that the three spe- 
cies described by Quoy and Gaimard, viz. P. amhoinensis, P. punc^ 
tutata and P. rubra, P. LichtensteiMi (Enrpdice Lichtensteinii of 
Eschscholtz) and P. rosea of D'Orbigny, are all referable to Perort'S 
original species P, bucephala. 

The body of PhyllirrhoS is elongated in form and compressed 
laterally, presenting for description an anterior and posterior extre- 
mity, a right and left surface, and a dorsal aiid ventral border. The 
head is surmounted by two lengthy, somewhat flattened and acumi- 
nate tentacula ; the eyes lie beneath the skin, not being visible ex- 
ternally, and the mouth is in the form of a short truncated proboscis, 
with ^ vertical opening. The oval-shaped body is on an average 
about one inch and a half in length, which is something over twice 
the liieasurement from the dorsal to the ventral border taken at the 
liliddle or broadest part. The tail is quadrilateral in figure, gradu- 
ally Mridening towards its posterior border, which is exceedingly 
thiii. The outer integument is perfectly transparent and lined by 
musctilar bundles, disposed longitudinally, and somewhat more than 
their own breadth ap«-t. These communicate t^ith one another by 
oblique branching slips, which thus form a kind of network enclosing 
long lozenge- shaped spaces. Here and there nerve-trunks of con- 
siderable size accompany the longitudinal bundles, dividing off into 
smaller twigs, which distribute themselves at pretty equal distances 
in a direction more or less perpendicular to that of the muscular 
fibrfes. Scattered about at irregular intervals amongst these struc- 
tures are numerous reddish-brown pigment-spots, in the centre of 
each of tehich a clear vesicle is generally distinguifehable. As abov^ 
alluded to, the actual tint of this pigment, and the relative number 
of spots deposited within a certain space, determine both the general 
quality and the depth of colour which ate found to vary so much in 
different specimens of PhyHirrho^, 

Th& alimentary canal of this creature consists of a musculai* tube 
lined with mucous membrane, extending without flexure from the 
mouth to the vent. It commences anteriorly ih an oral dilatation, 

L2 
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in connexion with which we notice a pair of lateral homy jaws arti-, 
cnlated with each other superiorly, and beset with Very minute and ^ 
sharp-pointed teeth along the cutting edge, altogether much resem-: 
bling those of Ghucus, and a lingual ribbon gradually increasing in 
diameter from before backwards, and supporting a pavement of long,- 
conical, flattened and gracefully curved teeth with fine denticular' 
tions at the base. The central series of plates being symmetrical^ 
the large tooth in each takes up a middle position, but in the lateral 
plates it inclines to the inner side. In some examples I have ob- 
served certain lobulated bodies lying in contact with, the bnceal 
mass, and which I am disposed to regard as salivary glands. The 
oesophagus is short, and suddenly expands into a moderately large 
stomach; and the latter, having received the biliary ducts near its 
posterior extremity, is continued into the rectum, which passes^ 
directly backwards some little distance, and ends in the anus, on the 
right side of the body, at the union of its posterior and middle thirds, 
llie liver in PhyllirrhoS consists of four elongated, tubular, and sac* 
culated portions or lobes, disposed along the borders of the body, 
two lying above and two below the alimentary canal. Each of the 
superior hepatic glands opens by a distinct duct into the supero- 
posterior part of the stomach, While the ducts of the inferior ones 
unite to form a common tube joining it at its infero-posterior part. 
The opposite or caccal extremities of the two anterior hepatic lobes 
end in the neighbourhood of the head, while those of the others 
extend to within a short distance of the tail. The secreting cells of 
these organs are of a rounded or polyhedral form, containing, be- 
sides the nucleus, a reddish-brown pigment and fatty globules. 

Fhyllirrho'e possesses a simple s}'stemic heart, consisting of a single 
auricle and ventricle. This organ lies upon the stomach, between 
the ducts of the two superior biliary glands ; and a large ^'essel or 
sinus, with many circular constrictions in its walls, may be traced 
towards the auricle, bringing back the aerated blood from the hinder 
extremity of the body. ITiere are no visible respiratory organs, but 
it is probable that the cutaneous surface permits of the necessary 
exposure of the blood to the air contained in the surrbunding 
medium. 

The nervous system is well developed. The supra- and Suboeso- 
phageal ganglia, with their commissural chords, form a close ring 
round the gullet immediately behind the buccal mass. ITie audi- 
tory sacs, which are filled with vibratory otokonia, appear to lie be- 
tween both sets of ganglia, and the rudimentary visual organs, oo«* 
sisting each of a simple cell containing a refracting globule imbedded 
in black pigment, are also in contact with the nervous matter. Be- 
sides the actual distribution of the nerves given off from the cephalic 
ganglia, I noticed nodules of neurine lying at the base of the tenta- 
cula, communicating by commissural threads, and sending off each 
a principal nerve to the corresponding tentacle. The ganglion- 
globules were lined with a reddish-coloured pigment, deposited 
round the vesicular nuclei, and when twigs are given ofi^from t&e 
smaller nervea, both the homogeneous neurilemma and tl^e cQnt;^ed 
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henroi}» matter breakup like a dividing vessel, without preserving 
the individuality of distinct nerve-tubes. 

The sexes are combined in Phyllirrhoe, the male and female 
generative openings lying close together on the right side of the 
body in the inferior gastero-hepatic space, and before the anal aper- 
ture. The ovaries lie in the inferior recto -hepatic space, varying in 
dumber from two to five, in general. They are dark- coloured, sub- 
rotund*. atid finely lobulaied bodies, from the fore part of each of 
which a very delicate duct arises, and all the ducts unite to form a 
angle tube, with a tiifling increase in its diameter. This common 
oviduct, lined by a pavement of transparent epithelial cells, passes for-* 
wards beneath the stomach in a fiexuous manner ; and in the inferior 
gastero-hepatic space, it first unites with the duct of the testis and 
again continues its devious course until it ends in the fundus of a 
much larger tube, whose lining membrane is armed with numerous 
conical and tooth- like processes, and to this is appended alongcaeced 
process much resembling the spermatheca of Helh for example. 
The external orifice of the male generative apparatus lies immedi- 
ately posterior to that of the female organs. The testis is rather 
smajl, subglobular in form, and closely connected with a short 
twisted tube*, much dilated at the middle part, and coated over with 
a layer of dark pigment-cells. It is with this tube, as above noticed, 
the small oviduct communicates, in order, as it would seem, to permit 
of self'impregnation^ or to answer some other pyrpose, with the nar 
ture of which we are unacquainted ; but there is also an intromit* 
tent organ, which, however, I have never seen properly exserted. 

A» to the afiinities of PhylUrrho'e with Gasteropods, it may be ob- 
served that the animal is bisexual, that the eyes, like those of Glaucas 
and Jmthina^ are very small and rudimentary, being closely applied to 
/the ganglia of the hi'aiQ, after the ndanner of the acoustic sacs, and 
tbat hoih'PAy^livrkoe and Glaucm agree in possessing two lateral 
bomyjaws»/artioulated with each other superiorly, and bordered 
iwitb minute conical teeth. 

V Jn th^'GlauQida, the branchiae, which consist of simple papillary 
projections of the skin, are distributed in an equable manner over 
the docsal region of th^ body ; and any deviation from this arrange- 
ment would naturally tend, either to a more definite localization, or 
Qtill further dispersion. It is the latter modification which appears 
tiQ have taken place in PhyWrrhoe ; so that its respiratory vessels 
j^amify minutely through the common integument, just as the vas- 
•eular trunks analogous to those which break up in the pectinate gill, 
adapted for aquatic breathing, are subdivided, and spread themselves 
ov^ the «mootli walls of the lung-chamber in Pulmonifera. 
. As respects its affinity to the Pteropods, here too the lateral jaws 
of Phyllirrhoe must be borne in mind, together with the almost com- 
.|)^te suppi;es8ion of the organs of vision. It is worthy of note also, 
tbatits acoustic capsules contain- otokonia, as in Pteropoda, instead 
oif single globular otolithes like those of Glaucus, and there is some 

* I have distinctly traced the homologae of this tube in Pieropodat HeteropodOf 
and the Gasteropoda proper. 
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reason to believe that the lopg tentacula, 9Q called, are the bomq? 
logues of the cephalic fins of Pteropods. 

The particular features of Phyllirrhoe, expressed in the last p«ra« 
graph, also serve to distinguish it from the Heteropoda, but it spme^ 
what approximates this order in the general conformatipii of its body^ 
which is elongated, laterally compressed, and presents a kind of pro? 
boscis at the anterior, and a rudder-fin at the posterior extremity. 
There is also, as it would appear to be, a small remnant of the foot 
on the inferior thin margin of the body, and the lateral nndulatory 
motion of the animal in the water exactly resembles that of C^'O- 
phora, or Carinaria, 

The heart of Phyllirrhoe, in common with that of Heteropods in 
general, holds a dorsal position. The auricle lies posterior to the 
ventricle, as in Cerophora and Firola, but the reverse is the case in 
Atlanta and Carinaria, the difference being due to the relation which 
the respiratory surface bears to the heart itself, lying in every case 
on the auricular side. Moreover it is remarkable that the rectum 
is directed backwards in the former instances, but turns forwards in 
the latter, taking an opposite course to that of the circulaj^ion 
through the heart. 

It may be observed in conclusion, that in Heteropoda the viscera 
are closely packed together so as to occupy the smallest possible 
space, while they are widely distributed through the abdomen in 
Phyllirrhoe \ thus, again, calling to mind its rel^tion^hi^ to the 
Pteropoda. 

This paper is illustrated with drawings representing the animal 
described and some of the details of its internal strupture. 

<' Brief sketch of the Anatomy of a new genus of pelagic Crasteo 
ropoda, named Jasonilla.*' By John Penis Macdonald, VLmx^., H.N. 

lliis communication refers to a remarkable genus of pelagic Gas^ 
teropoda, characterized, like MacgUlivraya and Ch^tropi^ by Ibe 
presence of ciliated cephalic appendages, but having, as in the pre- 
sent instance, a beautifully transparent, cartilaginous and perfectly 
symmetrical shell. The author has seep but one species* wbiph was 
frequently taken between Port Jackson and the Isle of Pines. 

The shell resembles that of Argonavta in shape, is less than one* 
eighth of an inch in diameter, and the little animal, when fully re- 
tracted, occupies but a small portion of its cavity. The margin of 
the mantle is of considerable thickness, containing loosely -packed 
cells, similar to those of the middle or operculigerous lobe of many 
Pteropods. About eight ciliated arms, identical in character with tbost 
oi MacgUlivraya, &c., encircle the head, including the mouth, which 
is furnished with two massive lateral jaws bearing sharp prominent 
dental processes on the anterior border, and with a paiir of simple 
tentacula having a dark ocellus at the outer side of the base.of each. 
A well-formed foot arises by a narrow pedicle from the under surface 
of the body, immediately behind the ciliated collar. The creeping 
disc is elongated in form, subquadrate in front, and tapers oS gradu- 
ally towards the posterior extremity. The latter part, correspond^ 
ing to the opercuHgerous lobe of odier species, is speckled with 
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lijMde clusters of dark pigment?cell8< disposed sq mttch* afti^F tb^ 
manner of those of the ciliated arms as to lead tq the impression that 
it is QQe of the same series, or whorl of organs, to use botanical 
phraseology. A pectinate gill extends beneath the mantle, along 
the anterior third of the dorsal region, lying, as in most cases, ii) 
advance of the heart. The visceral mass of the body, though elon- 
gated, is but slightly curved upon itself, not exceeding half a turn. 
Xbe lobules of the liver, distended with laige amber- coloured oil- 
globules, may be distinctly seen through the transparent outer eqve^ 
lope and shell. Single spherical otolithes are contained in the 
acoustic sacs, and the lingual ribbon is lengthy and flexuous, pre- 
senting a row of uncini on each side, with a series of minute 
denticulations, pointing backwards on their anterior and posterior 
borders. The uncini of opposite sides interlock with one another 
so closely as to conceal the rudimentary segments of the rachis 
almost completely. The shell is cartilaginous, transparent, planor- 
bicular, and perfectly symmetrical, presenting four rows of minute 
conical tuberculations on its convex or dorsal surface. The gyri of 
the involute nucleus are so curved as to leave a central perforation ; 
the mouth of the tube encroaches considerably on the last whorl, 
and the outer lip is deeply notched between the two lateral rows of 
tubercles. The author has named the species Jasoniila M^Leayiana. 
The paper is accompanied with illustrative figures. 

Note ^On the position of Alaminum in the Voltaic series." By 
Charles Wheatstone, Esq., F.R.S. 

Having, through the kmdness of Dr. Hofmann, been penpitted to 
examine a specimen of aluminum prepared by M. Claire- Deville, I 
^Yailed myself of the opportunity to ascertain one o^ the phyi^ioal 
psopQrties pf this extraprdinary metal^ whiph it does not appear 
has bcQft yet detiermined, viz. its order i|i the voUaip series. The 
{iiUowin^ are the results of my experiments. 

Solutiqn of pptf^as acts more energetically and with a greater eyor 
Jntion of hydroge];^ gas upon aluminum than it does on zinc, cadmium 
pr tin. In this liquid aluminum is negative to zinc, and positive tq 
padmiuna, tin, lefid* iron, copper apd platina. Employed as the po- 
sitive meta), the mQst steady and energetic current is obtained 
when it is opposed ^o copper as the negative metal ; all the other 
metals negative to ij; which were tried became rapidly polarized, 
whether above or below popper in the series. 

In a solution of hydrochloric acid aluminum is negative tp zinc 
and cadmium, and positive to all the other metals abpve named* 
^ith thi$ liquid also poppei! opppsed to it as the negative metal gave 
th^e strqpgpst and most constant current. 

^j'itric and sulphuric acids are known not to act chemically in an j 
sensible manner on aluminum. With the former acid diluted as 
the exciting liquid aluminum is negativp to zinc, cadmium, tin, lead 
^nd iron. The current with zinc is strong; with the other metals 
very weak, and it is probable that their apparent negative condition 
is the result of polarization. When aluminum is imuiersed ip dilute 
sulphurip acid' ^^^ metal aj^ears negative to zinc» cadmium, tin 
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and irdn, but with lead, on which stilpbitrie acid has no actioB, the 
cprrent is insensible. In both. these liquids cc^per and<platina are 
negative to alnminaoi, and 0Otwithsianding the apparent absence 
of chemical action on the latter metal » weak eattents ^re p|x>- 
duced. 

It is rather remarkable, that a met&l, the atomic number of which 
IS so smalU and the specific graTity of wlueh is so low, should occupy 
Buch a position in tlie electromotive scale as to be more negative 
than zinc in the series. 

May S» — Charles Whe^tstone, Esq., V.P., in the Chair. 

'• An Eiperiniental Inquiry into il>e nature of the metamorphoj^is 
of Saccharine* Matter, as a normal process of the animal ceconomy." 
By Dr. Pavy. 

The author begins by observing, that the saccharine matter met 
with in the animal oeconomy is derived from two -sources— from the 
vegetable kingdom, and from the liver of the animal itself ; in each 
case being poured into the general circulation through the hepatic 
veins. The liver not only enjoys the power of forming sugar, but 
it likewise exerts (as shown by the experiments of Bernard) some 
modifying influence over that which is traversing its capillaries and 
which has been absorbed from the food, by which it is transformed 
from vegetable into animal sugat, and thus rendered more apt for 
serving in the processes of animal life. 

The sugar poured into the general cinJulation through the hepatic 
veins is conveyed to the capillaries of the lungs, where it in great Jyart 
disappears, but never entirely so, according to very nomerouis analyses 
which the author has made on this subject. If the blood be traced 
onwards from the arteries through the systemic capillaries into the 
veins, the small amount of sugar which impregnates arterial blood 
will be foiind to be still undergoing a, process of desstrnetion ; imd 
what appears exceedingly interesting, this process of destrttd^on is 
not carried on with equal activity in the dHFerent parts of the 
system at large. In the capillaries of the chylo-poietic viseem, thte 
destruction is so complete, that the blood in the portal vein may be 
entirely free from Saccharine principle, when the blood returning 
from other parts, as that contained in the femoral or jugular veins, 
remains slightly impregnated. This curious fact has a bearing that 
will be presently adverted to, with reference to the views to be 
advanced concerning the nature ^ the metamorphosis of sugar in 
the animal oeconomy. - ' . ' 

The principal seat of destruction of saccharine matter in the 
animal system being located in the respiratory organs, seems at first 
sight to support the theory of Liebig — that sugar is one of those sub- 
stances which undergoes a process of oombustion, by its direct com- 
bination with oxygen and its resolution into water and carbonic acid. 
Some experiments on the temporary obstruction of tfee tespiratkm 
and the examination of arterial blood heford and after the opet^atibii, 
led the author to call in question this tiew, as he observed thAt 
notwithstanding the supply of oxygen Was cot off to such an? e?t«pnt 
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^AS ahAo&t to oe^^ion death^ret a considerate destniction of sugar 
took i^ace in the Itgrngs^ Thi», coti]ikd with the kcfr that a dt^* 
|)«til^ncd iof nugar tfid$e3< plaeeiin the dystemic capiDaries, andwr- 
eqcialty BO in different |)ortk)ns' of 'them> induced him to push: bis 
investigations, and see if there might not he some other cause in 
•bperatron in the living aiiimai' to effect the normal desftructioii of 
'^lrgflr^ besides the direct i^micalaokion of the oxygttn ahscarbed in 
reidplmionfj -The results of these isrestigations, whicb^ were iirst 
directed towards the changes produced*in hloodnormcdly containing 
sugar, injected through the capillaries of lungs removed from the 
animal, and iartifidially inflated with atmo^heric air or oxygen gas, 
have induced the authoi: to refer the metamqrpJiosis of sugar in the 
animal c&oonomy, to a process which. i» perfectly consistent. and 
analogous with the well-known chemical hearings of this substance 
apart from the animal system* 

In experiments which the author has now several times re* 
peated, he injected blood removed from the right side of the heart of 
aa animal-^and therefore, normally containing sugar — through the 
tCttpillaries of the artificially inflated lungs of another; ^nd found 
t^at afi long as the blood retains its fibrine, there is as much de« 
structiop of its sugar a$ would take place in the living animal ; but 
:tha€ where the fibrme has been separated from the serum and 
corpuscles* the sugar ceases to be influenced by the presence of 
oxygen, or ceases to disappear during this process of artificial respi- 
•ration; It would hence appear, that something besides mere con- 
itaeit with os^ygen is requisite for the destruction of sugar* But in 
.^ther experimeptSi he has found that oxygen is nevertheless a ne- 
;cessary agent concerned in the process of transformation observed 
during^ the arterializa^on of the blood that has riot undergone spon- 
ilAHe^ous coagulation* It would therefore, seem, in fact, that oxygen 
acts s<eco^<toily on the sugar through the medium of the flbrinoua 
.epnalitiienrt of the blood ;r-tha|> it exerts some changes, upon this 
assotftzedprincipley which are capable of inducing the metamorphosis 
of sugar^^ 

:. ' {f we look to the<»rdinary chemioal bearings of saccharine matter 
ri^art from the animal aystem^ we find that an azotized substance 
^ undergoing the molecular changes of decomposition, placed in con- 
itaQt with sugar, readily excites a process of fermentation, and con- 
averts it by a mere alteration of the grouping of its elements into 
/another substance, one atom of sugar {C^'^ H'^O ' ^) being resolved into 
two atoms of lactic acid (C^ H^ O*). We also find that sugar is 
not ausceptible of oxidation except under the influence, of strong 
chemical reagents. Chemical ^alogy, therefore, would lead us to 
.1q(^ upoD the secondary action of oxygen as the more probable pro- 
.eess of physiological destruction ; especially when we take into con- 
iBideratioa^.that nowhere do we meet with such a constant series of 
.jsioke^larcbinges taking place AS amongst the azotized constituents 
^of a living animal. In the* above- mentioned experiment of injecting 
fibrisuiiled and defibrinated blood . through an artificially inflated 
5}uag» wbe».the blood. is capableof undergoing the! iQOJl^cular changes 
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pf fmsimilatlon on contact with oi^ygen as in the living animal, the 
sugar in great part disappears, but bo soon as the fibrine is separ 
rated by t^pontaneous coagulation, and the blood has thus losf; its 
vital characteristics, oxygen is no longer capable of exerting any 
metamorphosing influence on its saccharine ingredients. 

If the molecular changes occurring during the decomposition of an 
azotized substance be capable of converting sugar into lactic acid, why 
should not the molecular changes occurring during the building-up 
pr elaboration of this same nitrog^nized compound effect the s^me ? 
Indeed, we have seen that the process of destructicoi is carried on to 
a certain extent in the systemic capillaries, and more especially 
in those of the chylo-poietic viscera, where the n^olecular changes 
of nutrition are also correspondingly carried on with greater activity 
than elsewhere. So that analogy and experiment would tend to 
show that the physiological destruction of sugar is owing to a pro* 
cess similar to fermentation induced by the molecular changes 
occurring in the nitrogenized constituents of the fpttimal during life. 
And, in accordance with this, we find luetic acid present in the 
system, and largely separated from arterial blood by the muscular 
tissue, and the secerning follicles of the stomach. 

As regards the lactic acid fermentation, it is well kjiown that 
the presence of an alkali favours, whilst th^t of an acid retards the 
process, (n two experiments on animals, the author injeLCted caTr 
bopate of soda and phosphoric acid into the circulating current, and 
observed in the case of the latter that sugar immediately accumti- 
iated in the blood. 

The preceding observations refer more especially to the changes 
that take pUce in the saccharine ingredient of the blood during 
life; iind the author next proceeds to notice some interesting phae- 
nomena observable during the decomposition, and even the sponta- 
neous coagulation of blood containing gugar. 

If the blood of an animal normally impregnated with sugar be 
placed ^side, and allowed to undergo spontaneous cpagulatjon, on 
examining separately the serum and clot on the following day, it 
will be found, that although the serum may be largely saturated 
with sugar, the clot is entirely, or almost entirely destitute of it. 
Now, as the clot is moist and remains to a certain extent infiltrated 
with the serum from whiph it has partially separated, it would 
appear that even the molecular changes arising from the sponta- 
neous coagulation of the blood are sufficient to effect the destruc- 
tion of normal animal sugar. And this conclusion is strepgtheued 
by the fact, that in diabetic blood (the sugar of which, as would 
iLppear from other considerations also, is not so susceptible of 
metamorphosis as the healthy variety) the sugar does not disap 
pear to a siniikr extent in the clot. 

Under the changes of the decomposition of blood, normal animal 
glucose is very readily metamorphosed. The rapidity of the meta- 
morphosis depends on the activity of the decomposition of the 
animal substances present, and when the destructbn of the sug^ar is 
complete the blood has assumed an add reaction. 
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. This add repicttqa of decomposiog blopd i« cmly •l)8«rvttbl« in 
that which was previously pretty largely impregnated with sugar. 
It appears to be owing to the formation of lactic acid. Certainly, 
it cani^ot be due to carbonic acid, for the reaction remains after 
exposure to a boiling temperature. 

The disappearance of sugar in the manner just pointed out does 
not depend oh the oxygen of the air, except in so far as this agent is 
Gonpemed in exciting the decomposition of the azotized constituents 
of the blood ; for the sugar disappears as rapidly when there is a 
small, as when there is a large amount of surface exposed to the air. 
But if the air be carefully and completely excluded, no signs of da- 
composition of the animal parts of the blood are to be observed, and 
xtnder these circumstances the sugar also remains. The disappear- 
ance of sugar is more rapid where the fibrine and corpuscles are pre- 
sent, than when the serum is exposed alone ; and in accordance 
^vith this, the blood in the one case undergoes decomposition much 
'sooner than in the other — a fact easily intelligible from the greater 
amount of azotized ingredients present. 

If blood normally impregnated with saccharine matter be placed 
aside until signs of incipient decomposition are observed, and the 
sugar is beginning to diisappear, exposure to a current of oxygen 
irapidly completes the total disappearance of the saccharine con- 
stituent. In this observation we have a further illustration of the 
«»alQgy that appears to exist, in tha natura of the metamorphosis of 
sugar aa a pfayaidog^cal process, and that which takes plaoa chemi^- 
oaUy under the influence of an azotized compound, wboie elemen- 
iaiy partioles are in a state of moleeular transition. Daring life, 
ibe lugber c^ganic constituents of the blood are capable of underr 
going the pfaanges of assimilation on exposure to contact with 
oxygen, and there is a considerable destruction of sugar effected ; 
for a short period after death these azotized constituents remain 
statioi^y apd pninfluenced by oxygen, and with this, there is ^ 
corresponding suspension qf the trfmsformation of sugar ; buf; finally^ 
the ^nlm^l matter of the bloocl on contapt with oxygen, especially 
^during a warm temperature, assumes a state of decompooition, the 
inolecalar changes pf which again excite the destruptiqn or metar 
morphosis of saccharine matter. 

The sugar disappears far less rapidly from diabetic blood under 
the influence of exposure to the atmosphere, than from healthy 
right- ventricular blood* From these, afid a few other pbservations 
which he hv^ a« y&t been able to makp on the blood in Diabetes 
Mellitua, the author, were he to bazard an opinion on the nature pf 
that obscure disease, ^puld be disposed to say that there appears to 
be a modification of sugar produced by the liver, which is npt suscep- 
tible of undergoing the normal process of destruction in the animal 
system, and which, therefore, accumulating in the blood, is elimi- 
nated by the kidneys. The experiments of Bernard have shown 
that vegetable glpcose (grape-sugar) is not susceptible of destruc- 
tion in the processes of animal life, unless converted into animal 
glucose by the agency pf the liver. Diabetic sugar would there- 
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fore seem to bear a resemUance in its ph^siologidal i!^alictii» lo 
vcgetabk* mdier tbao to animal glttccNSe. 

llie following communicatioiis were in part read :-^ 
" Researches on the Partition of NmnVers." By Arthur Cayley, 
Esq., F.R.S. 

The author discusses the following problem : — "To find in how 
many ways a number q can be made up. of the elements o, 6, c : ., 
each element being repeatable an indefinite number of times." Thd 
solution depends upon a peculiar decomposition of an algebraical 

fraction p, where the denominator /a; is the product of any number 

of factors, the same or different of the form 1— a:*, and upon the 
expansion by means thereof of the fraction in ascending powers of x» 
The coefficient of the general term is expressed in terms of circu- 
lating functions, such that the sums of certain groups of the coeffi- 
cients are severally equal to zero ; these functions the author calls 
prime circulators. The investigations show the general form of ttir 
analytical expression for the number of partitions, and they also in-^ 
dlcate how the values of the coefficients of the prime circulators' 
entering into Such expression are to be determined. 

" Further Researches on the Partition of Nombers." By ArthttP 
Cayley, Esq,, F.R.S. > 

The memoir contains a disctiesion of the problem. ** to find in boW)^ 
many ways a number q can be made up as- a sum of m terms vkk 

the elements 0, 1,2, A:, each element bang repeaUible an inch^. 

finite number of times." The number q may without loss o£ gene« 
rality be taken to be equal to ^{km-^ay, aUd the expression for th^ 
number of partitions of this number •|(itsf-*a) is by a peculiar me*« 

thod reduced to the form coeff. a*" in ^, where —^ is an algebraical 

fraction, the form of which depends on the value of k, hut mkith di>e§ 
in anywise involve the number m ; the denominator /* is the product 
of factors of the form 1— i^, and up to certain limiting values of * 
the fraction is a proper fraction. The author remarks in conchisiofi 
that the researches were made for the sake of their applicattOA'td 
the theory developed in his ** Second Memoir upon Quantics.*' 

May 10.— The Lord Wrottesley, President, in the Chair« 

The following communications were read :— -^^ 

" An Experimental Inquiry undertaken with the l^w of aseei^ 

taining whether bltij force is evolved during Muscular Contraetidn 

analogous to the force evolved in the Fish, Gymnotus; and Torpedo,^ 

By Henry Foster Baxter, Esq.* • , / 

" On a simple Geometrical construction, giving a very approximate 
Quadrature of the Circle." By C. M. Willich, Esq. :;| 

Let AB be a quadrant of a circle A, B, C. In the arc BC place a 
chord BD equal to the radius, so that the arc BD is one of 60°. 

* This communication will appear in our next Number. 
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Bisect BD in £ ; join AE, and prodace the joining line to meet the 
circfti&fereate in- P. Then AP differs firom the aide ef a square 
equal in area to the circle by somewhat less than the one four- 
thousandth part of that side. . 

May 24, — ^The Lord Wrottesley, President, in the Chair. 

Thei folkrwhtg communics^ion was read ^— 

''A Secood Memoir upon Quantics." By Arthur Cayley, Esq. 

.'Jke memoir is intended as a continuation of the author's introduc-' 
tory memoir upon Quantics (vide Phil. Mag. vol. viii. p. 69, and Phil. 
Trans. 1834, p. 243) ; the special subject of the memoir is the theorem 
referred to in the postscript of the introductory memoir, and the 
numerous developments arising thereout in relation to the number 
and form of the covariants of a binary quantic. The author, after some 
remarks as to the asyzygetic integrals and the irreducible integrals of 
anystem of partial differential equations, and after noticing l£at the 
number of irreducible integrals is in general infinite, proceeds to 
establish the above-mentioned theorem, viz. that a function of any 
Qcder and degree satisfying the necessary condition as to weight, and 
such that it is reduced to zero by one of the operations {ordy } -^Mfy 
<^ {9^} --ydjti is reduced to zero by the other of the two opera- 
tions, t. e, that it is a covariant ; and he shows how by means of the 
tfaedrem^ the actual calculation of the covariants it to be effected. The 
theorem gives at onee (in terms of symbols P, P', which denote « 
Binnber c^ partitions) expressions for the number of tiie asyzygetic 
eovariants ii a given degree and order, 6r of a given degree only, of 
ft quantic of any order ; this enables the discussion of particular cases, 
but to obtain more general results it is necessary to transform the 
expressions for the numbers of partitions by the method explained in 
the author^s •* Further Researches on the Partition of Numbers." It 
a^qpeara by the resultiiig formulae that the number of the irreducible 
inyariants or covariants does in fact become infinite for quantics of 
an order sufiiciently high; the number of the irreducible invariants 
first becomes infinite in the case of a quantic of the order 7; the 
l^^mber of irreducible covariants first becomes infinite in the case of 
a quantio of the order 3. In particular, the formulae show that in 
the case of a quantic of the order 5, or quintic, there are 4 irre- 
ducible invkriant^ of the degrees 4, 8, 12 and 18, respectively con- 
nected by an equation, of the degree 36; and that in the case of a 
qpa^tiO of ibe order 6> or sextic, there are 5 irreducible invariants 
of the flegrees 2, 4, 6, 10 and 15 respectively connected by an 
equation of the degree 30 ; so that the system of the irreducible in- 
variants of a sextic is analogous to that of the irreducible invariants 
of a. quintic. The memoir concludes with a table of the covariants 
of a quadric, a cubic, and a quartic, and of certain of the covariants 
9f a quintic. 
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XIX. Intelligence and Miscellaneous Articles, 

SOUNDING RAPID CtRRBNTS. 
To the Editors of the Philosophical Magazine and JournaL 

Gentlemen, 

SEEING an account, \^hich is making the tour of the liewspapers, of 
. an attempt to sound the depths of Niagara^ which failed in con- 
sequence of the great velocity of the stream not allowing the plumb 
to sink, it struck me that that which could not he accomplished by 
maiti force might be done by a vefy simple contrivance. 

The principle on which a schoolboy's commoakite mounts in the air, 
overcoming the law of gravity, is well known ; and I should think thai 
an apparatus constructed on the same principle, and perhaps of a 
like form but much smaller, and strongly made of iron, would by 
the action of the current of water be forced to the bottom of the 
rivfer. All boys know that the stronger the bree2e, the higher the 
kite flies 1 The depth might b^ easily determined by tii6 angle of 
the detaining ehfetin or wire with the surface of the water. I merely 
throw dut the hint^ hoping it may perh<&ps lead to the invention of 
some apparatus that will overcome the difficulty. 

I enclose a rough diagram, and remain, Sirs, 

Your obedient Serv^tit, 

1¥. SbWBfeftt; 



Sntftee of letter. 




A. Kite, Strongly made of thick canyinjj the scale D, With ft 
, sheet iron.. pointihfr needle wei|^hted le 

B. Detaining chain or wire. keep perpendicular. 

C. Reel fixed at the end of bar E. Chain and hook to attach tte 

apparatus to ihe shore oir bridge. 

ON A FALL OF METEORIC STONES AT SrEMEWORDE IN HANOVER* 
BY M. WOHLER. 

On the 13th of May last, at 5 o'clock in the afternoon, a very 
remarkable fall of meteoric stones was observed near Bremeworde, 
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not far from Hamburg. This phsenomenon was accompanied by 
thunder and a great hissing noise. "The sky was cloudy, so that the 
meteor was not seen ; but three stones were seen falling, and these 
were found. It is very probable that a greater number fell. The 
largest of these stones weighs 3 kilogrammes, the second.!^ kilo- 
gramme, and the third 325 grammes. 

Like Inost of the aerolites observed, these stones are covered wiih 
a black fused crust. Their fracture shows a mixture of several mine- 
rals of a gray colour, amongst wliich a considerable quantity of me- 
tallic iron and sulphuret of iron may be distinguished. They present 
a close resemblance with those which fell in Transylvania on the 
4th of September 1852, and which form part of the collection in the 
Imperial Museum of Vienna. — Comptes Rendus, June 25, 1855, 
p. 1362. 



MBTBOHOLOGICAL OBSERYATIONS FOR JUNB 1855. 

Chiswick. — June 1. Overcast. 2. Cloudy and fine: very clear. 3. Fine j 
cloudy : overcast. 4. Heavy clbuds : very fine. 5. Cloudy : fine. 6. Hot kdd 
dry: rain. 7. Very fine. 8. Cloudy: very fine. 9. Showery. 10,11. Very 
fine. 12. Very fine : clear at night. 13. Slight haze. 14. Overcast : rain. 15. 
Cloudy: fine: rain. 16. Fine: showery: overcast: heavy rain. 17. Cloudy: 
slight showers. 18. Clear : cloudy : rain. 19. Overcast and fine. 20. Light 
clouds : fine : clear : frosty at night, 21. Clear and fine. 22. Fine : very dry air. 
23. Overcast. 24. Very fine. 25. Cloudy and fine. 26. Overcast : very fine. 
27. Dry haze : very fine. 28—30. Very fine. 

Mean temperature of the month 57^*98 

Mean temperature of June 1854 56*93 

Mean temperature of June for the last twenty-nine years ... 60 *39 
Average amouni of rain in June 1*89 inch. 

Bofff on.— Jiine 1. Cloudy : rain a.m. 2. Cloudy. 3, 4. Fine. 5. Cloudy. 6. 
Fine. 7. Cloudy : rain a.m. 8. Cloudy. 9. Fine : rain p.m* 10. Fine : ^ti 
with thunder p.u. 11. Fine. 12, 13. Cloudy. 14. Rain a.m. and p.m. 15. Cloudy : 
ram A.M. and P.M. 16. Fine. 17, 18. Cloudy: rain p.m. 19, 20. Cloudy. 21, 
22. Fine. 23—27. Cloudy. 28—30. Fine. 

Sandwiek MansCf Orkney, — June 1. Bright a.m.: rain p.m. 2. t)ampA.M. : 
foggy p.Mi 3. Hazy a.m. : doudy p.m. 4. Hazy a.m. : clear p.m. 5. Bright a.m. : 
dear p.m. 6. Rain, thunder a.m. : drops p.m. 7. Foggy a.M. : cloudy p.m. 
8. Bright, fine a.m. : foggy p.m. 9. Showers a.m. : showers, foggy p.m. 10. 
. Cloudy a.m. : clear p.m. 11. Bright a.m.: cloudy p.m. 12. Rain a.m. and p.m. 
13. Foggy a.m. and p.m. 14. Clear a.m. and p.m. 15. Cloudy a.m. : clear Km. 
16. Showers A.M. : drops i».M. 17. Driztle, showers a.m. and p.m. 18. Bright 
A.M. : drizzle, showers p.m. 19. Clear a.m. and p.m. 20. Cloudy a.m. : small 
rain p*m. 21. Foggy a.m« andp.M. 22. Foggy a.m.: bright p.m. 23. Bright 
A.M. and P.M. 24. Bright a.m. : bright, rain p.m. 25. Rain a.m. and p.m. 26. 
Drops A.M. : rain p.m. 27. Bright a.m. : clear p.m. 28. Clear, fine a.m. : bright, 
: fine P.M. 29, 30. Bright, fine a.m. and p.m. 

Mean temperature oi June for twenty-eight prdVioiis years . 52^*78 

M^nteinperatnre of this month 52 -23 

Mean temperature of June 1854 52*86 

Average quantity of rain in June for fifteen previous years .- 8*21 inebesi 
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XX. On the Nature of the Force by which Bodies are repelled 
from the Poles of a Magnet; to which is prefixed, an Account 
of some Experiments on Molecular Influences. By John 
Tyndall, PA.2)., F.R.S. ^er.* 

[With Three Pktes.] 
Introduction. 

FROM the published account of his researches it is to be 
inferred, that the same heavy glass, by means of which he 
produced the rotation of the plane of polarization of a luminous 
ray, also led Mr. Faraday to the discovery of the diamagnetic 
force. A square prism of the glass, 2 inches long and 0*5 of an 
inch thick, was suspended with its length horizontal between 
the two poles of a powerful electro-magnet : on developing the 
magnetism the prism moved round its axis of suspension, and 
finally set its length at right angles to a straight line drawn 
from the centre of one pole to that of the other. A prism of 
ordinary magnetic matter, similarly suspended, would, as is 
well known, set its longest dimension from pole to pole. To 
distinguish the two positions here referred to, Mr. Faraday 
introduced two new terms, which have since come into general 
use : he called the direction parallel to the line joining the poles^ 
the axial direction, and that perpendicular to the said line, the 
equatorial direction. 

The difference between this new action and the ordinary 
magnetic action, was further manifested when a fragment of 
the heavy glass was suspended before a single magnetic pole : 
the fragment was repelled when the magnetism was excited; 

* Flrom the Philosophical Transactions for 1855, part i.; having heen 
received hy the Royal Society Octoher 31, 1854, and read January 25,1855. 
The Bakerian Lecture. 

Phil Mag. S. 4. Vol. 10. No. 65. Sept. 1855. M 
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and to the force which produced this repulsion Mr. Faraday 
gave the name of diamagnetism. 

Numerous other substances were soon added to the heavy 
glass, and, among the metals, it was found that bismuth pos- 
sessed the new property in a comparatively exalted degree. A 
fragment of this substance was forcibly repelled by either of the 
poles of a magnet; while a thin b?u:of the substance, or a glass tube 
containing the bismuth in fragments, or in powder, suspended 
between the two poles of a horseshoe magnet, behaved exactly 
like the heavy glass, and set its longest dimension equatorial. 

These exhaustive researches, which rendered manifest to the 
scientific world the existence of a pervading natural force, 
glimpses of which merely had been previously obtained by 
Brugmann and others, were made public in 1846 ; and in the 
following year M. PlUcker announced his beautiful discovery 
of the action of a magnet upon crystallized bodies. His first 
result was, that when any crystal whatever was suspended 
between the poles of a magnet, with its optic axis horizontal, a 
repulsive force was exerted on the said axis, in consequence of 
which it receded from the poles and finally set itself at right 
angles to the line joining them. Subsequent experiments, 
however, led to the conclusion, that the axes of optically 
negative crystals only experienced this repulsion, while the axes 
of positive crystals were attracted ; or, in other words, set them- 
selves from pole to pole. 

The attraction and repulsion, here referred to, were ascribed 
by M. PlUcker to the action of a new force, entirely independent 
of the magnetism or diamagnetism of the mass ot the crystal*. 

* *^ The force which produces this repulsion is independent of the magnetic 
or diamagnetic condition of the mass of the crystal; it diminishes less, as 
the distance from the poles of the magnet increases, than the magnetic and 
diamagnetic forces emanating from these poles and acting upon the crystal.'* 
— Prof. Pliicker in Poggendorff's Annalen, vol; Ivii. No. 10; Taylor's 
Scientific Memoim, vol. v. p. 353. 

The forces emanating from the poles of a magnet are thus summed up 
by M. Pliicker : — 

1st. The magnetic force in a strict sense. 

2nd. The diamaguetic action discovered by Faraday. 
' 3rd. The action exerted on the optic axes of crystals (and that producing 
the rotation of the plane of polarization which probably corresponds to it). 
The second diminishes mojre with the distance than the first, and the first 
more than the third.— Taylov^B Scientific Memoirs, vol. v. p. 380. 

The crystal (cyanite) does not point according to the magnetism of its 
substance, but only in obedience to the magnetic action upon its optic axes, — 
Letter to Mr. Faraday, Phil. Mag. vol. xxxiv. p. 451. The italics in all 
cases are M. Pliicker's own. 

M. De la Rive states the view of M. PlUcker to be : — that the axis in its 
quality as axis, and independently of the very nature of the substance of 
tne crystal, enjoys pecuhar properties, more frequently in opposition to 
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Shortly after the puhlication of M. Pliicker's first memoir, Mr. 
Faraday observed the remarkable magnetic properties of crystal- 
lized bismuth ; and his researches npon this, and other kindred 
points, formed the subject of the Bakerian Lecture before the 
Royal Society for the year 1849. 

Through the admirable lecturesof Professor Bunsen on Electro- 
chemistry in 1848, 1 was first made acquainted with the existence 
of the diamagnetic force; and in the month of November 1849 
my friend Professor Knoblauch, then of Marburg, now of the 
University of Halle, suggested to me the idea of repeating the 
experiments of M. Pliicker and Mr. Faraday. He had procured 
the necessary apparatus with the view of prosecuting the subject 
himself, but the pressure of other duties prevented him from 
carrying out his intention. I adopted the suggestion and 
entered upon the inquiry in M. Knoblauch's cabinet. Our 
frequent conversations upon the subject led to the idea of our 
making a joint publication of the results : this we accordingly 
did in two papers, the first of which, containing a brief account 
of some of the earliest experiments, appeared in the Philosophical 
Magazine for March 1850, and some time afterwards in Pog- 
gendorflp's Annalen; while the second and principal memoir 
appeared in the Philosophical Magazine for July 1850, and in 
PoggendorflPs Annalen about January 1851*. I afterwards 
continued my researches in the private laboratory of Professor 
Magnus of Berlin, who, with prompt kindness and a lively 
interest in the furtherance of the inquiry, placed all necessary 
apparatus at my disposal. The results of this investigation are 
described in a paper published in the Philosophical Magazine for 
September 1851, and in Poggendorff*s Annalen, vol. Ixxxiii. 

In these memoirs it was shown that the law according to 
which the axes of positive crystals are attracted and those of 
negative crystals repelled, was contradicted by the deportment 
of numerous crystals both positive and negative. It was also 
proved that the force which determined the position of the optic 
axes in the magnetic field was not independent of the magnetism 
or diamagnetism of the mass of the crystal ; inasmuch as two 
crystals, of the same form and structure, exhibited altogether 
different effects, when one of them was magnetic and the other 
diamagnetic. It was shown, for example, that pure carbonate 
of lime was diamagnetic, and always set its optic axis equatorial ; 
but that when a portion of the calcium was replaced by an iso- 

those possessed by the substance itself, or which at least are altogether 
independent of it." — Treatise on Electricity, vol. i. p. 359. 

* The memoirs in the Philosophical Magazine were written by me, and 
the second one has, I believe, heen translated into German hy Dr. Kroni^ : 
the papers in Poggendorff's Annalen were edited by my oolleague. — J. T. 

M2 
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morplious magnetic constitaent^ whicli neither altered the stmC' . 
tare nor affected the perfect transparency of the crystal, the 
optic axis set itself from pole to p>ole. The various complex 
phsenomena exhibited by crystals in the magnetic field were 
finally referred to the modification of the magnetic and diamag* 
netic forces by the peculiarities of molecular arrangement. 

This result is in perfect conformity with all that we know 
experimentally regarding the connexion of matter and force. 
Indeed it may be safely asserted that every force which makes 
matter its vehicle of transmission must be influenced by the 
manner in which the material particles are grouped together. 
The phaenomena of double refraction and polarization illustrate 
the influence of molecular aggregation upon light. Wertheim 
has shown that the velocity of sound through wood, along the 
fibre^ is about five times its velocity across the fibre : De la Rive, 
DeCandoUe and myself have shown the influence of the same 
molecular grouping upon the propagation of heat. In the first 
section of the present paper, the influence of the molecular 
structure of wood upon its magnetic deportment is described : 
De Senarmont has shown that the structure of crystals endows 
them with different powers of calorific conduction in different 
directions : Knoblauch has proved the same to be true, with 
regard to the transmission of radiant heat : Wiedemann finds the 
passage of frictional electricity along ciystals to be affected by 
structure; and some experiments, which I have not yet had 
time to follow out, seem to prove, that bismuth may, by the 
approximation of its particles, be caused to exhibit, in a greatly 
increased degree, those singular effects of induction which are 
so strikingly exhibited by copper, and other metals of high 
conducting power. 

Indeed the mere a priori consideration of the subject must 
render all the effects here refeiTed to extremely probable. Sup- 
posing the propagation of the forces to depend upon a subtle 
agent, distinct from matter, it is evident that the progress of 
such an agent from particle to particle must be influenced by 
the manner in which these particles are arranged. If the par- 
ticles be twice as near each other in one direction as in another, 
it is certain that the agent of which we speak will not pass with 
the same facility in both directions. Or supposing the effects 
to which we have alluded to be produced by motion of some 
kind, it is just as certain that the propagation of this motion 
must be affected by the manner in which the particles which 
transmit it are gi'ouped together. Whether, therefore, we take 
the old hypothesis of imponderables, or the new, and more 
philosophic one, of modes of motion, the result is still the same. . 

If this reasoning be correct, it would follow, that, if the 
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molecular arrangement of a body be changed^ such a change 
will manifest itself by an alteration of deportment towards any 
force operating upon the body : the action of compressed glass 
upon light, which Wertheim in his recent reseai'ches* has so 
beautifully turned to account in th^ estimation of pressures, is 
an illustration in point; and the inference also receives the 
fullest corroboration from experiments, some of which are re- 
corded in the papers alluded to, and which show that all the 
phsenomenaof magnecrystallic action may be produced by simple 
mechanical agency. What the crystalline forces do in one case, 
mechanical force, under the control of the human will, accom- 
plishes in the other. A crystal of carbonate of iron, for example, 
suspended in the magnetic field, exhibits a certain deportment : 
the crystal may be removed, pounded into the finest dust, and 
the particles so put together that the mass shall exhibit the 
same deportment as before. A bismuth crystal suspended in 
the magnetic field, with its planes of principal cleavage vertical, 
will set those planes equatorial ; but if the crystalline planes 
be squeezed sufficiently together by a suitable mechanical force, 
this deportment is quite changed, and the line which formerly 
set equatorial now sets axialf. 

Thus we find that the influence of crystallization may be 
perfectly imitated, and even overcome, by simple mechanical 
agencies. It would of course be perfectly unintelligible were 
we to speak of any direct action of the magnetic force upon the 
force by which the powdered carbonate of iron, or the solid cube 
of bismuth, is compressed; such an idea, however, appears 
scarcely less tenable than another which seems to be entertained 
by some who feel an interest in this subject ; namely, that there 
is a direct action of the magnet upon the molecular forces which 
built the crystal. The function of such forces,' as regards the 
production of the effects, is, I believe, mediate ; the molecular 
forces are exerted in placing the particles in position, and the 
subsequent phsenomena, whether exhibited in magnecrystallic 
action, in the bifurcation and polarization of a luminous ray, 
or in the modification of any other force transmitted through 
the crystal, are not due to the action of force upon force, except 
through the intermediation of the particles referred to J. 

* Phil. Mag. October and November 1854. 

t Pbil. Mag. vol. ii. Ser. 4. p. 183. 

X The influence of molecular aggregation probably manifests itself on a 
^rand scale in nature. The Snowdon range of mountains, for example, 
is principally composed of slate rock, whose line of strike is nearly north 
and south. The magnetic properties of this rock I find, by some prelimi- 
nary experiments, to be very different along the cleavage from what they 
are across it. I cannot help thinking that these vast masses, in theur 
present position, must exert a different action on the magnetic needle 
from that which would be exerted if the line of strike were east and west. 
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The foregoing introductory statement wiU, perhaps, sufficiently 
indicate the present aspect of this question. The object I pro* 
posed to myself in commencing the inquiry now laid before the 
Royal Society, was to obtain, if possible, clearer notions of the 
nature of the diamagnetic force than those now prevalent ; for 
though, in the preceding paragraphs, we have touched upon 
some of the most complex phsenomena of magnetism and dia* 
magnetism, and are able to produce these phsenomena at will, 
the greatest diversity of opinion still prevails as to the real re* 
lationship of the two forces. The magnetic force, we know, 
embraces both attraction and repulsion, thus exhibiting that 
wonderful dual action which we are accustomed to denote by 
the term polarity. Mr. Faraday was the first who proposed the 
hypothesis that diamagnetic bodies, operated on by magnetic 
forces, possess a polarity " the same in kind as, but the reverse 
in direction, of that acquired by iron, nickel, and ordinary mag- 
netic bodies under the same circumstances*/' M. W. Weber 
sought to confirm this hypothesis by a series of experiments, 
wherein the excitement of the supposed diamagnetic polarity 
was applied to the generation of induced currents — apparently 
with perfect success. Mr. Faraday afterwards showed, and his 
results were confirmed bv M. Yerdet, that effects similar to those 
described by the distinguished German, were to be attributed, 
not to the excitement of diamagnetic polarity, but to the genera- 
tion of ordinary induced currents in the metallic mass. On the 
question of polarity Mr. Faraday's results were negative, and lie 
tiierefore, with philosophic caution, holds himself unpledged 
to his early opinion. M. Weber, however, still retains his bdief 
in the reverse polarity of diamagnetic bodies, whereas Weber's 
countryman M. von Feilitsch, in a series of memoirs recently 
published in Poggendorff's Annalen, contends that the polarity 
of diamagnetic bodies is precisely the same as that of magnetic 
ones. In this unsettled state of the question nothing remained 
for me but a complete examination of the nature of the dia- 
magnetic force, and a thorough comparison of its phsenomena 
with those of ordinary magnetism. This has been attempted 
in the following pages : with what success it must be left to the 
reader to decide. 

Before entering upon the principal inquiry, I will introduce 
one or two points which arose incidentally from the investiga- 
tion, and which appear to be worth recor<£ng. 

I. On thb Magnetic Peoferties op Wood. 

No experiments have yet been made, to determine the influence 
of structure upon the magnetic deportment of this substance ; 

* Experimental B^searches, 2429, 2430. 
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and even on the question whether it is magnetic^ like iron^ or 
diamagnetic, like bismuth^ differences of opinion appear to 
prevail. Such differences are to be referred to the extreme 
feebleness of the force proper to the wood itself^ and its con- 
sequent liability to be masked by extraneous impurity. In 
handling the substance intended for experiment the fingers must 
be kept perfectly clean^ and frequent washing is absolutely 
necessary. After reducing the substance to a regular shape^ so 
as to annul the influence of exterior form^ its outer surface must 
be carefully removed by glass^ and the body afterwards sus- 
pended by a very fine fibre between the poles of a strong electro- 
magnet. 

The first step in the present inquiry was to ascertain whether 
the substance examined was paramagnetic* or diamagnetic. 
It is well known^ that^ in experiments of this kind^ moveable 
masses of soft iron are placed upon the ends of the electro- 
magnet^ the distance between the masses being varied to suit 
the experiment. In front of a pointed mass of iron of this kind, 
a cube of wood was suspended^ and if^ on exciting the magnet, 
the cube was repelled by the point, it was r^arded as diamag- 
netic; if attracted, it was con- 
sidered to be paramagnetic. The Fig. 1. 
force was considerably intensified 

by placing the two moveable /---^^^^^ ^^^^-^^ 

poles as in fig. 1, and suspending / ^^^^ y^^'^ \ 

the cube at a on the same level / \ / \ 

with the points ; a diamagnetic ^^--s.^^^^ ^^^^^-^^^ ^.^^""'"'^^ 
body placed there is, on the de- ^^"^^^-^^"'^^ ^^"^"^"^^ 
velopment of the magnetic force, 
forcibly driven from the line 

which unites the points, while a magnetic body is forcibly drawn 
in between them. 

Having thus observed the deportment of the mass, the cube 
Was next suspended between the flat ends of the poles sketched 
in fig. 1. The parallel faces were about three-quarters of an 
inch apart, and in each case the fibre of the suspended wood 
was horizontal. The specimen first examined was Beef-wood : 
suspended in the position a, fig. 1, the mass was repelled : sus- 
pended between the flat poles, on exciting the magnet, the cube, 
if in an oblique position, turned and set its fibre equatorial. 

* The effects exhibited by iron and by bismuth come properly raider 
the general designation of magnetic phsenomena : to render their subdivision 
more distinct Mr. Faraday has recently introduced the word paramagnetic 
to denote the old magnetic effects, of which the action of iron is an example. 
Wherever the word magnetic occurs, without the prefix, it is always the 
old action that is referred to. 
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By suitably breaking and closing the circuity the cube could be 
turned 180° round an^ held in this new position. The axial 
position of the ligneous fibre was one of unstable equilibrium, 
from which, if it diverged in the slightest degree right or left, 
the cube turned and finally set its fibre equatorial. The fol- 
lowing is a statement of the results obtained with thirty-five 
difierent kinds of wood : — 

Table I. 



Name of wood. 


Deportment of 
mftSBt 


Deportment of 
structure. 


Remark*. 


1. Beef-wood 


Diamairnetic. 


Fibre equatorial. 
ft 
ti 
It 
tt 

M 
M 
»» 
»• 
»» 
97 
If 
it 
if 
tt 
f» 
tt 
tt 
tt 
It 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
9t 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 

» 
tt 

tt 


Action decided. 
Action decided. 

Action strong. 
Action strong. 
Action strong. 

Action strong. 

Action decided. 
Action decided. 

Action strong. 

Action strong. 
Action decided. 

Action decided. 
Action decided. 

Action strong. 
Action feeble. 
Action decided. 


2. Black Ebon V 


Paramt 


ignetic. 


3. Box-wood 


4. Second specimen ... 

5. Brazil-wood 


6. Braziletto 


7. Bullet- wood 


8. Cam-wood 


9. Cocoa-wood 


10. Coromandel-wood ... 

11. Green Ebony 


12. Green-heart 


13. Iron-wood 


14. Kinir-wood 


15. Locust-wood 


16. Maple 


17. Lance-wood 


18. OUve-tree 

19. Peruvian-wood 

20. Prince's- wood 

21. Camphor-woo4 

22. Sandal-wood y 

23. Satin-wood.., 


24. Tulip-wood ' 


25. Zebra-wood 

26. Botany Bay Oak ... 

27. Mazatlan-wood 

28. Tamarind-wood 

29. Sycamore ....* 


30. Beech 


31. Ruby-wood 


32. Jacca , 


33. Oak.... 


34. Yew 


35. Black Oak 







The term " decided " is here used to express an action more 
energetic than ordinary^. but in no case ddes the result lack the 
decision necessary to place it beyond doiibt. It must also be 
remarked that the term "strong^' is used in relation to the 
general deportment of wood ; for, compared with the action of 
many other diamagnetic bodies^ the strongest actiop of wood is 
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but feeble. Simple as the problem may appear^ it required 
considerable time and care to obtain the results here recorded. 
During a first examination of the cubes eight anomalies presented 
themselves — in eight cases the fibre set either oblique or axial. 
The whole thirty-five specimens were carefully rescraped with 
glass and tested once more ; still two remained, which, though 
repelled as masses, persistently set with the fibre axial, and 
oscillated round this position so steadily as to lead to the sup« 
position that the real deportment of the substance was thus 
exhibited, I scraped these cubes ten times successively, and 
washed them with ail care, but the deportment remained un- 
changed. The cubes, for the sake of reference, had been stamped 
with diminutive numbers by the maker of them ; and I noticed 
at length, that in these two cases a trace of the figures remained : 
on removing the whole surface which bore the stamp from each, 
the cubes forsook the axial position, and set, like the others, 
with the fibre equatorial. 

The influence of the mere form of an impurity was here veiy 
prettily exhibited. The cubes in question had been stamped 
(probably by an iron tool) with the numbers 33 and 37, which 
lay in the line of the fibre ; the figures, being dumpy little ones, 
caused an elongation of the magnetic impurity along the said 
line, and the natural consequence of this elongation was the 
deportment above described. 

Of the thirty-five specimens examined one proved to be para- 
magnetic. Now, it may be asked, if the views of molecular 
action stated in the foregoing pages be correct, how is it that 
this paramagnetic cube sets its fibre equatorial ? The case is 
instructive. The substance (bog oak) had been evidently 
steeped in a liquid containing a small quantity of iron in solu- 
tion, whence it derives its magnetism; but here we have no 
substitution of paramagnetic molecules for diamagnetic ones, as 
in the cases referred to. The extraneous magnetic constituent 
is practically indifierent as to the direction of magnetization, 
and it therefore accommodates itself to the directive action of 
the wood to which it is attached. 

II. On the Rotation of Bodies between Pointed 
Magnetic Poles. 

In his experiments on charcoal, wood-bark and other sub- 
stances, M. Plucker discovered some very curious phsenomena 
of rotation, which occurred on removing the substance experi- 
mented on from one portion of the magnetic field to another. 
To account for these phsenomena, he assumed, that in the 
substances which exhibited the rotation, two antagonist forces 
were perpetually active — a repulsive force, which caused the 
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substance to assume one position; and an attractive force^ 
which caused it to assume a different position : that^ of these 
two forces^ the repulsive diminished more quickly than the 
attractive^ when the distance of the body from the poles was 
augmented. Thus^ the former, which was predominant close 
to the poles, succumbed to the latter when a suitable distance 
was attained, and hence arose the observed rotation. 

Towards the conclusion of the memoir published in the Sep-* 
tember Number of the Philosophical Magazine for 1851, 1 stated 
that it was my intention further to examine this highly ingenious 
theory. I shall now endeavour to fulfil the promise then made, 
and to state, as briefly as I can, the real law which regulates 
these complex phaenomena. 

The masses of soft iron sketched in fig. 1 were placed upon 
the ends of the electro-magnet, with their pointsfacing each other; 
between the points the body to be examined was suspended by 
a fine fibre, which, passing round a groove, the substance could 
be raised or lowered by turning a milled head. The body was 
first suspended on the level of the points and its deportment 
noted, it was then slowly elevated, and the change of position, 
if any, was observed. It was finally permitted to sink below 
the points and its deportment there noted also. 

The following is a statement of the results ; the words 
'equatorial' (E.) and 'axial' (A.) imply that the longest hori- 
zontal dimension of the substance examined took up the position 
denoted by each of these words respectively. The manner in 
which the bars were prepared is explained finrther on. 

Table II. 





Horisontal 


Deportment 


Pontion. 


Between 
poles. 


Above. 


Below. 


]. Tartaric acid 


0-5 xOl 
0-4 xOl 

0-6 xOl 
0-9 X012 
0-55 X 0-25 
0-48 X 0-2 
0-45 X 01 
0-6 xO-3 
0-6 X012 
07 X015 
0-6 X003 
10 X013 
0-5 XOl . 


Diamagnetic. 

»> 

Paramagnetic. 

ft 
Diamagnetic 

ti 

Paramagnetic. 

i» 
Paramagnetic. 

ft 

» 
Diamagnetic. 

»> 
Paramagnetic. 


E. 
E. 

A. 
A. 
E. 
E. 
A. 
E. 
E. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
E. 
E. 
A. 


A. 
A. 

E. 
E. 
A. 
A. 
E. 
A. 
A. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
A. 
A. 
E. 


A. 
A. 

£. 
E. 
A. 
A. 
E. 
A. 
A. 
«. 
E. 
E. 
A. 
A. 
E. 


9. A second specimen... 

3. Red ferrocyanide of 

Dotassium 


4. A second prism 

5. Citric acid 


6. A second specimen... 

7. Beryl 


8. Saltpetre 


9. Nitrate of soda 

10. Sulphate of iron 

11. A second specimen... 

12. A third specimen ... 

13. Calcareous spar 

14. A full crystal 


15. Carbonate of iron ... 


0-6 xOl 
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(Table II. continued.) 



Name of substanee. 


Horaontal 


Deportment 
01 msM. 


Position. 


Between 
poles. 


Above. 


Below. 


16. Carbonate of iron 
powdered and com- 
pressed 


0-9 xO-18 
0-8 X0K)8 
0-95x015 
0-7 XO-05 

0-6 xO-07 
10 xO-15 
21 xO-1 
M xOl 
0-9 xOl 
0-9 xO-3 
0-6 xO-2 
0-38x018 
0-4 X018 

0-34x004 

length 6 times width 

08 xOK>6 
0-6 X0K)7 

0-45x004 
0-32x0-2 
0-26x016 
0-24x004 
0-6 xO-08 


Paramagnetic. 
it 

it 

11 

ft 
Paramagnetic. 

>f 

11 

t> 

i» 
Diamagnetic. 

If 

» 

11 

11 
11 
» 
11 
Paramagnetic. 


A 
A 
E 
E 

1: 

A. 

A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
E. 
E. 

E. 
E. 

E. 
E. 

E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
A. 


E. 
E. 
A. 
A. 

A. 
A. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
£. 
A. 
A. 

A. 
A. 

A. 
A. 

A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
E. 


E 
E 
A 
A 

A. 
A. 

E. 

E. 

E. . 

E. 

E. 

A. 

A. 

A. 
A. 

A. 
A. 

A. 
A. 
A. 

A, 
E. 


17. Compressed disc .... 

18. Bismuth 


19. The same compressed 

20. The same powdered 
and compressed .'.r 

21. Cylinder of the same. 

22. Tourmaline 


23. A second specimen... 

24. A third 


25. Sulphate of nickel... 

26. A second specimen... 

27. Heaw snar 


28. A second specimen... 

29. Carbonate of tin pow- 

dered and compress- 
ed 


30. A second specimen... 

31. Ammonio-phosphste 
of magnesia pow- 
dered and compress- 
ed 


32. A second specimen... 

33. Carbonate of mag- 
nesia powdered and 
compressed 


34. Sulphate of magnesia 

35. A second specimen .. 

36. Flour compressed ... 

37. Oxalate of cobalt ... 



These experiments might be extended indefinitely, but suffi- 
cient are here to enable us to deduce the law of action. In the 
first place we notice, that all those substances which set equa« 
torial between the points, and axialabove and below them, are 
diamagnetic; while all those which set axial between the points, 
and equatorial above and below them, 2LrQ paramagnetic. When 
any one of the substances here named is reduced to the spherical 
form, this rotation is not observed. I possess, for example, four 
spheres of calcareous spar, and when any one of them is suspended 
between the points, it takes up a position which is not changed 
when the sphere is raised or lowered ; the crystallographic axis 
sets equatorial in all positions. A sphere of compressed car- 
bonate of iron, suspended between the points, also sets that 
diameter along which the pressure is exerted from pole to pole. 
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and continues to do so when raised or lowered. A sphere of 
compressed bismuth^ on the other hand^ sets its Une of compres- 
sion always equatorial. The position taken up by the spheres 
depends upon the molecular structure of the sabstances which 
compose them ; but, when the mass is elongatedy another action 
comes into play. Such a mass being suspended with its length 
horizontal^ the repulsion of its ends constitutes a mechanical 
couple which increases in power with the length of the mass ; 
and when the body is long enough, and the local repulsion of 
the ends strong enough, the couple, when it acts in opposition 
to the directive tendency due to structure, is able to overcome 
the latter and to determine the position of the mass. In all the 
cases cited, it was so arranged that the length of the body and 
its structure should act in opposition to each other. Tartaric 
acid and citric acid cleave with facility in one direction, and, in 
the specimens used, the planes of cleavage were perpendicular 
to the length of the body. In virtue of the structure these 
planes tended to set equatorial, but the repulsion of the elongated 
mass by the points prevented this, and caused the planes to set 
axial. When, however, the body was raised or lowered out of 
the sphere of this local repulsion, and into a position where the 
distribution of the force was more uniform, the advantage due 
to length became so far diminished that it was overcome, in 
turn, by the influence of structure, and the planes of cleavage 
turned into the equatorial position. In the specimen of salt- 
petre the shortest horizontal dimension was parallel to the axis 
of the crystal, which axis, when the influence of form is destroyed, 
always sets equatorial. A full crystal of calcareous spar will, 
when the magnetic distribution is tolerably uniform, always 
set its axis at right angles to the line joining the poles ; but the 
axis is the shortest dimension of the crystal, and, between the 
points, this mechanical disadvantage compels the influence of 
structure to succumb to the influence of shape. A cube of 
calcareous spar, in my possession, may be caused to set the 
optic axis from pole to pole between the points, but this is 
evidently due to the elongation of the mass along the diagonals ; 
for, when the corner of the cube succeeds in passing the point 
of the pole, the mass turns its axis with surprising energy into 
the equatorial position, round which it oscillates with great 
vivacity. Counting the oscillations, I found that eighty-two 
were performed by the cube, when its axis was equatorial, in the 
time required to perform fifty-nine, when the axis stood from 
pole to pole. Heavy spar and coelestine are beautiful examples 
of directive action. These crystals, as is well known, can be 
cloven into prisms with rhombic bases : the principal cleavage 
is parallel to the base of the prism^ while the two subordinate 
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cleavages constitute the sides. If a short prism be suspended 
in a tolerably uniform field of force, so that its rhombic ends 
shall be horizontal, on exciting the magnet the short diagonal 
will set equatorial, as shown in fig. 2. If the prism be suspended 
with its axis and the short diagonal horizontal, the long diagonal 

Fig. 2. 




Fig. 3. 




Fig. 4. 





being therefore vertical, the short diagonal will retain the equa* 
torial position, while the axis of the prism sets axial as in fig. 3. 
If the prism be suspended with its long diagonal and axis hori- 
zontal, the short diagonal being vertical, and its directive power 
therefore annulled, the axis will take up the equatorial position, 
as in fig. 4. Now as the line which sets equatorial in diamag- 
netic bodies is that in which the magnetic repulsion acts most 
strongly*, the crystal before us furnishes a perfect example of 

* Phil. Mag. Ser. 4. vol. ii. p. 177. , 
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a substance possessing three rectangular magnetic axes^ no two 
of which are equal. In the experiment cited in Table II., the 
mass was so cut that the short diagonal of the rhombic base 
was perpendicular to the length of the specimen. Carbonate 
of tin, and the other powders, were compressed by placing the 
powder between two clean plates of copper, and squeezing them 
together in a strong vice. The line of compression in diamag- 
netic bodies always sets equatorial, when the field of force 
is uniform, or approximately so ; but between points the repul- 
sion of the ends furnishes a couple strong enough to overcome 
this directive action, causing the longest dimension of the 
mass to set equatorial, and consequently its line of compression 
axial. ' 

The antithesis between the deportment of diamagnetic bodies 
and of paramagnetic ones is perfect. Between the points the 
former class set equatorial, the latter axial. Raised or lowered, 
the former set axial, the latter equatorial. The simple substi- 
tution of an attractive for a repulsive force produces this effect. 
A sphere of ferrocyanide of potassium, for example, always sets 
the line perpendicular to the crystallographic axis from pole to 
pole ; but when we take a full crystal, whose dimension along 
its axis, as in one of the cases before us, is six times the dimen- 
sion at right angles to the axis, the attraction of the ends of 
such a mass is sufficient to overcome the directive action due to 
structure, and to pull the crystal into the axial position between 
the points. In a field of uniform force, or between flat poles, 
the length sets equatorial, and it is the partial attainment of 
such a field, at a distance from the points, that causes the crystal 
to turn from axial to equatorial when it is raised or lowered. 
Beryl is a paramagnetic crystal, and when the influence of form 
is annulled, it always sets a line perpendicular to the axis of the 
crystal from pole to pole ; a cube of this crystal, at present in 
my possession, shows this deportment whether the poles are 
pointed or flat ; but in the specimen examined the dimension of 
the crystal along its axis was greatest, and hence the deportment 
described. It is needless to dwell upon each particidar para- 
magnetic body : the same principle was observed in the prepara- 
tion and choice of all of them ; namely, that the line which, in 
virtue of the internal structure of the substance, would set axial, 
was transverse to the length of the body. The directive action 
due to structure was thus brought into opposition with the 
tendency of magnetic bodies to set their longest dimension from 
pole to pole : between the points the latter tendency was trium- 
phant ; at a distance, on the contrary, the influence of structure 
prevailed. The substance which possesses this directive action 
in the highest degree is carbonate of iron : when a lozenge. 
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cloven from the crystalline mass^ is suspended from [the angle 
at which the crystallographic axis issues^ there is great difficulty 
in causing the plate to set axial. If the points are near^ on 
exciting the magnetism the whole mass springs to one or the 
other of the points ; and when the points are distant^ the plate, 
although its length may be twenty times its thickness^ will set 
strongly equatorial. An excitation by one cell was sufficient to 
produce this result. - In the experiment cited the residual mag- 
netism was found to answer best, as it permitted the ends of 
the plate to be brought so near to the points that the mass was 
pulled into the axial position. When the magnet was more 
strongly excited, and the plate raised so far above the points as 
to prevent its springing to either of them, it was most interesting 
to watch the struggle of the two opposing tendencies. Neither 
the axial nor the equatorial position could be retained ; the plate 
would wrench itself spasmodically from one position into the 
other, and, like the human spirit operated on by conflicting 
passions, find rest nowhere. 

The conditions which determine the curious effects described 
in the present chapter may be briefly expressed as follows : — 

An elongated diamagnetic body being suspended in the 
magnetic field, if the shortest horizontal dimension tend, in 
virtue of the internal structure of the substance, to set equatorial, 
it is opposed by the tendency of the longest dimension to take 
up the same position. Between the pointed poles the influence 
of length usually predominates; above the points and below 
them the directive action due to structure prevails. 

Hence, the rotation of such a diamagnetic body, on being raised 
or lowered, is always from the equatorial to the axial position. 

If the elongated mass be magnetic, and the shortest dimension 
of the mass tend, in virtue of its structure, to set from pole to 
pole, it is opposed by the tendency of the longest dimension 
to take up the same position. Between the points the influence 
of length is paramount ; above and below the points the influence 
of structure prevails. 

Hence, the rotation of magnetic bodies^ on being raised or 
lowered, is always from the axial to the equatorial position. 

The error of the explanation which referred many of the above 
actions to the presence of two conflicting forces, one of which 
diminished with the distance in a quicker ratio than the other, 
lies in the supposition, that the assuming of the axial position 
proved a body to be 'magnetic, while the assuming of the equa- 
torial position proved a body to be diamagnetic. This assump- 
tion was perfectly natural in the early stages of diamagnetic 
research, when the modification of magnetic force by structure 
was unknown. Experience however proves that the total mass 
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of a magnetic body continues to be attracted after it has assamed 
the equatorial position^ while the total mass of a diamagnetic 
body continues to be repelled after it has taken up the axial 
one. 

III. On the Distribution op the Magnetic Force 

BETWEEN TWO FlAT FoLES. 

In experiments where a uniform distribution of the magnetic 
force is desirable^ flat poles, or magnetized surfaces, have been 
recommended. It has long been known that the force proceeds 
with great energy from the edges of such poles : the increase 
of force from the centre to the edge has been made the subject 
of a special investigation by M. von Kolke"*^. The central portion 
of the magnetic field, or space between two such magnetized 
surfaces, has hitherto been regarded as almost perfectly uniform, 
and indeed for all ordinary experiments the uniformity is suffi- 
cient. But, when we examine the field carefully, we find that 
the uniformity is not perfect. Substituting, for the sake of 
convenience, the edge of a pole for a point, I studied the phe- 
nomena of rotation described in the last section, in a great 
number of instances, by comparing the deportment of an elon- 
gated body, suspended in the centre of the space between two 
flat poles, with its deportment when suspended between the top 
or the bottom edges. Having found that the fibre of wood, in 
masses where form had no influence, always set equatorial, I 
proposed to set this tendency to contend with an elongation of 
the mass in a direction at right angles to the fibre. For this 
purpose thirty-one little wooden bars were carefully prepared 
and examined, the length of each bar being about twice its width, 
and the fibre coinciding with the latter dimension. The bars 
were suspended from an extremely fine fibre of cocoon silk, and 
in the centre of the magnetic field each one of them set its 
length axial and consequently its fibre equatorial. Between the 
top and bottom edges, on the contrary, each piece set its longest 
dimension equatorial, and, consequently, the fibre axial. 

For some time I referred the axial setting of the mass, in the 
centre of the field, to the directive action of the fibre, though, 
knowing the extreme feebleness of this directive action, I was 
surprised to find it able to accomplish what the experiments 
exhibited. The thought suggested itself, however, of suspending 
th^ bars with the fibre vertical, in which position the latter could 
have no directive influence. Here also, to my surprise, the 
directive action, though slightly weakened, was the same as 
before : in the centre of the field the bars took up the axial 
position. Bars of sulphur, wax, salt of hartshorn, and other 
* PoggendorflTs Annakn, vol. Ixxxi. p. 321. 
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dialniignetic substances were next examined: they sSi acted iit 
the 8am6 manner as the wood^ and thus showed that the eaos^ 
of the rotation lay^ not in the stmcttire of the substances^ but 
in the distribution of the magnetic force around them» Thiff 
distribution in fact was such^ that the straight line which con* 
nected the centre of one pole with that of the opposite one was; 
the line of weakest force. Ohm represents the distribution of 
electricity upon the surfaces of conductors by regarding the 
tensions as ordinates^ and erecting th^m from the points id 
which they correspond, the steepness of the curve formed hf 
tiniting the ends of the ordinates being the measure of the 
increase or diminution of tension. Taking the centre of the 
magnetic field as the origin/ and drawing lines axial and equa* 
torial ; if we erect the magnetic tensions along th^se lines^ we 
shall find a steeper curve in the equatorial than in the axiaf 
direction. This may be proved by suspending a bit of carbonate 
6f iron in the centre of the magnetic field; on exciting the 
inagnet^ the suspended body will not move to the nearest portioii 
6f the flat pole^ though it may be not more than a quarter of 
an inch distant^ but will move equatoriallv towards the edgesj^ 
though they may be two inches distant. The little diamagnetie 
bars referred to were therefore pushed into the axial position by 
the force acting with superior power in an equatorial direction. ' 
< / The results just described are simply due to the recession of 
the ends of an dongated body from places of stronger to thos^ 
of weaker force ; but it is extremely instructive to observe hoW 
this. result is modified by structure. If^ for example^ a plate 
6f bismuth be suspended between the poles with the plane of 
principal cleiavage vertical/ the plate will assert the equatorial 
position from top to bottom ; and in the centre with almost thcf 
same force as between the edges. The cause of this lies in thd 
Structure of the bismuth. Its position in the field depends not 
so much upon the distribution of the magnetic force around it>- 
as upon the direction of the force through it. I will not> however^ 
teticipate matters by entering further upon this subject at 
present. 

IV. CoM]?ARATIVB ViEW OP PARAMAGNETIC AND DlAHAQXETIC 
PHiBNOMENA. 

, 1. State of Diamagnetie Bodies under Magnetic Ififiuence^ ^ 

When a piece of soft iron is brought near to a magnet^ it is 
attracted by the latter: this attraction is not the act of thcf 
magnet alone^ but results from the mutual action of the magnet 
and the body upon which it operates. The soft iron in thid 
case is said to be magnetized by influence; it becomes itself a 
DifliAgnetj and the intensity of its magnetization Varies with thd 

PhU. Mag. S. 4. Vol. 10. No. 65. Sept. 1855. N 
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^reiigt^ of the in^uen^ing magnet. PoisBon* fi^ued tb^ ftct 
Qf magaetieation as confiisting of the decompositiQa of a uQutral> 
magnetic fluid into north and 9Quth maguetism^ the amount of 
the decomposition being prpportional to the strength of th^ 
Qiagnet which produce^ it. Ampere^ discarding the noUcm of 
magnetJLp fluids^ figured the molecules of soft iron as si^i^mded 
l^y puirrents of electricityj and conceived the afjt of XQagnetisuition 
tQ consist in setting the planes of these molecular currents 
parallel to each other : the degree of parallelism, or in othei^ 

?Qrds, the intensity of the ma^etization, dependiQgj as iu 
qifispu's hypothesis^ upon the strength of the iofluenping 
fiawnet, 

, Pie stat^ into which the soft iron is heire supposed to be 
^own is a stat^ of constraint, apd when then^agnetis veinove4i^^ 
the substance returns to its, normal condition. Poi^son^s sepa^ 
lat^ fluids rush together once more, and Ampere's moleculai^, 
Qfirrents return to their former irregular positions. As otir 
IpoLowledge increases, . we ^hall probably find both hypotheses 
kiadeqiiate to represent the pfas^no^ena ; the only thing certain 
19, that the soft iro¥i> when acted upon by the magnet, is thrpwo 
mto au unusual condition, in virtue of which it is attracted j audr 
that the intensity of this condition is ^ function of the force; 
which produces it« 

There are, however, certain bodies which, unlike soft iron, 
offer a great resistance to the impbsition of the mi^gpetic state^ 
but when OQce they are magnetised they do not, oq the removal 
gf the. magnet, return to their neutral condition, but 01^ .th(| 
contrary retain the magnetism impressed on them. It is iu 
virtue of this quality that steel can be formed into compass 
needles aud permanent magnets. , This power of resistance and 
retention is named by Poisson. coercive force. 
, Jj^% us conceive a body already magnetized, and in which 
coercive force exists in a very high degree — a piece of very hard 
steel for example — to be brought near a magnet, the strength 
of which is not sufficient to magnetize the steel further* To 
simplify the matter let us fix our attention upon the south pole 
of the magnet^ and conceive it to act upon the north pole of the 
piece of steel. Let the magnetism; of the said south pole, 
referred to any imit, .be M, and of the north pole of the 
steel', MV then their mutual attraction^ at the unit of distabce, 
ifii expressed by the product MM'. Conceive now the magnet 
to increase in power from M to nM, the steel being still supposed 
hard enough to resist magnetization by influence; the mutual 
attraction now will be 

«MM', 
or n times the former attraction ; hence when a variable naagi 
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^etiflfl^b mAI 011 mi oppOWtoone irf ^QMtmt powtry^ha «ttiM« 
tiQn ii pvoportioiMil to ^e ptraagtb pf 1ii« former. 

J^et m now tftl^ n body whoM magneti^tion vmei with tb»( 
tithe wngoet : tk south pole of the irtieogth M induoM ia sudi 
1^ body » north pple of the stfenstb M'j mi the uttcMtioii ?^idi 
mniltv liom their mutuf^l eetkm is 

MM'. 

' Let the strength of the influencing south pole increase from 
M to fiM; theuj assuming the magnetism of the body, under 
Influence to increase in the same ratio^ the strength of the above- 
mentioned north pole will become nW^ and the attraction^ 
expressed by the product of both^ will be 

that is to sty, the attiwrtion of a body ipngiietiied h^ uAum^, 
an4 whose magnetism varies as the stawng&i of the influeftcing 
magoety )s proportional tp the square ^ ths $trmgih of the U^tter. 

Sere tlien in a mark of distinction, between those bodien which 
have their power of exhibiting magnetic phsenomena^^onferrel 
upon them by the magnet^ and thbse whose actions are dependent 
upon BCHiie constant property of the mass : in the ia.tter case 
the resultant action will be simply proportional to the siren^h 
of the magnet^ while in the fom^er case «i different law of action 
will be observed*, • ^ 

The examination of this point lies at the very foundation of 
our inqiMries into the nature of: the dtamagnetic force. . Is the 
repulsion' of diamagi^etic bodies; dependent merely on the mass 
considered as ordinapry matter^ or is it due to some condition 
impressed upon the mass by the influencing magnet? This 
^eation admits of the moat complete answer eith» l^ eOttipariiig 
tito inereaae of revision with the inerease of power in the msf^ 
mt whieb produces the repulsion^ or by eoinparing Ae attmetion 
of a pavamagnetio bo^^ which we know to be thrown into anf 
ttmeinl oondition^ with the rq>ul8ion of a diainagnetie body^' 
wiioae condition we would ascertain, 

' Bars of iron and* bismuth| of the same dimensions^ weif 
•eibimtted to the action of an eleetro-magnel| which was eavsed 
gradually to inerease in power; eommeneing with' an exeitalioii 
kv one eelVand proeeeding up to an excitation by ten or fifteen,' 
ne mrength'of the ourrent was in each case accurately measured 
by a tangent galvanometer. The bismuth bar was suspended 
between the two flat poks^ and, when the magnet was exeited^ 

. * This test was 4br«t pomted out in a paper on the PolaiiW of Biamutht 
PhiL Mag. Nov. 1851, p. 333. . I have reason^ however, to know that the 
same thought occurred to M. Poggendiorff previous to the puhliintion <^ 
iri[^pi|pe».«-J,T; c . : 

N2 
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1791 IVof. "fyxiaSiantie Naiuro of the Fbree fly w^eh 

t66k np the ^Bquatorial position. The iron bar^if placed directljr 
between the poles^ woold^ on the excitation of the Aiagnetism^ 
in&llibly spring to one of them ; hence it was removed to a 
distance of 2 feet 7 inches from the centre of the space between: 
the poles^ and in a direction at right angles to the line which 
united them. The magnet being excited^ the bar was drawn 
a little aside from its position of equilibrium and then libe- 
rated^ a series of oscillations of very small amplitude followed, 
and the number of oscillations accomplished in a minute was 
oirefully ascertained. Tables III. and IV. contain the results 
of experiments made in the manner described with bars of iron 
And bismuth of the same dimensions. 



Table III. 

<Bar oif soft ironj No. I. 
length 0*8 of an inch« 
width O'lS of an inch, 
depth 0'15of aninch. 

iStrength of current. Attraction. 



168 


168« 


214 


204« 


248 


258« 


274 


.275« 


823 


81S« 


862 


847« 


886 


874^ 


411 


385» 



Table IV. 



Bar of bismuth, 
length 0-8 
width 018 
depth 0*15 

Strength of current. 
78 
186 
184 
226 
259 
287 
841 
377 
411 



No.l. 
of an inch, 
of an inch, 
of an inch. 

Repulsion. 
78« 
185« 
19r« 
226* 
259« 
291« 
822« 
859« 
886* 



These experiments prove^ that^ up to a strength of about 280^ 
the attractive force operating upon the iron, and the repulsive 
force acting upon the bismuth, are each accurately proportional 
to the square of the strength of the magnetizing current. For 
^igher powers^ both attraction and repulsion increase in a smalls 
ratio; but it is. here sufficient to show that the diamagnetic re^ 
pulsion follows precisely the same law as the magnetic attraction. 
So accurately indeed is this parallelism observed^ that while die 
forces at the top of the tables produce attractions and repulsions 
^actly eqiial to the square of the strength of the current^ the 
$Bme strei^h of 411 , at the bottom of both tables^ produces in 
iron an attraction of 885*^ and in bismuth a repulsion of 886*. 
The numbarii which indicate the strength of current in the first 
cohunn ^re the tangents of the deflections observed in each case : 
negfecting the indices, the figures in the second column express 
he number of oscillations accomplished in a minute, multiplied 
y a constant hctor to facilitate comparison ; the iorces opera<r 



t 
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ting upon the bars being proportional to the squares of the 
number of oscillations^ the ^simple addition of the index figure 
completes the expression of these forces. 

In these experiments the bismuth bar set across the lines of 
magnetic force^ while the bar of iron set along them ; the former 
was so cut from the crystalline mass^ that the plane of principal 
cleavage was parallel to the length of the bar, and in the experi- 
ments hung vertical. I thought it interesting to examine the 
deportment of a bar of bismuth which should occupy the same 
position^ with regard to the lines of force, as the bar of iron; 
that is to say, which should set its length axial. Such a bar is 
obtained when the planes of principal cleavage are transverse to 
the length. 

Table V. 

Bar of bismuth. No. 2, 

Length 0*8 of an inch f width 0*13 of an inch ; depth 0*15 
of an inch. 

Set axial between the excited poles* > 



rengtkofcanent. 


ilepulakm. 


68 


67* 


183 


187» 


218 


218* 


248 


249* 


274 


278» 


316 


809i» 


864 


850* 


401 


866* 



A deportment exactly similar to that exhibited in the fore- 
going cases is observed here also : up to about 280 the repul- 
sions are accurately proportional to the squares of the current 
strengths, and from this point forward they increase in a less 
jatio. , . 

A paramagnetic substance was next examined which set its 
length at right an^es to the lines of magnetic force : the sub- 
stance was carbonate of iron. The native crystallized mineral 
was reduced to powder in a mortar, and the powder was com^ 
pressed. It was suspended, like the bismuth, between the flat 
poles, with its line of compression horizontal. When these poles 
were excited, the compressed bar set the line of pressure frooi 
pble to pole, and consequently its length equatorial. 
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Table VI. 

Bar of compressed Carbonate of itoA. 

Length 0*95 of an inch; width 0-17 of aa i&eh j dq>tl^ 0*33 

(tf an iadit 

Stt aqiMtorial behnm tkt eamtedf^lm. 



Stirengthofcnttebt. 
74 
195 
179 
814 
249 
277 
341 
381 



AttrMitiOii* 
74f 
18V 
180« 
218« 
248« 
280« 
880« 
858* 



It is needleBB to remark upon the perfect similarity of deport- 
ment here exhibited to the cases previously recorded. 

In the following instances the same law of increase is obser- 
vable. 



Table VII, 

Sulphate of iron^ No. 1. 
length 0*75 llf ttti,inch. 
width 0*22^ an inch, 
depth 0-27 Of an inch. 

Set axial betweek ike excited 
poles, 

Strenffth of ciurent. Attraction* 

71 70« 

182 188» 

217 220* 

280 276« 

828 888« 
859 



Table VIIL 

Sulphate cf iron, No. 2. 
length 0*75 of an inch, 
width 0*22 of an inch. 
dep(^ 0-27 of an inch. 

Set eguttorial between the ex- 
eUedpoles. 

Strength of cnrrent. Atttaction. 

70 68« 

121 12a« 

208 »07« 

271 268* 

881 808* 

870 884* 

In sulphate of iron there is one direction^ which> in virtue of 
Ihe molecular structure of the substanee^ sets strongly from pole 
to pole* The bar No. 1 was so cut that this direction was 
parallel to its lengthy which therefore get axial ; while No. 2 had 
the same direction aerosi it> thus causing the length of the bar 
tQ set equatorial. 

Two compiurative series were finally made wifli two priams of 
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I7» 



iron and of bismuth^ more massive than, those previously ex- 
amined. 



Talkie IX. 



Bar of iron. 


No. 2. 


Bar of bismuth^ No. 3. 


length I'O inch. 


length 1*0 inch. 


width 0'3 inch. 


width 0*3 inch. 


depth O'Sinch. 


depth 0*3 inch. 


Strength ofctmrent. 


Attraction. 


StMigth of eunent. Repolud 


70 


71« 


70 72« 


128 


122« 


126 121* 


167 


168« 


164 166* 


206 


204« 


206 205« 


268 


260« 


246 248> 


S22 


311« 


276 279* 


856 


889« 


364 34^ 



TaMf X. 



These experiments can leave little doubt upon the mind^ that 
if a magnetic body be.attracted in virtue of its being converted 
into a magnet^ a diamagnetic body is repelled in virtue of its 
being converted into a diamagnet. On no other assumption can 
it be explained, why the repulsion of the diamagnetic body, like 
the attraction of the magnetic one, increases in a so much quicker 
ratio than the force of the magnet Which produces the repulsion.^ 
But, as this is a point of great importance, I will here introduce 
corroborative evidence, derived from modes of experiment totally 
different from the method already described. By a series of 
measurements with the torsion balance, in which the attractive 
and repulsive forces were determined directly, with the utmost 
care, the relation of the strength of the magnet to the force 
acting upon the substances named in Tables XI.j XII., and XIIL 
was found to be as follows : — 



Table XI. 


Table XII. 


Spheres of native sulphar. 


Spheres of carbonate of lis 


Strength of Ratio of . 


Strength of Ratio of 


magnet. repulsions. 


magnet. repulsions 


96 95« 


134 134« 


153 158* 


172 173« 


222 224? 


213 212« 


265 264« 


259 264? 


316 31§« 


3l0 311» 




370 374« 
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Spheres of carbonate of iron. 

Strength xd magnet. Ratio of attractions^ 
66 .66« 

89 89« 

114 114* 

; ^ 141 ;i4P , 

In confiirmation of these, results I will cite ^ serieer obtained 
by M. E. Becquerel*, whose experiments first showed that the 
repulsion of diamagnetic bodies follows the same law as the 
attraction, of magnetic ones. 

- Bar of sulphur. 
Length 25 millims. ; weight 840 milligrms. 

Squares of the Quotients of the repulsions 

imagnetic intensities. by the magnetic intensities^' 

36-58 0*902 

27-60 929 

26-84 0-906 

16-88 0-920 

l!lie constancy of the quotient in the second column proves 
tliat the ratio of the repidsions to the squares of the magnetic 
intensities is a ratio of equality. 

\ I will also cite a series of experiments by Mr. Joulet, which 
fie adduces in confirmation of the results obtained by M. E.. 
Becquerel and myself. 

Bar of bismuth. 

Strength of magnet. Repulsions. 

1 1« 

..... . : 2 -•..••-•- • 2« ■ 

4 -'• - 4*- ■ • ^ 

Let us contrast these with the results obtained by the same 
gentleman, by permitting the magnet to act upon a hard mag* 
netic needle. 

Magnetic needle. 
Lengtib 1-5 of an inch. 

Strength of magnet. Attraction. 

1 I 

2 2 

4 . 4 

* Apial€$ de Chvmie et d^ Physique, 3rd series^ Vol. sxviii. p. 30/2, 
f Phil. Mag. 4th series,- Vol. iii. p. &$. 
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Bo^iUri r^eUetfrmthe Poles of atSaffii^. '^Vft 

Here we fitid experiment in strict accordance with the theo^ 
-retical deduction stated at the commencement of the present 
t^hapter. The intensity of the magnetism of the steel needle is 
t^onstant, for. the steel resists magnetization by influence ; the 
consequence is that the attraction is simply proportional to the 
strength of the magnet. 

A consideration of the evidence thus adduced from indepen- 
dent soiirces^ and obtained by different methods, must^ I imagine^ 
irender the conclusion certain that diamagnetic bodies^ like mag- 
netic ones, exhibit their phsenomena in virtue of a state of mag- 
netization induced in them by the influencing magnet. This 
conclusion is in no way invalicbted by the recent researches of 
M> Fliicker^ on the law of induction in paramagnetic and dia- 
magnetic bodies, but, on the contrary, derives support from his 
experiments. With current strengths which stand in the ratio 
t»f 1 ; 2, M. Fliicker finds the repulsion of bismuth to be as 
1 \ 8^62, which, though it falls short of the ratio of 1 : 4, as the 
law of increase according to the square of the current woidd have 
it^ is 8u£Scient to show that the oismuth was not passive^ but 
acted the part of an induced diamagnet in the experiments. In 
the case of the soft iron itself, M. Fliicker finds a far greater 
divergence; for hare currents which stand in the ratio of 1 : it 
produce attractions only in the ratio of 1 : 2*76* 

2. Duality of Diamagnetic BwcUemerU* 

' Having thus safely established the fact that diamagnetic 
bodies are repelled, in virtue of a certain state into which they 
are cast by the influencing magnet, the next step of our inquiry 
is ;— Will the state evoked by one magnetic pole facilitate, or 
prevent, the repulsion of the diamagnetic body by a second pole 
of an opposite quality ? If the force of repulsion were an action 
t>n the mass, considered as ordinary matter, this mass, being 
tepelled by both the north and the south pole of a magnet, wheil 
they operate upon it separately, ought to be repelled by the sum 
x>{ the foirces of the two poles where they act upon it together. 
But if the excitation of diamagnetic bodies be of a dual nature, 
as is the case with the magnetic bodies, then it may be expected 
that the state excited by one pole will not facilitate, but on the 
contrary prevent, the repulsion of the mass by a second opposite 
pole. 

To solve this question the apparatus sketched in fig. 5a. 
Flate IV. was made use of. AB and CD are two helices of cop- 
per wire 12 inches long, of 2 inches internal, and of 5| inches 
external diameter* Into them fit soft iron cores 2 inches thick : 
the cores are bent as in the figure, and reduced to flat surfaced 
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iilo^g-^lkeline ^i 8d that: when tb0 two 8emic]4ii^driGal e&di.Bre 
placed together^: they constitute a ^linder of the same diameter 
m the cor^ within the helices*. In front of these poles a bar of 
pure bismttth gh was suspended by cocoon silk ; by imparting ^ 
little torsion to the fibre^ the end of the bar was caused to press 
gently against a plate of glass iky which stood between it and thf 
juagnets. By means of a current reverser the polarity of one of 
;Uid cores could be changed at pleasure ; thus it was in the ^perir 
menter's power to excite the cores,, so that the poles PP' should 
,be of the same quality, or of opposite qualities. 

. The bari b^g held in contact with the glass by a very feeble 
torsion^ a current was sent round the cores, so that they prer 
.scoited two poles of the same name to the suspended bismyitfa; 
1^ latter was {»*Qmptly repelledi and receded to the position 
dotted in the figure. On interrupting the current it returned 
^ the e^ss as before. The cores were next excited,, sq that two 
poles of opposite qualities acted upon the bismuth j the latter 
:remained perfectly unmovedf* 

This experiment shows that the state, whatever it may be, into 
JWhich bismuth is cast by one pole, so far fropa being favourably 
to the action of the opposite . pole^ completely neutralizes the 
effeipt of the latter. A perfect analogy is thus established between 
the deportment of .the bismuth and that- of soft iron under the 
same circumstances ; for it is well known that a similar neutral- 
ization occurs. in the latter case. If the repulsion depended upon 
the abstract' strength of the poles, without 'reference to their 
quality ^ the repulsion, when the poles are of opposite names, 
^^ght to hegreater than when they are alike ; for m the former 
4»i8e the poles are greatly strengthened by their mutual inductive 
^tion, while, in the latter case, they are enfeebled by the ssune 
4muse. But the fact of the repulsion being dependent on the 
quaUty of the pole, demonst.ra|;^s that the substance is capable 
of assuming a condition peculiar to each pole, or in otheir words^ 
is capable of a ^t«a/ excitation !• The experiments from which 

'^ The ends of the semicyUnders were turned so as to present the blunted 
'spex of a cone to the mass of bismuths 

' t A shorter bar of bismuth than that here sketched, with a light inde^ 
attached to it, makes the repulsion more evident. It may be thus rendered 
visible throughout a large lecture-room. 

% Since the above was written, the opinion has been eiquressed to me^ 
that the action of the unlike poles, in the experiinent before us, is "^^ diverted** 
from the bismuth upon each other, the absence of repulsion being due to 
this diversion, and not to the neutralization of inductions in the mass of 
'the bismuth itself. Many, however, will be influenced by the argument 
-as stated in the text> who would not accept the interpretation referred to in 
4;his note ; I therefore let the argument standi and hope at no distant day 
to return to the subject.^— J. T., May 5, 1855. 
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tfaesja oonduaions ace drawn are a ^la]life8t c(nToborationx>£ tiioi^ 
made by M. Reich with steel magnetg. 

. If we gunpose the flat surfaces of the two semicylinders whicK 
eonstitute t£e ends of the cores to be iu contact^ and the cor^ 
so excited that the poles P and P' ate of different qualities, the 
arrangement, it is evident^ forms a true electro-magnet of th^ 
horseriipe form ; and here the pertinency of a remark made by 
M« Po^endorff, with his usual clearness of perception, becpmei^ 
manifest | namelyj that if tbe repulsion of diamagnetic bodies be 
an indifferent one of the mass merdy, there is no reasoh wW 
tiwy should not be repelled by the centre of a magnet, as well 
as by itaends. 

[To be ooiithiiied«3 ; 



XSl. On ike fkncHm of Salt In Agriculiur^. By A. BeAit^ 
CHAMP NoRTHCOtE, mq.^ Senioic AsHstant in the Roydl CoU 
lege of Chemistry^. 

THE employment of salt in ag^eulture has been qH, late years 
So much extended, that tub question of the advantiiges 
derived from its use, which formerly gave rise to so many discus- 
do&s, caA no loiigei* be raised. Such an. accumulBtion of ftcte 
With regatd t6 its action hfeis now takeni place, that it is only 
neaessary to pitdd judgement upon the evidence^ecortetl^ TOid 
as the practical results which haVe been obtained by its judicious 
Upplicatidti have been all more or lesii of ^a beneficial tendenejf, 
ifhe ver^ct given cannot fail of being iil its favour. It seem^lb 
be an incontrovertible fact| that the application of sialt to certain 
lands doMkictease theilr fettility, aUd improve tlie charact^ jof 
the crops grown upon them; and if this is the case, it is ttiOi^t 
desirable that we should have as clear an id6a as possible of thJB 
rationale of its action. I do not in.the ptesent papcnr profe^d tb 
supply this explanation^ although I hope that. the '^i'penments 
which I atti atx)ut to detail may serve to throw-some light upoii 
a somewhat obscure subject. 

It has long been held that the beneficiaraction wbich salt 
exerts upon soils is due to a power which it possesses of ftdng 
ammonia^ and with this view it has frequently been spread oveor 
the surface of dung-heaps, or othec organic matters decomposing 
into manures (sometimes also being mixed up with them), with 
the view of preventing the escape of the ammonia produced in 
the course of eremacausis '. in some cases success had attended 
these trialsi and in some, failure. The question of its ttbsorptioQ 

* ConnniMiiiratfldby the Aath<». . . ^ ? 
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%9b Mr. A. B. Nortbeote on ike nmeiim cf&tU 

of the nmmonia eliimnated during these changesj is a matter, 
the investigation of which most necessarily be attended with 
^reat difficulty ; but with respect to its capability of such ab- 
sorption, I am informed by my friend Mr. Prideaux, that he 
has habitually observed that salt mixed with guano retards the 
exhalation of ammonia from the latter; and he has directed 
iny attention also to some experiments* conducted by M. Barral, 
one of which proves this point in a remarkable degree. M. Bar- 
ral exposed to the air for fifteen days, equal weights of guano, 
and of guano previously mixed with half its weight of salt : the 
amount of nitrogen in each being determined at the end of that 
time, he found that the pure guano had lost 11*6 per cent, of 
its nitrogen, whilst that mixed with salt had lost only 5 per cent* 
Before entering, however, upon the experiments which I have 
made upon this subject, and which I may here state have exclu- 
sive reference to the absorption of ammonia, I will give the ana<f 
^ses and table of constituents calculated from them^ of three 
specimens of agricultural salt which I have examined t» 

Table of direct results of Analysis calculated to 100 parts 
of the dry salt. 





No.t. 


No. IK 


No. tIK 


Portion aolaUe in water... 

'containa— 
Soda ,..„ 


98174 

49-851 
1-711 

•084 
S4'8i4 

tTMS 

i*e80 

•064 
•038 
•080 
'161 
trace 
•79S 
•091 
•654 


99-520 

81-841 

•493 

'113 

58-998 

1-494 

trace 

•480 

trace 

•013 

•017 

•116 
trace 

•190 

•014 

•130 


07*808 

50-720 

•693 

•111 

57-917 

9-040 

Ince 

9-197 

•076 
•037 
•479 
•319 

trace 
1-044 

•099 

•150 


Magnesia •«•..*•• 

Chlorine «« % ^.... 

Snlphnric acid ....*. 

Siliea . 


Portion inaoluUe Id watei 
contains— 


Mi^esia 


Alumina ...... ...*.'i..«T*^«*t 


Sesqnioxideofiron 

PhosDhoric acid 


Silica 


Carbonic acid 


Organic matter 






lOOKWO 


100-000 


100K)00 



* Edinburgh Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, April 1855. 

t The three specimens of which the analyses are given were all produced 
from the Worcestershire brine-springs ; No. I. being from Mr. Corbett's 
works at Stoke Prior; Nos. II. and III. from Messrs. Clay and Newman's 
ittd Mr. Noek's worksat DnHtwichk teapeotmly. 
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Tbble of Constituents calculated to 100 parts of the dry salt* 





No. X. 


Ko. II. 


No. III. 


Sulphate of lime «.. 
Sulphate ef magnesia 
Sulphate of soda . . . 
Chloride of sodium,.. 

.Soluble In water... 
By eicperiment... 

Carbonate of lime ... 
Carbonate of magnesia 
Phosphateof alamina 
Alumina ••••..••*•«*••. 
Sesgoioxide of iron 
Sili& 


4*155 
•252 

3-388 
90-342 

98137 

98174 

•114 
•079 
trace 
•026 
-161 
*792 
•654 

~"l-826 


1-197 
-336 

•880 
97106 

99-519 

99-620 

trace 

•027 

trace 

•017. 

•116 

•190 

*130 

•480 


1*440 

•330 

1-734 

94-287 

97-7ftl 

97*803 

•135 
^7 
trace 
•472 
•319 
1044 
•150 

2197 


Organic matter ...... 

Insoluble in water 


Tnffll' 


99-963 


99*999 


99-988 





Since the ammonia which occurs in nature^ whether eliminate^ 
directly from decaying organic matters, or existing as atmospheric 
ammonia, is invariably in the immediate presence of an enormoui 
excess of carbonic acid, we may safely conclude that it is always 
in the state of Carbonate ; and as, on the one hand, it is brought 
down to the earth from the atmospheric regions dissolved in rain 
lor dew, and, on the other, when met with in the salt itself, is 
usually in the presence of abundance of moisture, we may infer 
that the carbonate of ammonia is presented to absorbent agents 
in the soil for the most part in a state of solution. I do not 
think, therefore, that any great departure from the natural course 
of things can be alleged against the following experiments, whic& 
have been made with a solution of the commercial so-called ^esi 
quicarbonate of ammonia, containing 4*8 per cent« of ammonia 
(NH^O). . 

Taking, then, these specimens of agricultural salt in the state 
in which they are supplied at the salt works, the first thing was 
to ascertain whether any absorption occurred upon mixing them 
in that condition with this solution of carbonate' of ammonia. 
Quantities of from 2 to 3 ozs. of the salts were placed in wide- 
mouthed bottles, and small quantities of the standard ammonia 
'8olutionadded,contaiiiingan absolute amount of ammonia (NH^O) 
varying from *15 to '04i of a grain. The contents of the bottle 
were shaken together, and an extremely delicate red litmus-paper 
inserted \ it was completely^blued in a minute or two ; and as the 
same action took place after allowing the salt and ammonia solu- 
tion to remain aU night in contact^ tiie fact that no absorptioxl 
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lia4 ocQuinred was cQii9ide?ed to be dearly jurvved, .Water Wfta 
Uien added in quantity just sufSicieiit tQ. oioisten the salt^ and 
upon the re-insertion, of the test-paner^ a diniinished blueing \ 
^owed tW the ammonia. was bein^atbsorbed*] i?^t^r ^ff^ again \ 
addedj yet in insufficient quantity to dissolfq the wbola cif tha 
saltj and th^ action upon the Utmus was gone, hi this way, by 
alternating the addition of the ammonia and the solution of the 
salt, the presence of the ammonia mi^ht be rendered more or less • 
4i|(tiiietj or unrecogiiisaUe. The reality of the absoifptioti was - 
thus rendered undeniable ; and it was equally evident that the so« j 
luble portion of the salt contained the absorfa^gi^gehtsj siiiee^fi 
disappearance of the ammonia b^re a direct .proportion t^ the oom« 
pleteness of theur solution. It then became a question aato i^ioh : 
of the consftituents of the Boluhje portion this] ageiicy was due, : 

Now the chloride of sodium: being the^Wg^t. mgredientt it 
was desirable i^ once to ascertain the part*^Mch it played in the | 
matter:' a saturated solution oflthe^ure substance waiitfaerefbre ; 
prepai^jt m^q;iifed'q(mnt|ties of it ta|cenj| placed, .in bottlesjiu^d [ 
ahidcen with successive portitms of carbonate of ammonia solu- ^ 
laon until a decidedly blue tinge* waa produced in the htmns- 
jiaper^ which, for the purpose of having>a standard testi was left 
enclosed in the atmo«q[)here within the bottle for the space of fiv^ 
^nwutesv As the ambnnt of ap>TOopia added approaehed the 
mai;im uip ; Ha absprption became ^ui^rrespoindingly slowerc and it 
jwas ^eeesaary tp leave it in eontact^ with the salt iM>}ntion for 
l^rioda of. from onc; to. twelve. hours; a point .wai^ . howev^, 
always reached at whiiph a certain ting^ of cKdour was eoiumMnir 
eated to.thepaperi the intensity qf which was not lessened if th^ 
test waa applied again after a lapse of s^veraldavs. 

tdie foUQiwing«re the results wl^ch I have obtained in ^xpe^ 
pnenting with a saturated solut^(Hi of pure fddoande of sodiup 
in the above manner ;— 



ExperinmiH 


100 gnina of satorated sohi- 

tion of pure chloride of 
- flQdiD^wiURbwBl) 


Hence iflio sndiui of solid 
chloride of eodium wiS 


I. 

II, 

. in. 


*0»a4graiE«fNR^. 
•0333 do. 

;029a ao. 


•ia»griifai<ifKH^ 
•OSSl do. 
•1097 do. 


Mean , 


'oasa do. 


aese do. 



: These numbers require a slight correction to make them tkm^ 
kctdy true expressicms for the absorbing power of diloride of 

' * With regard to the deHcacy of the litmus-paper here emploved^ I may 
■stttte that a quantity of the ammonia solution containing *04 ox a grain of 
^H^, being pKaeed in an empt^ bottle^ the pqier was btenaely hhied 
iiy«fift iiameiiat^y ^tfr its ia^erlioat 
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•odiiEm, beeaaiei in addition to the lariffing exeess uBivaidlBibly 
added in order to obtain the bine tint on thelitmoB-paper (w^en 
is 80 slight tiiat it need not, and indeed oonld not; be regarded), 
the water in which the salt la dissolved exercises a certam amount 
of absorption : this is not, however, much ; &e quantity of water 
fontained in the above 100 grains of saturated solution masking 
s0046 of a grain of ammonia (NH^O), which would make the 
true amount absorbed by 100 grains of salt solution, '0387 of a 
grain ; and .that absorbed by 100 grains of solid salt, '0898 Of a 
grain. This, however, will not affect the subsequent eipen3neiit& 
'. But the amount of ammonia absorbed by this constituent 
altiiough really very considerable, and of great importance in^W 
agricultural point of view, did not yet correspond to the fippft^ 
rent absorbing power possessed by the specimens of agricultural 
salt. The following comparative experiments were tiifitefoif 
made with the .view of asoertaming the absolute amoai^t of am* 
inonia which these samples absorbed. The solutions used ibf 
these experimQuta were prepared by digestbaig gre&t emmi id 
the salt with cold water for some time, so as to apjNfOxipiatf 
the manner of making the sdution as closely us. possible to* that 
which would occur in nature. The expenments tii^maelvQS w^ 
varied by diluting both th&ammoxiiftand salt solutions^ without 
any very great difference of resiilj;. 



Agri^uthfT^l Sidi, Nq. I-. 



Ezpormiest* 



I, 
II. 
Ill, 



Mean 



,ofth]«ral< 



I rait will Absorb ' 



'U79grtt]iofNH«0. 
•1617 4o. 
•1617 do. 



•1504 



do. 



Hence 100 gnhii of the 

eolid Mdi (eoBtaiMd ia «bi 

aqueous solution) will 

absorb 



•6207g?rainofKHH). 
•6361 do. 
•6Si61 4o« 



do. 



Agricultural Salt, No. II. 



h 

II. 

III. 



•1304 grain of NH^O. 
•1349 do. 
•1840 do. 



•1334 



do. 



•4918 grain of NHH). 
•6049 do. 
•6049 do. 



•5005 



do. 



Agricultural Salt, No. III. 



I. 
II. 

in. 

Mean . 



•I486 grain of NHH). 
•1697 do. 
•1543 do. 



'1518 



do. 



•6533 grain of NHKX 
•6686 do. 
•6746 do. 



•6664 



i«*'"^f»»*-"""^*^»**«iwi 



■ I < jj m i ■* 
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' MtiMr «B> soon as- tlie selutioo oS'tmAmais^o{!^smmmam m 
dnippcd into tlieae sak Mlutions, th«e €oeim (as might kavo 
}»cen antioipstec^ a^ prcdjpitaiioii of the sidphiufce of Ume wfaicli 
ihey eontain as €arlx>nate $ this muajb be a4^eiided with u oovrei 
spoitding fixing of tibfi ammotiiai tiia latter combimng with the 
sulphuric acid to which the Ume was previously united ; and by 
this reaction^ the immense difference observed between the ab-i 
aorbing power of ftese solutions and that of a- solution of purd 
chloride of sodium would appear to be accounted for. Whether^ 
then, by its own immediate agency, as in the case of manuring 
with ^rpsum, or b^ the intervention of the absorbent power of 
the cMoride of sodium, the soluble lime*salt present is mlly the 
most powerful agent in the absorptive process-^a fact which was 
atill fvirther demonstrated by the addition of a few drops of solu<^ 
tion of chloride of cakium to acme of the pure chloride of sodium 
fiolutions/to which, in the previous experiments, the maximum 
of ammonia solutikm had been added, — ^instant absorption, and 
consequently diminished action on the test-paper, was of course 
♦he result 

> The absorptive power of the specimens examined ought there** 
fore, if so dependent upon the amount of lime-salt, to be almost 
in the ratio in which that exists in their soluble portion, T^ 
subjoined Table will, however^ show a discrepancy in this p|u(4 
ticular* ^^ .: - -^ .. 

Composition of the portion soluble in water, calculated 
to 100 parts. 



Sttlpkite of lime 

Sulphate of magnesia «... 

Sulphate of soda 

Chloride of solium , 

Ammonia absorbed by 1001 
parts of the solid salt j 



No. I. 



4*884 

"256 

3*452 

92-059 



100-000 



No. H, 



i-2oa 

•338 

•884 

97-575 



100-000 



Kb. lil. 



1-474 

^330 

1-773 

96*417 



10O<X»O 



*6309 



•5005 



•5654 



If, now, we compare the quantity of sulphate of lime whidi these 
salts respectively contain with the amount of ammonia which they^ 
are capable of absorbing, we findno such proportion as might have 
been expected. This arises from the extreme insolubility of the 
sulphate of Ume compared with the soIubiUties of the other con- 
stituents of the salt ; and fresh lime-determinations in the solu- 
tions actually employed in the absorption experiments showed^ 
that notwithstanding the different composition of the three salts^ 
the amount existing in the solutions prepared as before described 
was very much the same* The other constituentsi from their 
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posseBsing a comparatively equal solubility with chloride of 
sodium^ cannot be supposed to vary much ; and the true com- 
position of the salts contained in the solutions employed^ as given 
below^ will be seen to present a very close coincidence between 
the per-centage of lime-salt and of ammonia absorbed. 

Beal composition of the salts dissolved for the absorption 
experiments, calculated to 100 parts. 





I. 


"• 


III. 


Sulphate of lime (determined). 
Sulohate of mamiesia 


1-^6 

-264 

3-555 

94-825 


1039 
•338 

-886 

97-737 

1 


M82 

•337 

1^779 

96-702 


Sulohate of soda 


Chloride of sodium 




100000 


100000 


100000 


Ammonia absorbed by 1001 
parts of the solid salt j 


•6309 


•5005 


-5654 



We ought, then, to have an index to the absorbing power of 
a salt by a knowledge of the quantities of chloride of sodium 
and of soluble lime-salt which it contains ; an equivalent of Ume- 
salt fixing an equivalent of ammonia, — and the chloride of sodium, 
the per-centage which it has been above shown to absorb. Let 
us now apply this method of determination to the samples under 
experiment. 

No. I. 



Total number of grains of ammonia absorbed! 

by 100 grains of salt j 

Deduct the absorbing power of 1*356 grain of 1 

sulphate of lime J 

Deduct the absorbing power of 94*835 grains'! 
of chloride of sodium . j 



No. II. 
Total number of grains of ammonia absorbed! 

by 100 grains of salt J 

Deduct the absorbing power of 1*039 grain of\ 

sulphate of lime ........ J 

Deduct the absorbing power of 97*787 grains"! 
of chloride of sodium J 



•6309 

•5187 

•1122 
*1000 

•0122 

•5005 

•3973 

•1032 
•1041 



PUl Mag. S. 4. Vol. 10. No. 65. Sept. 1855. 
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No. III. 

Total number of grains of ammonia abaorbedl •5354 

by 100 grains of salt f 

Deduct the absorbing power of 1*182 grain ofl •4519 



sulphate of lime 

} 



Deduct the absorbing power of 96*702 grains 
of chloride of sodium 



•0105 



It will'be seen that in Nos. I. and III. a slight excess of am- 
monia remains unaccounted for; this is partly^ of course^ due to 
an unavoidable excess which must in every experiment be added; 
but I have observed, that throughout the operation, even when the 
absorption is most active, and even after several hours' contact, 
there is yet a feeble tinge imparted to the litmus-paper when 
left in the atmosphere within the bottle for five minutes. This 
would seem to show, that at all stages of the process there is a 
c^ain amount of counteraction going on, and it becomes ^a great 
question whether this action — which appears trivial when we deal 
with a comparatively large amount of ammonia, as in these ex- 
periments — would not in practice nullify to a great extent, or at 
least diminish considerably, the absorbent power of this agents 
when, spread on the surface of the soil, minute quantities only 
of ammonia came within the sphere of its action, and the iU)S0Tp« 
tion was distributed over a considerable portion of time* 

I believe that this counteraction and liberation of au^monia 
may be traced to the solubility of the carbonate of lime in the 
absorbing liquid : upon the addition of the first few drops of 
carbonate of ammonia solution to the solutions of the salts, the 
small quantity of precipitate which was produced was immedi- 
ately and perfectly dissolved by agitating the liquid; this was 
doubtless partly due to the excess of carbonic acid which was 
evolved from the sesquicarbonate of ammonia, but a considerable 
portion of the action must be attributed to another cause. It is 
some time since Professor Gonnell has shown, that, upon pro- 
ducing carbonate of lime by the action of carbonate of soda upon 
chloride x)f calcium in a medium of distilled water, the carbonate 
of lime so produced (if produced at all) is held in perfect solu- 
tion*. I have found the same action to operate to a much larger 
extent in the case of a saturated solution of chloride of sodium : 
taking two solutions of chloride of calcium and carbonate of soda, 

* Phil. Mag. S. 3. vol. xxxi. p. 124. 
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of which equal btdki contained ^uiiralentfl, and adding equal 
portions snccesftively to a known quantity of a saturated solution 
of pure chloride of sodium^ taking care to mix whichever was 
first added thoroughly with the solution before adding the other^ 
I have obtained the following results^ by which it is shown that 
a saturated solution of chloride of sodium dissolves 7-sV^'of car« 
bonate of lime> or about SJ^ times as much as Professor Gonnell 
gives as the amount dissolved [sr^) ^7 ^^ common watev of 
St. Andrews. The chloride of sodium was of course perfectly 
freed from carbonic acid before trying the experiments. 





100 gndns of satttrated sola- 

tioii of purf efaioride of ao^itm 

wiU dissolve 


Hence 100 grainn ©f the s^d 
salt win deeompose ? 


III. 


'0165 of a grain of car- 
bonate of limB. 
•0181 do. 
•0^86 do. 


•0628 of a grain of car.. 

bomttoflinis. 
•0683 d9. 
•0703 do. 


M(tQ ••...>»•> 


•0177 do. 


0669 do. 



The addition of the solutions to the chloride of sodium was 
eontinued until a slight film of carbonate of lime was deposited 
upon the mixture standing for half an hour; a deduction was 
made for the excess added ; the numbers th^efore represent the 
amount of carbonate of lime which can be pmnanently held dis-^ 
solved by the chloride of sodium. I say tnis^ because I believe 
that a far larger amount may be retained in solution for a linrited 
time ; for if the first trivial precipitate is disregarded^ twice or 
three times as much of the two solutions may be added without 

Eroducing any such increase of the precipitate as ought to oecur, 
f at that stage the chloride of sodium absolutely refused any 
Airther action. But this somewhat curious resmt I think ot 
prosecuting ftirther. It must not^ however^ be supposed that it 
18 only on carbonate of lime in the nascent state (if the <»pres« 
sion may be allowed) that the chloride of sodium ezareises thii 
power 5 if the two solutions are allowed to nnx by pouring them 
simultaneously upon the surface of the salt solution^ so as to 
produce there a stratum of recently precipitated carbonate of 
lime, the chloride of sodium will dissolve this with the utmost 
facility upon agitation. The clear solution may foe boiled without 
any separation of carbonate of lime oecurring ; it is partly thrown 
down by boiling with carbonate of ammonia, partly also by boiling 
with ammonia, and apparently completely by oxalate of ammonia. 
Whether there e^Kists in this solution ehloride of sodium dis* 
solving carbonate of lime, or chloride of calcium not deoomposed 
by earbonata of soda, we have no present means of dstermintQgi 

02 
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tij^bwkgh {mm iU partial precipitation by. cturbonate of ammonia 
IiBbottld almost think that it existed in the latter form; ^i^ee 
it ifl more rational to suppose Uiat carbonate of am;n(mia^ being 
a less permanent combination than carbonate of soda^ should 
transfer its oarbonic acid to chloride of calcium^ taking hydro? 
^Uoric add inretuni^ than that it should exert any action, upon 
carbonate of lime dissolved as such. The idea of the consider- 
able temporary solubility of recently formed carbonate of lime, 
receives considerable support from a peculiar phsenom^aon which 
took place when I endeavoured to make carbonic acid determi- 
nations in the Worcestershire brine-springs. I adopted the ordi- 
nary process of adding to the water excess of ammoniadal chlo- 
ride of calcium^ — a very trifling precipitate occurred^ which was 
attributed to the comparative absence of carbonates and carbonic 
iacid ; upon examining the bottles at home, however, their int^ior 
, was covered with most beautiful crystals of selenite, of the most 
perfect forms, — some complete hemitropes. From their figure and 
size, these had evidently been deposited slowly; and I do not doubt 
now that the chloride of sodium at first prevented the precipi- 
tation of the carbonate of lime, then that the large quantity of 
sulphate of soda present parted with its sulphuric acid to the 
lime so dissolved (by degrees, as the chloride of sodium relaxed 
. its solvent power) ; the Uquid was soon saturated with sulphate 
of liaie, and the surplus was thus gradually deposited. I need 
not 9ay that the amount of carbonate of lime actually thrown 
. 4own was quite insufficient to meet the requirements of the ana- 
lysis ; nor is this^the only instance in which I have observed a 
similar result. 

The results, then, at which we must arrive are, that agricul- 
• tuiral sidt is a most energetic absorbent of ammonia, both in 
virtue of its chloride of sodium and of its acduble limcrsalt, and 
that the proportion of the latter especially most powerfully affects 
its action ; — but that at the same time its agency does not seem 
to be altogether a permanent one : it wSl collect the ammonia, but 
it is questionable whether it can retain it for any great length of 
time, because in the very decompositions which happen in order 
to render the ammonia more stable, salts are formed which have 
a direct tendency to liberate ammonia from its more fixed com- 
binations. It may, however, retain it quite long enough for 
agricultural purposes : if the young plants are there ready to 
receive it, its state of gradual hberation may be 6x them the most 
advantageous possible ; and to this conclusion all expmments on 
the large scale appear most obviously to tend. It is described as 
an excellent check to the too forcing power of guano; and from 
M. BarraPs experiment we see that it either prevents, the too 
rapid eremacausis of the latter, or stores up the aaimonia as it is 
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formed. As a mann^e foi:' gro^mg cro^^ tSU experiefiee and ail 
theoretical considerations therefore show it to be most vldii- 
able; but when employed to mix with man^^re heaps wiiich 
have to stand for cotisidei^ble periods of time^ theory would 
pronounce, as practice has in many cases done, that its powe^ 
of retaining ammonia under those ciroumst^ces is* at' the best 
doubtful. 



XXII. An Experimental Inquiry undertaken vnth the view (ff 
. ascertaining whether any Force is evolved during Muscular 

Contraction analogous to the Force evolved in the Gymnotus 

and the Tw-pedo^ By H. F. Baxter^ wBsg.* 

CONVINCED that a calm inquiry after truth is liable to be 
lost in controversial disputes, we shall just fefer in a 
general note to the principal sources from whence we have bceh 
enabled to obtain views such as are confirmed by experiment^ 
evidence, and which are no^ entertained upon the subject of our 
present inquiry f. 

The fact long isince obtained by Matteucci, viz. that of causitfg 
the muscles of a galvanoscopic frog to contract by placing its 
nerve upon the muscles 6f another animal during their contrae- 
tion, is well known; and in his last communication]: to the 
Royal Society, Matteucci has adduced strong reasons for believing 
that an electric disequilibrium is produced during museular con- 
traction. 

By means of the galvanometer, Du Bois-Reymond§ has satis- 
factorily shoWn that an effect occurs upon the needle during 
muscular contraction. These results have been confirmed by 
Zantedeschi ||, Bufff and Tynddll**. 

* Communicated by the Author ; havimr been read at the Royal Society 
May 10, 185S. 

t. Annales de Ckimie et de Physique, 3« 8^rie, vol. xv. |>. 64 ; vol.'xxx. 
pp. 119, 179; Tol. xxxix. p. 114. Voaipies Rendus, voL %sm, pp^ 6t70, 
641, 65a, 66d» 782; vol. xzx. up. 349, 406, 479, 512, 563, 699; voL^wi. 
pp.23»91, 318; Tol. xxxii. p. lol. Bibliothkque Universelle de Genhe, 
Fev. 1850, Juin 1853. On Animal Electricity ; beins an Abstract of the 
Discoveries of Emil du Bois-Reymond, &c., edited oyH. Bence Jones, 
MJD., F.R.a London: Ohnrehill. 1852. 8vo. Lettt^ de CharieB Aktt- 
ieueei d M. H. Benoe Joties, F.R.S, Florence : Imprimerie Le Monnier, 
1853. 8vo. On Signor Carlo Matteucd's Letter to H. Bence Jones, M.D., 
F.R.8. &c. By Emil du Bois-Reymond. London : Chnrchill. 1853. 8vo. 

X Philosophical Transactions, 1850. Ninth Series. 

§ Comptes Rendtts, vol. xxviii. p. 641; 

II Bib&oMque UninerseUe de Genhe, Fev. 1850. IT Ibid. 

** British aad Forei^ Medical Review for Jan. 1854, p. 141. 
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The reiukt obtiiinecl by Detpretz'*'^ Beoquerelf and Mftt- 
tcftioei X, bare thrown strong doubts upon the conclusions deduced 
hf Du Bok^Heymond. Several experim^ts undertaken by the 
fttttfaor of the present paper^ both prior and subsequent to the 
knowledge of Dn BoiB«*Beymond^s researches; tend^ to eanfirm 
in his opinion the doubts expressed by these inquirers. But the 
positive evidence adduced by Du Bois-Beymond by means of 
his galvanometer^ combined with that of Matteucci obtained by 
means of the (tog, only made it incumbent upon the opponents 
of Ihi Bois-Beymond to disprove his conclusionsi if capable of 
disproof; more oy stronger elperimental evidence than by theo- 
r^tical arguments ; hence the renewal of the present inquiry. 

In relating the experiments^ to avoid unnecessary prolixity; 
we shall endeavour to be as concise as possible^ incurring; how- 
ever; some risk q( being considered as not having suffioiendy 
eliminated the sources of error. Our great point will be to 
establish facts ; and whatever observations we might think ne- 
oessary to make in reference to the origin of the effect producedi 
these will form the subject of the concluding remarks; and may 
be considered as distinct from the main object of the paper. 
We shall relate in a general manner some results that were 
obtained by means of a galvanometer consisting of but few coils. 
To two brass handles of an ordinary medical electron-magnetic 
machine; were attached thick copper wireS; each about 8 inches 
in leng^hj and b^it. Similar copper wires were connected with 
the galvanometer^ their free ends communicating with mercurid 
cups; these cups forming the means of connexion with the brass 
bncUes. Holding the metallio handles firmly; grasping one of 
them and contracting the muscles of the arm powerfully; and 
doing this alternately with each arm, we at first failed to obtain 
any; or if any; but indecisive results. Upon repeating the expe- 
riments on another occasion; we ultimately obtained some defi- 
nite result and a clue to our former failures. It was found that 
when the muscles of the arms were contracted alternately at 
definite periods, and continuing this act for some time, that as 
ih$ handt became moist a dedded effect upon the needle occurred; 
indicating the contracting arm to be positive^ to the other. We 
considered that these results were due partly to the reaction of 
the acid secretions of the hand upon the metallic electrodes; 
partly to the skin becoming a better conductor than the dry 
cuticle; and partly perhaps to thermo>electrio action* 

* CompteB Rendus, vol. xxviii. p» 653. 
t Ibid. p. 663. I Ibid. p. 7B± 

§ If we take an elementary circle, such as zinc, platinum, and dilute acid, 
the currt»it goes from the adnc, through the fluid, to the platinum, the pla- 
tinum being the positive electrode. 
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The qnestion now arose^ could not the effieot which might be 
dae to mnscnkr contraction coincide vrith that which arose fiiODi 
&e action of the cutaneous secretions ? From the results ob« 
tained by Du Boia-Keymond*^ it would a]ipear that the diiree*' 
Hon of the current due to muscular ccmtraotion is inverse, L e* 
from the hand to the shoulder. 

Several other experiments were undertaken in which differenl; 
solutions were employed to moisten the hands ; the effect upois 
the needle was now much greater. When one hand was moist** 
ened with a weak alkaline solution and the other with water^ upon 
contracting the muscles of the arm holding the alkaline electrode^ 
this became negative to the other; but by proper maimgemeati 
by not haying the solution too strongs we could make this ann 
heoome positive,' ijie current occurring during muscular contrae* 
tion overcoming the influence of the alkaUne solution. Feeling 
the force of the objections that might be raised in refei^nee to 
the use of the metallic electrodes^ we do not think it necessary 
to relate any other experiments made with the use of these in^ 
struments. 

A galvanometerf of the following construction was now em*» 
{doyed. It consisted of two ooils^ one placed above the other so 
as to produce the full effect upon both needles, with an index to 
indicsute the amount of deflection. Each coil was 2 inches in 
length and the same in breadth/ consisting of 1500 turns ; die 
thickness of the wire 37 gauge. The needles were rather less 
Aan 2 inches in length ; the index^ of ivory^ S inches in length. 
As our object was to ascertain, if possible^ the eaietenee of the 
fiirce rather than the amount, a further description of its delicacy 
will not be necessary. 

Two copper clamps were made^ each 4 inches in length, taper* 
ing at one extremity so as to be connected with the binding* 
screws of the galvanometer, the other extremity being bent down 
at right angles to the extent of half an inch, presenting a 8ur£ftce 
1^ inch in breadth, and to which was also attached a piece of 
copper by means of two screws ; by these clamps the platinum 
electrodes were attached, and those that were generally used 
consisted of platinum foil, each 2^ inches in length and 1 inch 
in breadth. 

The vessels usually employed to hold the solutions were two 
cmpping-glasses, each 2|> inches in diameter, 2f inches in depth> 
and contained rather m<Mre than four ounces of fluid. The 

* Bapport 8ur les M^moires relatifs anx phenom^nes ^ectro-physio* 
logiques present^s k TAcademie par M. E. du Bois-Reyinond» Uomptes 
Renaus, vol. xxxi. p. 28. 

t Vide Faraday's mode of employing a galvanometer. Phil. Tratts. 
Series xxviii. 1852. 
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^lasflies JieiDg half-filled with a weak soktinn of cottuaoii sdt, 
covering the electrodes to the extent of an iiicli^ two and some- 
times three iingers of each band were held perpendicakrly in 
the Teasels^ the middle finger resting npon the bottom of the 
glass vessel. When first introduced, a slight tremulous moticm 
of the needle was observed ; upon taking the 'fingers out of one 
vessel and reintroducing them^ and repeating this act/ a slight 
effiect appeared^ at first definite^ but this soon subsided. Similar 
effects were observed when the fingers of the other hand were 
used in a similar manner. The fingero last introduced were not 
always ;wn/tV& en* negatwe to the others. Keeping the fingers 
in> then moving one of the fingers so as to make the fluid rise 
and fall upon the surface of the electrode in one vessel^ produced 
but little motion of the needle. After the fingers had been in 
fersome time^ and the needle had become quite stationary, upon 
eomtracting the muscles of one arm an effect occurred upon the 
needle indicating the contracted arm to Yitpasitwe to the other 3°; 
by oontrai^ng the muscles of each arm alternately, the effect 
amounted to 5^. The result was definite^ and the motion of the 
needle steady. 

Du Bois-Beymond* considers that there are five circumstances 
as influential in producing a eiirrent; viz. 1, temperature in- 
Igale; 2^ dureeinegale de Fhumectation avec le liquide con- 
duoteur; 3> tension in^gale de la peau; 4, lesion de Fune des 
places de la peau ; 5^ transpiraticm inegale. We could not refi6r 
the ^ots we obtained to either of these circumstances ;*^to the 
tension of the skin, for instance. 

Three solutions were now prepared ; the first consisting of a 
concentrated solution of common salt; the second of sulfuric 
add, one part of stroi^ acid to six parts of water ; and tiie third 
id one part of liq. potassse (Phann« Lend.) to four parts of 
water. 

It was found necessary that the following precautions should 
be strictly attended to. The solutions should be prepared and 
well mixed previous to their use, and the electrodes covered to 
the same extent. The hands and fingers should be thoron^ly 
clean ; to attain this object they were first washed with the ordi- 
nary curd or Windsor soap, and afterwards well rinsed in common 
water and wiped comparatively dry with a clean towd. The 
Bame towels should not be employed when using the different 
solutions, and it was found better to work on different days with 
each solution ; for the liquids soaking in between the nails and 
the fingers became a source of some difficulty to remove^ and a 
cause of some embarrassment in judging of the final result. 

4* BibUothkgue Umverse^e de G^nMje, Juia 185d. 
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We need hardly state tiiat the surfaces of the electrodes should 
be clean and the contacts perfect. 

WUh. the aoluiian of common salt; Upon the first introduction 
oi the fingers^ a slight tremulous motion of the needle occurred^ 
Withdrawing the right-hand fingers and reintroducing them 
immediately afterwards^ and repeating this act a few times, ii 
BUghipoHtive effect was produced upon the introduction of the 
&a^ets. Withdrawing the left-hand fingers intheeame.mannery 
a sii^t negative effect was at first obtained, but after a shcart 
time the eftect became indefinite, and ultimately slightly positives 
Keqsing the fingers in and contracting the muscles of the arm, 
tiiie fingers of the contracted arm were positive. 4P to 5^, and 
made to increase. 

The solution in one vessel was now diluted to one^half. Upon 
the first introduction of the fingers, the strong solution was 
positive 6^^ Keeping the fingers in and waiting until the needle 
had become motionless, the contracted arm waa positive to the 
other; if the arm connected with the strong solution was con- 
tracted, the effect was greater than when the other was con- 
tracted, the current in the former case rising to 5^, in the latter 
to 2^ or 8^. 

With the add solution. Upon the first introduction of the 
fingers, the needle would sometimes go 30° or 40°, but generally 
speaking it would oscillate first to one side and then to tbeotber. 
Withdrawing the fingers of one hand and then reintroducmg 
them, this hand usa positive to the other. Keeping the fingers 
quiescent, and contracting the muscles of the arm, the corre- 
aponding fingers wert positive 4P, 

The solution in one vessel was diluted to half the strength of 
the Sormfk ; the strong solution was positive to the other upon 
the introduction of the fingers. If the* difference between the 
two solutions was not too great (the exact strength being diffi- 
cult to state), we might determine a slight current to pass in a 
Oittstant directicm, and then make the current arising during 
muscular contraction ovei'oome this constant current. Strong 
solutions were found best for this purpose, from their forming, 
perhaps, a better conducting liquid than the weaker solutions. 
. WUh tie alkaline sohtHan, Upon the first introduction o£ 
the fingers no d^nite result, the needle tremulous. Withdraw- 
ing the fingers and reintroducing them^ the effects varied, but, 
generally speaking, the reintroduction of the fingers produced a 
negative Tcsolt. The effect due from muscular contraction was 
definite from 2° to 4P, the fingers oi the contracted arm being 
positive* 

The solution in one vessel was diluted to half the strength of 
the other. Upon the introduction of the fingers, the diluted 
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solution WM positive to the stronger. We were enabled in this 
instance^ as with the acid solution, to obtain a solution of such 
strength as to gire a eonstant current in a certain direction, and 
then make the current due from muscular contraction overpower 
this current. As we consider this fact of some importance, it 
will be necessary to state the mode of ascertaining this constant 
current. If we find, either upon the introduction of the fingers 
of both hands at the same time, or upon the introduction of the 
fingers of one hand, that a current existed in one direction to 
the amount of about 2°, the current occurring during muscular 
contraction, if it coincided with this constant current, would 
cause the needle to advance to 4P or 5° or more ; but if it has 
to overcome this constant current, the needle would only move 
3° or 3°. We need scarcely add, that the needle of the galva- 
nometer should continue to indicate this current whilst the , 
fingers remain in the solution, which may be indicated by the 
needle receding to its normal position upon the withdrawal of 
the fingers. A great difficulty is frequently experienced in ob- 
taining this constant current. 

Several other experiments might be related in which the elec- 
trodes were made to differ in size, one being narrow, the other 
broad ; or where one was made to dip deeper into the solution 
than the other. The general results indicated that a difference 
in extent between the surfaces of the platinum electrodes and 
the solutions, occasioned an effect upon the needle upon the first 
introduction of the fingers. In other experiments larger vessels 
were employed, so as to insert the whole of the hand and wrist; 
the results coincided with those we have related^ the effect being 
greater. 

The solutions were made to vary as to temperature by placing 
the glass in a vessel containing hot water, and then carefully 
stirring the solution so as to make it completely uniform. One 
vessel was at the temperature 65° P., and the other 115°. The 
results upon the first introduction of the fingers were inde- 
cisive. The hot solution was not always positive to the cold 
solution. We could always obtain the effect during muscular 
contraction. 

We agree with Du Bois-Reymond as to the importance of 
attending to the five circumstances to which he refers, and which 
we have already alluded to. The circumstances that appear to 
us to be the most influential in masking the ultimate result, are^ 
— 1st, the action of the fluid upon the surface of the electrodes *, 
and2ndly,the reaction of the cutaneous secretions upon the fluids. 
Although we cannot remove^ these sources of error, we have it 
nevertheless in our power to counteract their effects by showing 
that the current consequent upon muscular contraction can be 
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made to overcome that arising from either of the two former 
actions. 

We have not yet alluded to the difference which appears to 
exist between the results obtained by Du Bois^Beymond and 
ourselves, viz. the direction of the current. Du Bois-Reymond's 
experiments indicate that the current is inverse, i, e. from the 
hand to the shoulder during muscular contraction ; our results, 
on the other hand, point out that the current is direct, u e.Jrotn 
the shoulder to the hand. We do not think that our results 
differ much from those of Du Bois-Reymond ; but as the discus- 
sion of this question will involve certain theoretical views, what- 
ever observations we shall have to make will be deferred to our 
concluding remarks*. 

With the assistance of three friends an attempt was made to 
increase the effect upon the needle by forming a pile, as it were ; 
we could obtain the effect, but there was no decided increase. 

Several experiments ^ere undertaken with the rheoscopic/rogf 
in lieu of the galvanometer ; the results were not so satisfactory 
as could be desired, to justify their being recorded in the pre- 
sent paper. . 

The posterior limbs of a frog, separated at the pelvis, but 

* Since this paper was presented to the Royal Society, we have had the 
opportunity of attending the interesting lectures of Du Bois-Reymond at the 
Royal Institution. Du Bois-Reymond considers, as fur as we could under- 
stand, that when the whole of the hands are immersed in the solution, and 
the muscles of the arm are made to contract, then the current is due to 
the swollen state of the skin, and perhaps to other circumstances ; but 
should we be justified in concluding, that when the fingers aUme are in the 
vessel, then the eflfect is due to their swollen state ? If Du Bois-Rey- 
mond maintains that the current due to muscular contraction is irwerse, 
i. e. from the hand to the shoulder, we can only add that we have never 
been able to obtain that constant effect. We cannot deny that it frequently 
happens, upon the first repetition of the experiment, that the current may 
appear in mvour of this opinion. Despretz has remarked, that the current 
may appear first in one direction and then in another. We cannot insist 
too stronjjly upon the necessity of having the hands perfectly clean, and we 
are convmced that the failures and contradictoiy results which arise are 
due more to the want of attention on this point than to anything else. The 
direction of the cuiTent is a fact of the utmost importance ; and as we shall 
refer to this subject again in the concluding remarks, and as no reasons 
have occurred to lead us to alter our views, we prefer leaving the paper in 
its original state. (June 19.) 

t The term rheoscopio has been recommended in the Report of the 
Committee of the Academy of Paris, in preference to that of galvanoscopic. 
We have employed both terms. When it is used for the detection of the 
current, the former term is most apphcahle ; but the frog may he a test of 
A force in which the current force, in accordance with our present notions 
of force, cannot be shown to exist. If the dynamic condition and the cur" 
rent condition of force be considered as equivalent terms, then rheoscopic 
would be unobjectionablv. 
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connected by means of the lumbar nerves and a portio'n of tbe 
vertebral eolumn, were each placed in separate vessels cohtaining 
the solution of common salt; the tnusdes of one limb were then 
made to contract, and an immediate effect upon the needle was 
observed, the contracted limb being positive to the other from 
8^ to 4P, To prevent the fluid from being scattered upon the 
electrode, a piece of glass was attached to the part a» a weight 
to avoid too great motion of the limb. In some instances both 
feet we^e removed: the effect upon the needle was still the same. 

Similar results were obtained with the add solution, but with 
the alkaline solution the effects varied, especially so if the solti- 
tion were strong. The alkali acted apparently upon the mucous 
secretion of the skin. 

Great care was required to have the cutaneous surfaces €lean 
previous to the introduction of the limb's into the solutions, sb 
that no current could arise therefrom. 

Ib it necessain/ to place the nerve of a gaharwscopic frog in con- 
tact with the longitudinal and transverse section of a muscle m 
(yrder to obtain the necessary contractions ? Repeating the expe- 
riments of Matteucci*, we found that the contraction might be 
obtained without placing the nerve in contact with the muscle. 
At the same time we must add, that the effect upon the galva- 
noscopic frog appeared greater when its nerve was placed trans- 
verse to the muscular fibres than in any other position. 



The results of our experiments tend to establish the following 
conclusions, viz. — 

First. That during muscular contraction in man and in frogs, 
an effect upon the galvanometer may be obtained indicating the 
manifestation of an electric current. 

Secondly. That this manifestation of an electric current is due, 
in a great measure, to secondary reactions, viz. betwem ^ 
animal secretions and the solutions on the one hand, and between 
the solutions and the platinum electrodes on the other; but that 
there nevertheless remains a residual effect which we cannot refer 
to either of these actions, or to those pointed out by Uu Bois- 
Reymond. 

Concluding Remarks. 

The numerous instances in which an electric current may be 
shown to exist, naturally renders any conclusion deduced from 
results obtained by means of the galvanometer extremely doubt- 
ful. If these remarks are applicable to physical researches, where 

* Phil. Trans. 1850. Ninth Series. 
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we luive fiuch , cpiitrol ove^ our e^cperiments as to c^fibrd us faci- 
lities favourable for elimina^tiiig sources of error^ how easily may 
we cQuceive that they would apply with far greater force to 
physiological researched' devoid of such facilities. The strong 
prejudices which exist in reference to electro-physiological in- 
quiries cannot therefore be a matter of much surprise^ but must 
create a great difficulty to any individuid who shall attempt the 
elucidation of a^y electro-physiological problem experimentally -, 
for not only has he to satisfy^ from th^. mixed character of the 
iiumiry^ the extreme views of the physicist on the onehand^ and 
those of the physiologist on the other^ but they also afford the 
indolent inquirer a ready means (^ apparent refutation;^ and a 
powerful weapon to the controversialist. That these opinions are 
not ill-founded we might easily prove*. Feeling the importance 
, of basing the conclusions in these inquiries upon strictly experi- 
mental evidence, in discussing the different views that may be 
entertained in regard to the evidence upon which our experi- 
ments justify us in concluding that some force is evolved during 
muscular contraction^ we shall confine our observations to the 
experimental resuks obtained by Matteucci and Du Bois-Bey- 
pond^ and endeavour to avoid everything of a purely controver- 
sial character. 

Matteuccit has proved and shown hiy means of the galvano- 
scopic frog, that during muscular contiQeiction the muscles of the 
galvanoscopic frog may be excited to contract, and that for this 
purpose it is not necessary that the nerve should be brought into 
contact with different portions of the muscular fibre. In repeat- 
.ing tkese experiments^ we have been a|le to confirm the results 
obtained by Matteucci. 

. Matt6ue(si}> in his endeavours to ascertain whether the mus- 
^^ar current was uici?eafied during muscular contraction by form- 
ing piles with muscular elem^nta^ failed to obtain any decisive 
result. Du Bois-Beymood, by means of his galvanometer, has 
itttisfactorily shown that when the electrodes are so arranged 
with a muscular element that the current (muscular) passes 
throragh the instrument, that then, upon the contraction of the 
..muscle, the needle of the instrument recedes, and this he calls 
/^the negative variation^' of the muscular current. This fact, 
established by Du Bois-Beymond, and also the results obtained 

* Strange to say, it has been urged that the time has not yet arrived for 
tiie pvosectttion of these experiments. This is the only taagible objection 
; thai tiie author has yet had aa opportum|;v of refuting. That objectioDs 
iDay be started he is perfectly convinced ; but as the inquiry professes to be 
experimental, the objections must be supported by experimental evidence 
before h6 can notice them. 

t PhU. Trans. 1850. Ninth Series. t Ibid. 1845. 
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by Matteuoei^ have lieen confirmed by some of our own experi« 
ments. But we cannot help thinking with Matteuoei^^ that the 
&Uing or the receding of the needle in Du Bois^^Beymond'a 
experiment may be attributed in a great meaaureto the variation 
in the contacts between the surfaces of the muscle and the elee^ 
trodes during the act of contraction. We are not aware that 
the existence of the muscular current is disputed by anyone; \t 
has been attributed to nutritive actions by Matteuccif^ and some 
experiments of our own| tended to confirm the views of Mat- 
teueci. We now have two distinct questions before us :^-r-lst, 1$ 
there, or is there not, any force evolved during muscular con* 
traction ? 2ndly, Is the muscular current affected during muscular 
contraction ? and this brings us to speak of the resnlts we have 
obtained in the present paper. 

Du Bois*Beymond's results lead him to consider that in the 
frog the current is direct, and in man invene, as shown by the 
galvanometer. Our experiments lead us to believe that the 
current is direct in both instances. Upon carefully looking over 
Du Bois Beymohd'8§ last paper^ it appears to us that he fre* 
quently obtains the direct current ; but laying so much stress^ 
as he does^ upon the necessity of a current (muscular) circulating 
through the instrument prior to contraction before he can coil- 
elude that the resulting action upon the needle is what he calls 
'Hhe negative oscillation^f of the muscular current^ that his object 
was to ascertain whether the muscular current in the human 
subject was not BSeetei. during muscular contraction^ as in the 
frog. We may be mistaken in our opinion. As we have not 
been able to obtain this inverse current^ and if Du Bois*Beymood 
has been endeavouring to obtain this inverse current to prove 
'^tbe negative variation '^ of the muscular current in the huinan 
subject, then the object that each of us has had in view differs : 
oura has been to ascertain whether any force is evolved during 
muscular contraction ; Du Bois^Beymond's, whether the mus^ 
cular current is affected during muscular contraction. The 
importance of Du Bois-Beymond^s researches we do not deny % 
but it appears to us to be of extreme importance that the tw4 
questions should be kept perfectly distinct, although perhapa 
intimately connected with each other, 

The results of our inquirie3 lead, us to believe, that during 
muscular contraction a force is evolved^ as in the fish, but that 
it is only during extraordinary muscular exertion that it can 
become manifest to the galvanometer. We are per£ectly aware 

• PhU. Tram. 1850. Ninth Seiies. 

t Ibid. 1845, p. 301. 

{ Proceedings of the Royal Society, Nov. 25, 1852. 

\ Bibttotk^que UniverseUe de Qetihfe, Juin 1653. 
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of the objections that may be urged in reference to the fish being 
provided with a special apparatus. In our first endeavours also 
to obtain some result with the galvanometer^ and in which we 
failed to obtain any evidence of the existence of a force being 
evolved^ we were then led to the conclusion as to the improba^ 
bility of any force becoming free^ as it were^ during muscular 
contraction; that whatever force might be present would be 
upended or converted during the act of contraction; but we 
could never get over the difficulty which the results of Matteueci^ 
obtained by means of the frog^ presented for our consideration, 
and which is doubly increased by the results we have now related 
in the present paper. In reference to the fish^ also, we must 
remember that the force evolved bears some relation^ according 
to Matteucci*, "to the activity of the functions of circulation 
and of respiration, and of every act of nutrition/' The appa- 
ratus may be a meam for the evolution of the force^ but not a 
pr4idueer of the force ; and we have some reasons for believing 
that the electric condition of the blood in the living animal must 
not be overlooked. 

We have purposely avoided referring in this discussion to the 
influence and relations which the nervous system must bear to 
muscular contraction ; and as it is our wish that these researches 
should be considered as strictly experimental, whatever remarks we 
might wish to make must be deferred to a fature opportunity, 
until circumstances will enable us to pursue the inquiry, and 
with greater advantages than we now possess. 



XXIIIf Oh the Induction Apparatus and itg EffectM. 
By J. C. FooosNDo&i'F. 
[Concladed from p. 137.] 
Appendix I. 
On the Thermal Effect of the Induction Sparks, 

IN the foregoing memoirf, it was incidentally remaiked that 
a greater thermic action evidently exists in the stream of 
sparks at the place of interruption of the induction wire, than 
in that wire itself, This assertion is based not only upon the 
facts there recorded, but also upon the prevalent opinion that 
electric sparks always contain incandescent n^aterial particles, in 
fact that they cannot otherwise be conceived to exist; an opinion 
which many phaenomena I have observed appear to corroborate. 
Nevertheless it m^y appear desirable to produce a direct proof 

♦ Pbil. Trans. 1847, p. 24L 
t PbiL Mag. vol X. p, 132. 
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of ike above assertioOj the more so as former observations on the 
i^arks of frictional electricity have led either to no results at all^ 
or only to uncertain ones. 

With the induction sparks obtained without trouble from a 
continually interrupted current^ such a proof is without the least 
difficulty. It is even furnished in a very perceptible manner by 
a good mercurial thermometer. With this instrument of course 
no measurements can be made, although comparative results can 
be obtained by securing a continuous development of sparks, by 
means of as uniform a motion and condition of the hammer as 
can be possibly attained, as well as by paying attention to other 
precautions which will be easily recognized as necessary. 

The following are some of the experimental results which were 
obtained : — 

1. When a delicate thermometer is placed in or close to the 
stream of sparks of the induction apparatus, a considerable rise 
immediately takes place, contrasting greatly with the small de- 
velopment of heat in the wire itself. This is the more remark- 
able, because, according to Joule's law, the heat generated in a 
given time throughout the whole circuit of the induction current 
is smaller when the circuit is broken by air than when it is con- 
tinuous. 

2. All other things being equal, this elevation of temperature 
is different according to the nature of the metals or bodies from 
which the sparks issue. 

In this respect, however, platinum, copper, iron, and silver 
differ little from one another, although amongst them silver ap- 
peared to act strongest, and platinum weakest*. But a great 
difference exists between these metals and those which are but 
little coherent, and are easily fused or vaporized. On an average, 
their action is double that of the former. 

The following are the elevations of temperature observed during 
the space of one minute in a series of experiments with different 
metallic points. The cylindrical reservoir of the thermometer 
was 11 millims. long and 3*5 millims. in diameter; its axis was 
placed between the points from which sparks issued, and at a 
distance of 2\ millims, from each. 

Platinum .... 18^ C. 

Lead 80^ •.. 

Tin 88 

Antimony .... 84| 

Zinc 85 

Bismuth .... 87 
The difference was still greater when the distance between the 
^ Graphite alone produced a still .smaller degree of heat. 
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points amoanted only to 1| miUim., and both W(G»« touched' by 
the thennometer. He elevations of temperattire within one 
minute were then with — 

Platinum . . . , 28'' C. 

^PP^j .... 24^ to 26° C. 

met 27° C. 

Tin 51° C. 

When placed near the stream of sparks, though scarcely in 
contact with it, the thermometer rose 28° C. with tin points. 

8. The inequality in the temperature of the two poles of the 
induction wire may also be clearly shown by the thermometer. 
When the points were 4*5 millims. apart, the elevation of tem- 
perature during one minute was always 6 or 7 degrees more at 
the negative than at the positive pole, both pole wires being of 
zinc or tin, and about 1 millim. thick. 

4. When the pole wires consist of two different metals, the 
rise of the thermometer placed in the stream of sparks is greatest 
when the easily fused and vaporized metal constitutes the nega- 
tive pole. Within one minute, and when the points were 4*5 
millims. asunder^ the elevations of temperature were, — 

— Pole. +Polc. o 

Platinum. Platinum . . . 18^ C. 

Platinuza. Tin 28^ ... 

Tin. Platinum ... 81 ... 

Platinum. Bismuth . . . 18^ ••• 

' Bismuth. Platinum ... 80 ••• 

5. The greater temperature of the sparks with easily fused 
and vaporized metals appears to be caused by the volatilization 
of particles of the same. This is clearly shown by the thermo- 
meter suspended in the stream of sparks; when zinc, tin, bis- 
muth, and lead are used, the positive side is coloured white, and 
the negative brown (at least with bismuth arid lead). 

6. fiiis volatilization appears also, by improving the conduc- 
tibility between the poles, to produce a greater transfer of sparks, 
and consequently a greater intensity of current. It is true the 
galvanometric deviations caused by the induction wire during 
the time that sparks are produced are very irregular, so much so 
that it is exceedingly difficult to determine their magnitude, 
nevertheless I am incuned to think that the deviations are greater 
with tin than with platinum points. 

7. This suggested a method of proving whether the facility with 
which sparks pass from one pole to the other is modified by the 

PhU. Mag. S. 4. Vol. 10. No. 65. Sept. 1855. P 
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nature of the points which may be employed. The method con- 
sists in the division of the current between two pairs of points 
of different metals. The experiments (like the similar ones of 
Faraday^s with different gases) involve some difficulties^ and 
require to be carefully interpreted ; because if by accident the 
stream of sparks should be better conducted through one pair of 
points than through the other, the former may, by the air be- 
coming warm, and by the volatilization of metallic particles, 
obtain an excess over the latter which is not natural to it. In 
general, when the distances between points are equal, sparks 
which ai'e simultaneously obtained from both pairs of points 
differ in colour and brilliancy according to the nature of the 
metals, but apparently they do not differ in the spark-distance. 
Very often the one or the other stream of sparks ceased for a 
while without any very apparent cause ; on the other hand, how- 
ever, when zinc, or still better tin, was compared with platinum, 
it was always found that at small distances (1 or 2 millims.) 
sparks only passed between the former metals, at greater distances 
(3 or 5 millims.) only between the latter metal. Without doubt 
at small distances the volatilized zinc or tin particles conduct so 
well that they usurp the whole current. 

8. The luminous discharges in partial vacuum present similar 
phsenomena to sparks in air. The increase of temperature 
thereby is very considerable, although not so great as with 
sparks. Although the strength of the current increases with 
increasing rarefaction, the elevation of temperature decreases, 
owing to the decreased resistance. 

9. In partial vacuum, too, the inequality in the temperature 
of the poles is maintained, although it does not appear to be so 
great as in free air. 

In one experiment the air was rarefied to about one inch of 
mercury pressure, at which time, although the electric light was 
continuous, it still produced a jingling noise, like that at the com- 
mencement of the crackling of the sparks in free air. Two ther- 
mometers stood at the distance of about a line from the brass knobs 
between which the discharge took place, and which were 1^ inch 
asunder. During one minute the thermometer at the negative 
pole rose 15° or 15^*5 C, the one at the positive pole 12° or 
13° C. 

All the above results were obtained by employing the thicker 
and shorter of the described induction coils, a battery of two of 
Grove's elements, and the condenser. 
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Appendix II. 
On a new method of increasing the Induction Current*. 

Amongst the reasons which induced me to construct NeePs 
hammer as an independent instrument t> I niay mention that I 
intended to use it under the air-pump, because I anticipated 
that the induction current would be influenced by interrupting 
the inducing current m a partial vacuum, instead of in free air. 

Recent experiments have fully satisfied my anticipations, by 
proving that the partial vacuum increases the action of the cur- 
rent-breaker to such an extent, that in those classes of phaeno- 
mena wherein the action of the condenser was greatest^ the latter 
may now be dispensed with. 

As the effects produced by this manner of using NeePs ham- 
mer are in other respects interesting, I may here be allowed to 
enter into a few particulars. 

I placed the hammer upon the extra plate, before described, in 
an atmosphere of about 1 or 1 1 lines of mercury pressure, and 
connected it ^th the inducing apparatus in such a manner that 
the galvanic current could traverse the wires of the primary coil 
(which were 100 feet long and 1 millim. thick, and encircled a 
core of soft iron), either alongside or behind one another in the 
same direction. The current was excited sometimes by one, and 
sometimes by two of Grovels elements, and allowed to act alter- 
nately upon the shorter and upon the longer of my induction 
wires. Arrangements were made, lastly, to connect the hammer 
vibrating in the partial vacuum with the large oiled-silk con- 
denser, if necessary. 

The sarne hammer was afterwards employed in air under the 
same circumstances, and also supported by the same condenser, 
so that its action here could be compared with that which was 
observed when it worked in a vacuum J. 

* From Poggendorff's Annalen for May 1855, p. 156. 

t Phil. Mag. vol. x. p. 12. 

X In order to make this comparison with two different hammers, it is 
necessary that they should be exactly alike. Under otherwise equal cir- 
cumstances, the sparks, and particularly the spark-distance, of the induc- 
tion coil are very much influenced by the motion of the hammer ; it is not 
so essential that it should vibrate quickly as that it should vibrate with a 
certain force, i. e, that the tongue should separate itself quickly from the 
pin, and that the amplitude of its oscillation should not be too small. For 
this purpose it is therefore convenient to have a rather heavy armature at 
the end of the tongue ; in one of my instruments, where the armature is 
too light, I usually attach a piece of brass to it by means of wax. On the 
other hand, in order to obtain very strong galvanometric or voltametric 
actions; when the induction current is interrupted by a piece of dry blotting- 
paper, it is convenient to employ a light armature, so that the tongue may 
vibrate very quickly. 

P2. 
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As a general result of this comparison^ it was quite evident 
that tbe action of the sparks of the induction coil was in all casost 
quite as strong when the hammer worked in a vacuum without the 
oendenseTy as when it worked in air with a condenser', in some 
oa8e8> indeed* it was considerably stronger. 

This was particularly the case with the thicker and shorter 
mdaction wire, when the wires of the primary coil were at the 
same time connected side by side^ so as to form a wire 100 feet 
long and i/2 millims. in diameter. 

When the wires of the primary coil were connected in this 
manner^ the combination of the condenser with the hammer in 
a vacuum had apparently no influence upon the spark-distance 
of the induction coil, at least no increasing influence ; the sparks 
were merely stronger sometimes. On the contrary, when the 
primary wires were connected one after the other, so as to form 
a wire 200 feet long and 1 millim. in diameter, the combination 
of the hammer and oiled-silk condenser considerably diminished 
the spark-distance; aphaenomenon which at first sight appeared 
strange. At the same time, however, a continual quackling could 
be heard in the condenser. The remarkable phsenomenon, there- 
fore, was caused by the extra current, owing to its increased in- 
tensity, penetrating the condenser in the form of sparks'^. 

The luminous phsenomena of the induction current in the 
electric egg are also very well developed when the hammer vi- 
brates in a vacuum without the condenser ; apparently just as 
wdl as when the hammer works in air, and is connected with 
the condenser. It is here of importance to what degree the 
rarefaction is carried ; if it amounts to about 1 line of mercury 
pressure, and at the same time a great intensity is given to the 
eurrent by developing it in a wire 10,000 feet long, the combi- 
nation of the condenser with the hammer vibrating in a vacuum 
is without influence upon the phsenomenon j in the opposite case 
it increases the phsenomenon in the same manner as when, at a 
former timef^ the hammer played in free air. 

With reference to the cause of the action of the hammer in a 
vacuum, I will only remark that it appears to me to be of the 
same nature as that of the condenser. 



The vibrations of the hammer in a vacuum are very interesting 
And instructive in the study of the extra current which is deve- 
loped in the proper circuit of the galvanic current, partly by the 

* The condenser is of course perforated by this, so that I have always 
discontinued the experiment after a very short time. Small holes^ however, 
appear to injure the action of the condenser but little, if at all. 

t Phil. Mag. vol. x. p. 127. 
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mutual action of the coils of wire^ partly also and principally 
through the influence of the soft iron core in connexion witii the 
interrupting hammer. 

For this purpose it is best to remove the induction coil for the 
time^ and to retain only the primary coil in connexion with the 
galvanic battery and the hammer. 

If, in the first place, the wires of the primary coil be connected 
either side by side, or one after the other, in such a manner that 
the current must traverse them in opposite directions, instead ot 
in the same direction, as is usually the case, the production of 
the extra current will be effectually prevented, and on this account 
only a very small spark of a purely galvanic nature is observed 
at the point of interruption where the hammer vibrates in a 
vacuum*. The insertion of a soft iron core into the primary 
coil has no influence upon this result, for the iron, as will be 
readily seen, is not magnetized. The addition of a condenser is 
equally without effect. 

Passing from this combination to that wherein the current 
traverses the wires in the same direction, the influence of the 
extra current shows itself immediately and in a remarkable 
manner. The scarcely perceptible galvanic spark expands itself 
into a luminous phsenomenon, whose magnitude is actually sur- 
prising when we consider that it is obtained from a wire only 
100, or at most 200 feet long. Notwithstanding its magnitude, 
however, it is explained by the fact, that, previous to its deve- 
lopment, the above wire constituted a complete circuit to a cur«f 
rent of comparatively great intensity. 

In general this phsenomenon consists of two parts : a more or 
less luminous spark at the place where the current is interrupted, 
and a soft, clear, blue light surrounding the neighbouring parts 
of the hammer. The formation of both, however, is different 
according as the galvanic current is excited by one, two, or three 
of Grovels elements ; according as the wires are connected side by 
side or one after the other, or a soft iron core inserted in the eoil 
or not ; and lastly, according as a condenser is used or not. I 
have generally employed a battery of two of Grove's elements, 
and connected them with the hammer so that the pin formed the 
negative pole. Under these circumstances the following was 
observed. 

By combining the primary wires side by side, the spark is 
pvetty strong, but the blue light very weak, provided no soft 

* This method of connecting the wires is perhaps the only practical 
means of excluding the influence of induction currents when measuring the 
velocity with which electricity is propa^ted ; an influence to which must 
be chiefly ascribed the extraordinary disparity between the results already 
obtained. 
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iron is employed. When the soft iron core is inserted in the 
coil^ the intensity of both increases^ bat it is the spark which 
especially gains magnitude and brilliancy^ and in these respects 
is at least three times greater than the spark in free air. It 
actually assumes the form of a small flame bursting forth on 
all sides from under the pin^ in the midst of which the point of 
the pin may be distinguished as a brilliant luminous point. The 
blue light, on the contrary, covers all the neighbouring parts of 
the pin, which forms the negative pole, with its beautiful bright- 
ness, and would undoubtedly spread itself more were the hammer 
suitably constructed*. 

When employing soft iron, the condenser has scarcely any 
influence upon the phsenomenon ; without soft iron it weakens 
the spark a little^ and destroys the blue light completely. 

The primary wires being connected end to end, the spark 
becomes smaller and less luminous. The blue light, on the con- 
trary, is more developed, if not more beautifully blue. 

When the current is reversed, it is the vibrating hammer 
which becomes covered with the blue light; this is not only 
beautiful to observe, but also gives rise to a remarkable occur- 
rence : the anterior part of the tongue between the pin and the 
armature, which is not traversed by the current, receives a lumi- 
nous covering. 

The above-mentioned phsenomena are well calculated to render 
perceptible the influence of the soft iron core in its several forms. 
A massive soft iron bar introduced into the primary coil weakens 
the action which this coil exerts when alone, in exactly the same 
manner as it decreases the spark when the hammer vibrates in 
free air. On the contrary, a hollow bundle of wires, whose walls 
are tolerably thick, is just as effectual as a full bundle, and its 
action is little or not at all diminished when a solid bar is intro- 
duced into the hollow axis. The most effectual means of in- 
creasing the luminous phaenomena, however, is to place the coil 
in the middle of a very long bundle of soft iron wires ; for this 
purpose I employed the one before described f, which is three 
times as long as the coil itself. 

The insertion of the induction coil into the primary coil has 
no influence upon any of the phsenomena here described, so long 
as the former remains unclosed, and does not present a closed 
circuit in its interior. When closed, however, either by metallic 
contact or by a well-exhausted electric egg, its insertion weakens 
the luminous phsenomena at the hammer, vibrating in a vacuum 

* Neef himself allowed the hammer to vihrate in a vacuum (Pog. Ann, 
vol. Ixvi. p. 432), but the small intensity of his apparatus did not, of course, 
permit him to see the phaenomenon in its full development. 

t Phil. Ma|f. vol. x. p. 6. 
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very mach.. This is a very clear proof of the reaction of the 
indaction current upon the extra current. 

It may also be mentioned, that when the hammer vibrates in 
a vacuum, and when the parts which beat against one another 
are of platinum^ the latter are very much attacked. The platinum 
part of the tongue^ the brass part above it, the screw of the pin, 
and the mountings are all greatly blackened. This black powder 
evidently consists of finely pulverized platinum, which, when the 
hammer is in activity, can be seen scattered in small sparks from 
the point of the pin around in all directions. 

Owing to this strong action upon the hammer, the above- 
described method of increasing the intensity of the induction 
current is scarcely to be recommended in practice ; nevertheless, 
theoretically considered, it is certainly not less interesting than 
the three methods already known ; by the condenser, by allowing 
the hammer to vibrate under water, and by interrupting the 
current between the poles of a magnet, which last method was 
investigated by Rijke. 

The action upon the hammer, however, can be considerably 
diminished by substituting a silver in place of the platinum pin. 
The sparks then assume a green colour, which is particularly 
visible in daylight. 



XXIV. On an Electrical Apparatus which acts the part of a Valve, 
By M. J. M. Gaugain. 

MGAUGAIN has recently communicated to the Academy 
• of Sciences in Paris, a Note on an Electrical Apparatus 
which acts the part of a valve*. The subject has been further 
examined by M. Riess, an account of whose researches we intend 
to appear in a subsequent Number of the Philosophical Maga- 
zine. M. Gaugain remarks, that there is a numerous class of 
electric currents which are considered as being formed by the 
succession of several other currents, with directions alternately 
opposed to each other. To fix definitely the true constitution of 
these composite currents, it was thought useful to isolate the 
partial currents which form them; and to attain this end, he 
proposed to devise an apparatus which should possess (like a 
valve) the power of arresting currents having a certain direction, 
while it should leave to those flowing in an opposite direction 
perfect freedom of passage. Several combinations which fulfil 
this condition more or less completely were successively studied ; 
they were based on the known properties of points, and on the 
experiment of the pierced card. We will here, however, limit 

* Comptes Rendus, vol. xl. No. 12. 
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ourselves to tlie deacriDtion of an appoatoa wheicwitk M« €h»- 
^ain has obtained leaulta much more satis&ctory than with «&y 
otiier, and which is founded upon an observed &ot whirii he 
believes to be new. . • 

Let an ordinary electric egg* be taken^ and let the upper knob 
be coated with an insulating substance, the stem whidi supports 
the knob being similarly coated, leaving naked ^y an esces- 
sively small portion of the surface of the knob : bt the egg thus 
prepared be placed in the circuit of a Ruhmkorff'a coil : mtio- 
ducing a galvanometer also into the same cireai^ the following 
facts may be observed : — ^When the induced currents which cor- 
respond to the interruption oT the inducing current (the only 
ones which traverse the vacuum of the egg) pass from the covered 
to the naked knob, the intensity of the current indicated by the 
galvanometer goes on increasing as the air within the e^ is 
more and more rarefied; but this is not the case when the 
induced currents pass through the egg from the naked to the 
covered knob. In this case the intensity of the .current goes on, 
at first advancing as the pressure is diminished; but when this 
pressure descends below a certain limit, the deviation of the gal- 
vanometer diminishes ; for a certain pressure it becomes sero, 
and finally changes the sign when the vacuum is as perfect as 
can be obtained with a good air-pump. M. Gaugain limited 
himself to the establishment of this fact without sedking an in- 
terpretation; this sufficed for the object he had in view, namely, to 
show that the currents traversed the egg freely when they passed 
from the covered knob to the naked one, and could not pass in 
the opposite direction, when the vacuum was suitably made. 
From this it follows that the electric egg, disposed as indicated, 
can act, in relation to certain currents, the part of a valve with 
respect to liquids. 

M . Gaugain believes that this electric valve may be useful in 
a certain number of researches, and he has already applied it to 
the solution of a question raised by M. du Moncel in one of the 
last communications made by the latter to the Academy of 
Sciences. When a condenser is interposed in the induced cir- 
cuit of the apparatus of Ruhmkorff, the motion of the electricity 
continues, as is proved by the physiological and luminous effects 
produced on the circuit : but two different hypotheses may be 
made as to the nature of this movement. It might be supposed 
that the electricity propagates itself across the insulating film of 
the condenser in the same manner as it passes through a con- 
ducting body, and in this case its direction would be constantly 
the same ; it might, on the contrary, be supposed that the two 

* A glass receiver shaped like an egg. 
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efeelricilies, developed by the induction appftratiiSy accv^nlate on 
the two sui^Bces of the condenser during the time the electro- 
motive force is active^ and that they reeombine as soon as this 
Ibrce ceases to act. According to this latter hypothesis^ the' 
current ought to pass in opposite directions alternately; the 
rigorous discussion of the facts M. (jaugain believes sufficient 
to decide which of those hypotheses is the true one ; but the 
question may be resolved in a decisive manner by means of the 
electric valve. 

To render our language definite^ let us suppose the condenser 
employed to be a Fxunklin^s plate^ placed horizontally, apd that 
its inferior surface is in communication with the negative pole of 
the induced circuit of the induction apparatus ; let two different 
communications A and B be established between the positive 
pole of the apparatus and the superior armatmre of the con* 
denser : in each of these portions of the circuit let a galvano- 
meter and valve be introduced^ and let the two valves be disposed 
in such a manner that the currents can pass in the circuit A from 
the pole to the condenser, and that, on the contrary, they can 
only pass in the circuit B when they are directed from the con- 
denser towards the pole : it is easy to see what must take place 
aeording to each of the hypotheses between which it is our wish 
to decide* If the direction of the currents be constant, they 
will pass exclusively in the circuit A, or exclusively in the cir- 
cuit B ; if, on the contrary, the motion of the electricity consists 
of a succession of two currents alternately opposed to each other, 
the two circuits A and B will be traversed simultaneously by the 
opposed currents; and the direction of these currents, deter- 
mined only by the disposition of the valve, will be independent 
of the direction of the inducing current. Now it is in this latter 
way that the facts exhibit themselves ; the existence of currents 
which traverse at the same time the circuits A and B may be 
proved, either by the simultaneous appearance of light in the 
electric ^gs, or by the deviation of the galvanometers. The in- 
tensities of the two currents differ very little from each other ; 
this may be inferred from the following numbers : in one of the 
experiments the deviation corresponding to the current which 
;;harged the condenser was 63 degrees ; the deviation due to the 
current which discharged the condenser was 61 degrees. It 
evidently results from this experiment, that the motion of the 
electricity in a circuit interrupted by the interposition of an 
insulating film is formed by the succession of two alternate 
currents. 

In a recent number of the Comptes RendtAS, M. Gaugain has 
described further experiments of this nature ; we shall take occa- 
sion to refer to them in an early Number of this Journal. 
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XXV. On the Law of Ekctro-cheniical Equivalents, 
By M. I. SoRET*. 

IN a previous memoir I have shown that equal weights of 
copper are obtained, by submitting to the action of the 
same current diflferent electrolytes in which copper forms the 
positive element, or what is called the cation, I proposed also 
to study the different electrolytes of which hydrogen is the elec- 
tro-positive radical, and had even commenced some experiments ; 
but I have given up this investigation, which has become useless 
since M. Despretz published his researches upon this subject, 
and announced his intention of pursuing them. I shall here 
limit myself to the relation of the following observation upon 
the decomposition of water. 

When distilled water is submitted to the action of a somewhat 
powerful battery (sixty small Grovels elements), the gaseous 
bubbles which are disengaged at one of the electrodes are attracted 
by the other electrode, probably in consequence of the great dif- 
ference of tension of the electricity at the surface of the two 
poles. The molecules of gas, and perhaps of water, electrized 
by their contact with one of the poles, discharge themselves upon 
the other. 

It is possible that, by this mechanical transfer, if I may call 
it so, there may be a passage of a certain quantity of ineflScacious 
electricity, which will necessarily be greater the nearer the elec- 
trodes are to each other. But I do not know whether the 
amount of this may become considerable. 

The same thing does not take place in acidulated water, the 
conductibility of which is much greater, because the difference 
of tension of the two electrodes is much less considerable. 

To return to the law of electro- chemical equivalents. We may, 
I think, consider that the above-mentioned researches have de- 
monstrated, that, in taking separately the groups of different 
electrodes from which the current separates the same electro- 
positive radical or cation, the law of Faraday is exact, within the 
limits of errors of observation. Buff has proved a second point ; 
he has shown with nitrate of silver that the point of silver sepa- 
rated is exactly in proportion to the quantity of electricity which 
traverses the electrolyte, whatever may be the intensity of the 
current t. 

To complete the verification of Faraday^s law, it is necessary 
also to show that a similar current traversing electrolytes, the 
electro-positive elements of which are different, separates weights 
of these elements proportionate to their chemical equivalents. 

* From the Comptes Rendus for August 6, 1855, p. 220. 
t Liebig's Annalen, vol. Ixxxv. p. 1, 
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It is with this view that I have undertaken the following expe- 
riments^ by means of which I have compared the quantities of 
copper, hydrogen, and silver separated by the current. I have 
also tried some experiments upon lead, but they did not lead to 
a satisfactory result. 

I. Comparison of the quantities of copper and hydrogen sepa- 
rated by the same current. — The comparison of the quantities of 
copper and hydrogen separated by electrolysis has been effected 
by means of a somewhat complicated apparatus, which it would 
be difficult to describe completely without the aid of a figure. I 
shall therefore confine myself to indicating briefly the mode in 
which I have operated. 

An electrical current traversed simultaneously a solution of 
sulphate of copper, and some acidulated water. The copper 
deposited on a platinum wire was weighed directly. The hy- 
drogen was determined by combustion, as in an organic analysis. 

In preparing the sulphate of copper, in its electrolysis and the 
weighing of the deposit, I operated exactly in the same manner as 
in the researches upon the salts of copper previously referred to. 
Considerable difficulty is met with in the exact determination of 
the quantities of water decomposed by the pile. In fact it is to 
be feared that a portion of the gas set free combines afresh. 
The circumstances which may be in favour of this recombination 
are, — 1, the mixture of the hydrogen and oxygen in the presence 
of the platinum wires, especially if a part of the oxygen is in the 
state of ozone ; 2, the contact of the hydrogen dissolved in the 
water with oxygen in the nascent state; 3, the formation of 
binoxide of hydrogen, that is to say, of a very oxidizing body 
which may bum the hydrogen. These causes of error are avoided 
principally by separating the gases from the moment of their 
formation, and raising the temperature of the electrolyte. The 
best mode of separating the gases appeared to me to consist in 
plunging the electrodes in two separate test-tubes, united by a 
siphon' filled with acidulated water. They were kept at a tem- 
perature of 140° to 158° F. The hydrogen disengaged from 
one of these test-tubes passed first through a series of desiccating 
apparatus, and then traversed a combustion-tube. The water 
was absorbed in weighed tubes. A current of atmospheric 
air which traversed the apparatus at the same time, served to 
draw the whole of the hydrogen into the combustion-tube at the 
conclusion of the experiment, and to prevent the detonations 
which woiJd inevitably have been produced if the proportion of 
hydrogen had been considerable. 

I made a certain number of preliminary experiments to deter- 
mine the strength of the pile which it would be necessary to em- 
ploy, and to ascertain the limit of exactitude in the observations; 
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I believe tfaftt we caimot hope in these experiments to m^sure 
the quantity of water absorbed with certainty within O-OOl. 

The definitive experiments were made with twenty Bonsen's 
elements. 395'6 was taken as the equivalent of copper, and 
112-5 as that of water. The results are given in the following 
Table:— 



Nttmben 
of the ex- 
periments. 


Dundon 
of the ex- 
periments. 


Weight of 
pouted. 


Weight of water absorbed. 


Absolute 
difference*. 


Relative 
differences. 


Calculated. 


Found. 


1 
2 
3 


houn. 

6 

6 

12 


S^4133 
0*4866 
1*0133 


S*'ll76 
01381 

0-2882 


S*'ll80 
0*1382 
0*2871 


+0*0004 
+0*0001 
-0*0011 


-»*r 








0*5439 


0-5433 


-00006 


-^ 



It appears that the absolute difierences do not exceed the 
limits of exactitude to be expected. The greatest difTerence 
is ^^Y of the total quantity of water absorbed^ and the average 
relative difference only extends to -g^j, Faraday's law is there-* 
fore verified by these experiments. 

II. Comparison of the quantities of silver and copper separated 
by the same current. — The comparison of the weights of copper 
and silver separated by the action of the pile is much easier. 
The electrolytes which I have employed are pure sulphate of 
copper and nitrate of silver. 

The electrolysis of the sulphate of copper was effected as in 
the preceding experiments, and that of -the nitrate of silver nearly 
in the same manner. A neutral solution of nitrate of silver was 
placed in a tube closed at one end. In this a platinum wire was 
immersed as a negative electrode, and a silver wire as the posi- 
tive one. The silver deposited was washed with distilled water, 
then left to dry in the open air, and weighed. My first experi- 
ments did not present complete exactness, from certain causes 
which were afterwards avoided. 1350 was taken as the equiva- 
lent of silver. The following Table contains the results of the 
final experiments : — 



Numbers 
of experi- 
ments. 


Duration 
of the ex- 
periments. 


Weight of 
silver de- 
posited. 


Weight of copper deposited. 


Absolute 
differences. 


RdatiTe 
differences. 


Calculated. 


Found. 


1 
2 
3 


bount. 

u 

8-20 


0^8781 
0*3999 
1*6084 


0-'2573 
0-1172 
0-4713 


^*'2572 
01168 
0-4708 


-O-OOOI 
-0*0004 
-0-0005 










0-8458 


0*8448 


-0*0010 


" +5*1 
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»'Hie ab86late differences may be entirely refen'ed to possible' 
errors *hi the weighing. We may observe that the values of the 
(dleDHjeftLequivalehts themselves are not determined with greater 
abonraey, for if we only admit 395*1 as the equivalent of cop- 
per instead of 395*6^ the law is mathematically verified by the 
average of these experiments. 

Conclusion. — ^The weights of copper, hydrogen and silver, 
separated by the same electrical current, are in proportion to the 
chemical equivalents of these bodies, and Faraday's law is veri- 
fied within &e limits of errors of observation. 



XXVI. Notices respecting New Books. 

A Tre^itise on the Calculus of Operations. By the Rev. Robebt Car- 
MICHAEL, A.M., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, and Member of 
the Royal Irish Academy. London : Longman, Brown, Green, 
and Longmans. 1855. 

'T^HIS is a work which will be welcome to every mathematical 
-"^ student, for it will, in a great measure, supply a want which 
has long been felt. The Calculus of Operations raidcs amongst the 
most important improvements which modem mathematicians have 
introduced. It originated in a profound investigation of the essential 
nature of all existing operations, whereby it was found, that, although 
they differ considerably in their objects, they have nevertheless so 
much in common that the results obtained by on6 operation may, 
with a few modifications, be translated into the language of another ; 
that each, in hjct, is a particular interpretation of far more general 
results, which are susceptible of an unknown number of interpre- 
tations. 

A wide field of discovery is thus opened to the mathematician. 
Not only are operations in differential calculus, in integral calculus, 
and in the calculus of finite differences, in some cases, immensely 
facilitated, but an intimate relation between these operations is esta- 
b]li^ed,and the key obtained to still higher and more complicated ones. 

-Such being the importance of the subject, no doubt can be enter- 
tiujoed that the calculus of operations might be introduced into our 
elementary course of instruction at a far earlier period than it is at 
present ; but in order to do so, its elementary principles must be 
first demonstrated with all that lucid precision and completeness 
which is necessary to interest and carry conviction to the young 
student, and thus enable him to employ the calculus with confidence 
and facility. This is scarcely the object of the book under review. 
The author has furnished an admirable text-book to those who are 
already 9 to some extent, acquainted with the calculus. He has stu- 
diously avoided "all prolixity of detail as alike unnecessary and 
wearisome" to them, but we may add, important and not neces^ 
sarily wearisome to the less advanced student. To such intentions. 
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of course, no one can take objection ; and the less so, ks in this in- 
stance they have been faithfully executed. The researches of other 
mathematicians on the subject have been carefully collected, and 
not unfrequently considerably improved ; besides which the author 
has added much of his own, and treated the subject throughout with 
great ability and elegance. Nevertheless it is worthy of considera* 
tion, whether, by expanding the second chapter on ' Elementary Prin- 
ciples,' and by entering more fully into those details of which we have 
before spoken, the sphere of the book's usefulness could not be con- 
siderably increased. 

The Elements of Plane Practical Geometry, with Illustrative Applica- 
tions, By E. W. Dallas, F.R.S.E, London : John W. Parker 
and Son, West Strand. 1865. 

The author's object in writing this work was " not so much to 
educate mathematicians as to provide the ordinary workman with an 
intelligent reason for many of those problems of geometry that occur 
in the operations in which he is daily employed, and a knowledge of 
the principles of which must tend to correctness and excellence of 
execution." It is a difficult task to avoid embarrassing such a class 
of readers with too much theory, and at the same time to preserve 
the necessary mathematical precision and sequence. This task the 
author has accomplished with praiseworthy skill; for although a 
mathematician would certainly detect imperfections, they are of such 
a nature as not to diminish the value of the book to those for whose 
perusal it was written. 

The number of theorems in the first part is as small as the ' work- 
man ' can desire, and they are demonstrated concisely and clearly. 
The practical problems in the second part are, for the most part, 
well chosen and skilfully solved. Amongst them the mathematical 
student will recognize many ' deducibles ' whose solutions have cost 
him much labour, and he will certainly find it instructive to compare 
his own solutions with those here given. He must not forget, how- 
ever, that in his case the principal value of these problems is to be 
found in solving them, rather than in knowing their solutions. 

The * observations and applications ' appended to many of these 
problems are not so skilfully chosen as we could desire ; they are 
intended to ** afford some indication to the reader of the very general 
application of geometry," but they do so very inadequately, and it 
it is quite possible that their perusal may be a source of some dis- 
appointment to the ardent student. Many of them he will certainly 
find interesting, others superfluous, because he would undoubtedly 
have made them for himself; others, again, he may find trivial, and 
a few, such as the remark about diverging rays in the sky (p. 65), 
are of doubtful accuracy. Nevertheless the work will be a welcome 
one to those for whom it was intended ; and the fact that it was 
undertaken at the suggestion of the Honourable the Board of Trus- 
tees for the Encouragement of Manufactures, &c. in Scotland, is a 
good guarantee that such a work was needed. 
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Recent Cambridge Mathematical Works, 
A Treatise on the Differential Calculus, and the Elements of the IntC' 
gral Calculus, with numerous Examples, By I. Todhunter, M,A,, 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. Cambridge : Macmillan 
* and Co. 1852. 

A Treatise on Analytical Statics, with numerous Examples. By I. 
ToDHVNTER, M.A. S(C. Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 1853. 

Elementary Mechanics. By J.B. Phbab, M.A., Fellow and Mathe- 
matical Lecturer of Clare Hall, Cambridge. Cambridge : Mac- 
millan and Co. 1850. 

Elementary Hydrostatics, with numerous Examples. By J.B. Phear, 
M.A. SfC. Cambridge : Macmillan and Co. 1852, 

Arithmetic and Algebra, in their Principles and Application, with nu- 
merous systematically arranged Examples, taken from the Cambridge 
Examination Papers, with especial reference to the ordinary Exami- 
nation for B.A. degree. By Barnard Smith, M.A., Fellow of 
St. Peter's College, Cambridge. Second Thousand, with an addi- 
tional Appendix. Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 1854. 

The first thing that strikes us in all these publications of Messrs. 
MacmiUan and Co., is the beautiful way in which they are all printed 
and *' got up." Those which contain diagrams and figures have 
them on the same page as the text, which is a very great convenience 
to the reader. Most mathematical books of late years have all the 
plates at the end of the volume (for the sake of cheapness), an ar- 
rangement which gives constant trouble and annoyance to the stu- 
dent. We would gladly pay a shilling or two extra, if necessary, to 
save all this trouble of turning to the plates every time the figure 
has to be looked at. We come now to the merits of the works as 
text- books on their respective subjects. 

The ' Differential Calculus ' of Mr. Todhunter is an excellent one, 
and has already taken its place at Cambridge as the text>book on ^ 
that subject. We are far from thinking that the author has done 
all that can be done towards making the principles of the Calculus 
clear and satisfactory; but he has done a great deal. We can 
strongly recommend the work to all students, whether at Cambridge 
or elsewhere. 

The ' Analytical Statics,' by the same author, is, as he states in 
the preface, little more than a reprint of those portions of Pratt's 
' Mechanical Philosophy * which treat of the same subject. The 
well-known work -of Pratt has been the text- book at Cambridge on 
all the subjects, almost, of which it treats (from elementary mecha- 
nics up to the planetary theory), ever since its first publication. And 
few books have ever deserved their reputation better. It is a first-rate 
book, and we cannot understand why it should be allowed to go out 
of print, as it now is. The publishers, indeed, announce their inten- 
tion of issuing the remaining portions of the work under other editors, 
which may certainly afford an opportunity of improving the book in 
various respects (for instance, placing the diagrams on the same 
page as the text instead of at the end) ; but the whole work will 
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thus become much more expensive. There is one aigument in fevotir 
of this arrangement, v\z. that it will enable students to purchase only 
those parts which they immediately want ; and those, for example, 
who only want the elementary subjects, need not buy the part on 
the lunar and planetary theories, &c. 

Notwithstanding the typographical beauty of this new edition, 
there are misprints and errors in the examples which the editor will 
probably correct in a future edition. The additional examples form, 
indeed, the chief recommendation of this new edition over the original; 
but the greatest care ought to be bestowed to ensure the perfect accu- 
racy of these examples, which otherwise will only serve to confuse 
and perplex the student, especially if he has no tutor. The few 
additions to the original text of * Pratt' are derived chiefly from MSS: 
which have long been familiar to the Cambridge student. 

Mr. Phear's * Elementary Mechanics ' is also a good elementary 
text-book. The examples are numerous, and apparently well chosen. 
We extract two simple ' questions,' one from his ' Mechanics,* and 
the other from his ' Hydrostatics/ as good specimens of a class of 
questions which we should be glad to meet with more frequently in 
examinations and books : — 

" A shopkeeper has a false balance, and thinks to make his cus- 
tomers' consequent losses and gains balance each other by weighing 
the goods which he sells alternately in the one scale and in the other; 
does he succeed?" (Mechanics, p. 107.) 

" Is it advantageous to a buyer of diamonds that the weighing of 
them should be made when the barometer is high or when it is low, 
supposing their specific gravity to be less than that of the substance 
used as the weight ?" (Hydrostatics, p. 39.) 

The g^eat fault of all Cambridge mathematical books is, that they 
do not bear sufficiently on practical subjects. Ingenious problems 
are framed, having no earthly connexion with any practical purpose 
or application, whilst hundreds of questions might be proposed quite 
as good in the way of illustrating mathematical principles and cal- 
culations, and much more useful. Engineers and other practical 
men would often be led to consult mathematical works, and to study 
mathematics, if they found what they wanted in such a course ; but 
unfortunately they find scarcely anything of practical utDity to them. 
Cambridge men have themselves acknowledged this defect in their 
system, but few have done anything towards correcting it. The 
following quotation from Whewell's preface to the first part of his 
' Dynamics' (published in 1832), is just as applicable now as ever : 
" Analytical as well as geometrical speculations may be unprofitable. 
The really important applications of mathematics are so numerous, 
that it is by no means desirable to employ the student's time on 

detached and useless problems There can be no doubt of the 

advantage which students derive from working out the results of 
these and similar problems as exemplifications of the application of 
their principles. But those who would really use their mathematical 
acquirements for the improvement of their fellow-students in this 
place, .may easily find better subjects for their skill. There are at 
present a number of branches of natural science to which mathema- 
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tical calculation has been so far successfully applied, that they might 
form a portion of the subjects of study here, if we had clear and con* 
yenient treatises upon them." (Preface, pp. xvii and xviii.) 

We may also quote the following from a really practiced work by 
one of the most distinguished Cambridge men of the present day, 
whose example, it is much to be regretted, has not been followed 
by more men of his own university : — 

" I am not without hopes, that, in addition to its principal object 
of giving a scientific and systematic form to its subject, tKfe results 
of the volume which I now venture to present to the world may be 
found a useful addition to mathematical studies in general, by afford- 
ing simple illustrations of the application and interpretation of for- 
mulae, and by suggesting new subject? for problems, and for further 
investigation." (Willis's 'Principles of Mechanism,' Preface.) 

Mr. Phear's * Hydrostatics' is not sufficiently copious and expla* 
natory. He (like so many other Cambridge writers) has sacrificed 
clearness to brevity. But there are some good examples, and the 
work, like all the others, is admirably printed. 

Of Mr. Barnard Smith's * Arithmetic and Algebra,* we need say 
no more than repeat the encomium of Dr. Peacock, and recommend 
it as the best book we know on the subject. We may state that the 
' Arithmetic ' is published separately for the use of schools. 

XXVII. Proceedings of Learned Societies, 

ROYAL SOCIETY. 
[Continued from p. 149.] 
May 24, 1855.— The Lord Wrottesley, President, in the Chair. 

THE following communications were read : — 
*• On a Decimal Compass Card." By James M. Share, Esq.,* 
Master R.N. 

The mariners' compass -needle having of late years received great 
improvements, I am of opinion it is high time the card, as at present 
arranged, should take its place by the side of such things as are 
superseded by others better adapted to the advancing spirit of the 
times. 

I venture to make an attempt to innovate on an old custom, by 
suggesting the substitution of a compass card containing thirty-six 
points of ten degrees each — every degree being one-tenth of a point. 

By the use of this card the mariner will avoid the constancy re- 
curring trouble of turning ^degrees into points, and vice versd. 

The ship's course having been worked out in degrees, the devia- 
tion and local attraction have but to be applied to adapt it to the 
decimal steeripg card, thus rendering the "traverse table for 
points" no longer necessary to those steering by it; the course 
N. 35° E. being the same as ** north three and a half points east," 
&c. The same remark applies also to astronomical bearings, azi- 
muths, amplitudes, &c. 

Should the decimal card be adopted, the old-fashioned method of 
" boxing the compass," which takes young people so long to become 

Phil. Mag. S. 4. Vol. 10. No. 65. Sept 1855. Q 
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ftaoS&tT ifHth, will be entirely 8upei^d«d» and I think the seouerjsvcll 
method beoomet obsolete the better it "will be for the interests of the 
manner, for, together with other advantftges, the tedious apttti^m 
of a '* day's work " will be divested of half the usual trouble^ 

When giving a course to the " quarter-master/' or *^ man at the 
whed/' no mistake, so liable to be the case at present, can well 
occur ; it will merely be necessary to direct him to steer, for instuioe^ 
V north five points east," or more briefly, " north five east," " south 
eix west,** &c. &c. 

I recollect an instance of a vessel steering N*W. by N. -^ N^fr 
instead of W. by N. j- N. during thick weather in the &istol Channel,; 
thus running into danger from the similarity of sound between <d&e 
courses alluded to. . 

The practical application of the decimal card would not materially' 
aff^t the charts previously published, which could have printed 
compasses containing thirty-six points pasted over the others. Such- 
might be sold by any chart-seller. 

** Observations on the Human Voice." By Manuel Garcia, Esq. 

The pages which follow are intended to describe some observa- 
tioDS made on the interior of the larynx during the act of singing. 
The method which I have adopted is very simple. It consists in 
placing a little mirror, fixed on a long handle suitably bent, in the 
throat of the person experimented on against the soft palate and 
uvula. The party ought to turn himself towards the Sun, so that 
the luminous rays falling on the little mirror, may be reflected on 
the larynx. If the observer experiment on himself, he Qught, by 
means of a second mirror, to receive the rays of the sun, and direct 
them on the mirror, which is placed against the uvula. We shall 
now add our own deductions from the observations which the image 
reflected by the mirror has aflPorded us. 

Opening of the Glottis. 

At the moment when the person draws a deep breath, the epi- 
glottis being raised, we are able td see the following series of move- 
ments : — the arytenoid cartilages become separated by a very free 
lateral movement ; the superior ligaments are placed against the ven- 
tricles i the inferior ligaments are also drawn back, though in a less 
degree, into the same cavities ; and the glottis, large and wide open, 
is eshibited so as to show in part the rings of the trachea. But 
unfortunately, however dexterous we may be in disposing these 
organs, and even when we are most successful, at least the thir<i 
part of the anterior of the glottis remains concealed by the epi* 
glottis. 

Movement of the Glottis. 

As soon as we prepare to produce a sound, the arytenoid carti- 
lages approach each other, and press together by their interior 
surfaces, and by the anterior apophyses, without leaving any space, 
or intercartilaginous glottis ; sometimes even they come in contact 
io closely as to cross each other by the tubercles of Santorini. To 
this movement of the anterior apophyses, that of the ligaments of 
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oome in contact with .different d^gv«eB of energ^^ aud aluyw tfaMnor 
idlvw at tha bottom of the Uutux imdar tbe form of an dlipa^ of a 
ydlowiah colour* The superior ligamwta* together with the ary^. 
teno'epiglottidean folds, assist to form the tube which sunnoiMits 
tb^vglottis; uid being the lower and free extremity of that tube^ 
enframe the ellipse, the surface of which they enlarge or diminish 
abeording as they enter more or less iuto the ventricles^ These last 
scarcely retain a trace of their opening. By anticipation, we might 
say of tiiese cavities, that, as will afterwards appear clearly enough 
in these pages, they only afford to the two pair of ligaments a 
qiace in whieh they may easily range themselves. When the 
aryteno-epiglottidean folds contract, they lower the epiglottis, and 
make tiie superior oriice of the larynx considerably narrower. 

The meeting of the lips of the glottis, naturally proceeding from 
tiie front towards the back, if this movement is well managed, it 
will allow, between the apophyses, of the formation of a triangular 
space, or inter-cartilaginous glottis, but one which, however, is 
closed as soon as the sounds are produced. 

After some essays, we perceive that this internal disposition of 
the larynx is only visible when the epiglottis remains raised. But 
neither all the registers of the voice, nor all the degrees of intensity, 
are equally fitted for its taking this position. We soon discover 
that the brilliant and powerful sounds of the chest-register contract 
the cavity of the larynx, and close still more its orifice ; and, on the 
contrary, that veiled notes, and notes of moderate power, open both 
ao as to render any observation easy. The falsetto register especial- 
ly possesses this prerogative, as well as the first notes of the head* 
voice*. So as to render these facts more precise, we will study in, 
the voice of the tenor the ascending progression of the chest- 
register, and in the soprano that of the falsetto and head-registers. 

Emission of the Chest-^oiee, 
If we emit veiled and feeble sounds, the larynx opens at the noteJB 
do, t4, mi, : 



2 2 



Et; 



and we see the glottis agitated by large and loose vibrations through- 
out its entire extent. Its lips comprehend in their length the ante' 

* iiet us here obMrre, that three registers of voice are geneniUy admitted,^^ 
diest, falsetto, and head. The first begins lo\»er in a man's voice than in a 
woman's ; the second extends equally in both voices ; the third roaches higher in 
the female v^ice. 

l^le if the Buman Voice in itt/^U extent. 




t The musical limits we establish in the course of these pages vary a Uttle te 
asch indlvlduil 

Q2 
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'^itiPiPiiipiQfliya^af .A»«rytc»oi^ c«rtikgin tod the: vood ootd(tf;Hhnt, 

'As the Bounds ascend, the iip<^hy9e8, which are slightly rounded 
te tbrir:iBtiemal sid^ by a gradwd -mi^siftioii comkneaciiip at the 
"faaek; cnoroach on the lengUi of the gldfetia; aiid«s aooa as we 
'tttaoh the sounds si, do, H ,, %j- r » they finish hy tot^iap each 

.tither throughout their whole extent; but their snmmita are-sady 
aoUdlyiixed one i^nat the other at the Aotes d<4^, r6, I J %o . acr . 

.Isx som^ organs these summits are a little vaipillatiQgwhen th^ 
.form the posterior end. of the glottis, ua^ the two or tlufee halftones 
which are formed show a certain want of purity and strength, which 
is very well known to singers. From the dpl^, r6, U ^p ..ijoj the 

vibrations, having become rounder and purer, are accomplished by 
^ the vocal ligaments alone, up to the end of the regbter. 

The glottis at this moment presents the aspect of a line slightly 
swelled towards its middle, the length of which diminishes still 
■ more as the voice ascends. We also see that the cavity of the larynx 
has become very small, and that the superior ligaments have con- 
tracted the extent of the ellipse to less than 'one-half. 

When instead of veiled and feeble sounds, we make use of full 
and vibrating ones, the glottis becomes visible only at the sounds 
mi^ fa, M_SL^s :B=z , and those above themi a limit which depends 

3 3 ,, Z' . . — 

to a certain extent on the dexterity of the singer. For all the rest, 
the organs act as we have just said, but with a double difference : 
1.' The cavity of the larynx contracts itself more when the voice is 
intense, than when it is feeble. 2." The superior ligaments are con- 
tracted so as to reduce the small diameter of the ellipse to a width 
of two or three lines. But however powerful these contractions 
»ay be» neither the cartiingaB of Wrisberg, nor the svpenor liga- 
. meats theB>selves, ever close sufficiently to prevent the passage of 
the air, or even to render it difficult. This fact, which is verified 
also with regard to the falsetto and head-registers, suffices to prore 
. that the superior ligaments do not fill k generative part ia the forma- 
tion of the voioe. We may draw the same condusioin by consider- 
' ing th» position occupied by the somewhat feeble mosdes which 
correspond to these ligaments ;. they cover externally tixe extremity 
' of the diverging fibres of the thyro^arytenoid muscles, ftnd take 
. part espeoitdlly in the contractions of the cavity of the larynx during 
jUhe form^Utton ai the high notes of the cheat- and of the head- 
renters. 

Production of the Fhlsetto, 

. The low notes of the falsetto, 

show the glottis infinitely better than the unisons of the chest-Toiee 

and produce vibrations more extended and more distinct. • Its 

': vibraling sides, formed by the anterior apa})hy8e& of the arytenoid 
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voice ascends; at the iibt^s^ftrC g^gEE g^ /'tK^ <ti^o^y^e^ feje 

opart oidy at tiieir smninits rmd inliieiKiioted ldier9Tntoit»'»'areiik- 
>irenr soDikr to that :wl]ilbli^<w« liaVe remarke d infi iie'-oiieatiiiotttSiitfa 
..fx^s^eihek^,' At the^aotes do^; r^, *^^^^^B:i^ tte Ugaiiiests 

4.- 4 'f== 

'ikne continue to acti; ih«n begins the eerii^ of h6te« call^ JU^- 
tmte; > Tiae motbent' in lehidh' the action lot theapbphiydeB «6ai<68, 
exhibits in the female voice a very sensible difference at once to tl^e 
',cap arid in the drgan itscflf. - Lastly, We verify , that, up to the WgHeit 
\80unds of the register, the glottis contthaes to diminish iri'lengdi 
and'in width. 

If we compare the two registers in these movements, We shallfi'iid 
some analogies in them : the sides of the glottis, formed at first by 
the apophyses and the ligaments, become shorter by degrees, and 
end by consistiDg only of the Ifgaments. The chest- register is 
divided into two parts, corresponding to these two states of the 
glottis. The register of falsetto-head |)resent;s a complete similarity, 
and in a still more striking manner. 

On other poiiits, on the contrary, these same registers are very 
unlike. The length of the glottis necessary to form a falsetto notie, 
always exceeds that which produces the unison of the chest. The 
movements 'which agitate the sides of the glottis are also aug- 
mented, and keep the vibrating orifice continually half opened, which 
naturally produces a great waste of air. A last trait of difference, 
is in the increased extent of that elliptic surface. 

All these circumstances, which we shall refer to again, show in 
the mechanism of the falsetto, a state qf relaxation, which we do not 
find in the same degree in the chest-register. 

Manner m which ike aonnds are formed^ 
. As we have just said* and what we helve seen proves it, the in- 
ferior ligaments^ at the bottom of the larynx, form eicekraively tlie 
voice, whatever may be its register or its intensity ; for they alone 
ribrate at the bottom of the laryAx"". But- by virtue of what prin« 
ciple is the voice formed ? It seemB to me, that the answer to this 
question can be but this ; the voice is formed in one unique tAaaner,*^ 
by the compressions and esfpansions of the air, or, th€ sHccessive md 
refnUar ea^osions which it produces in passing through the glottis-, - 

The ligam^ats of the glottis are situate about the mean level of 
the upper border of the cricoid, close the passage, and present .a 
resistance to the air. As soon as the aiff has accumulated suffi- 
ciently, it parts these folds and produces an explosion. But at the 
same instant, by virtue of their elasticity, and the pressure from be- 
low being relieved, they meet again to give rise to a fresh explosion. 
A series of these compressions and expansions, or of exploaons, 
occasioned by the expansive force of the air and the reaction of the 
glottis, produces the voice. 

* We gladly acknowledge that this most important fact has been already 
: sonooBoed by J. Mittler, although we have our objections to the theory which 
accompanies it. — Hamdbueh der Phjfsiologie de$ Memehen. 
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This theory, though now genernlly admitted for recda^ aad i]»* 
donbtedly evident in the liquid vein, the toothed- wheel of Savarl* 
the syrlfne of the Baron Cagnard Latour &c., has not to my know- 
Mge, been yet applied to the glottis*. If we consider that the 
lips of this aperture, taken separately* oan give no kind of soiiiid« 
however we may try to make them speak, we must admit that tiie 
sounds which they give forth by their mutual action, are only owing 
to the explosions of the air produced by their strokes t* It is not 
necessary in order to obtain the explosion of sound, that the glottis 
should be perfectly closed each time after its opening ; it suffices 
that it should oppose an obstacle to the air capable of developing its 
elasticity. In this case the rushing of the air.is heard aecompanying 
the sounds, and they take a veiled, and sometimes an extremely 
muffled character ; an observation which we have already presented 
to the reader's notice in speaking of the falsetto. 

Conjectures on the Formation of the different Registers, 
As the entire system of vibrations arises solely from the inferior 
ligaments, it is evident that the cause of the different tones called 
registers, must be sought for in the muscles which set these liga* 
ments in motion ; and that the other parts of the larynx must be 
considered only as apparatus for strengthening the sounds obtained, 
and for modifying their quality. In our efforts to discover the more 
intimate processes of the vocal organs which produce the sounds, 
we shall recur at once to the observations already mentioned, to 
isome anatomical remarks which we are going to make, and to the sen* 
sations which we feel in the organ itself whilst it is producing sounds. 
If we detach one of the halves of the thyroid cartilage, we shall 
see a large muscular surface of oblique fibres, which fills all the 
space between the arytenoid and thyroid cartilages. At its upper 
end is to be seen the muscle corresponding to the superior vocal 
ligaments^ and which sometimes extends to the notch in the 
thyroid. After detaching this generally frail muscle, all the fibres 
•oonstitating this muscular surface seem to start from two opposite 
centares, viz* f^e anterior surface of the arytenoid, and the re-enter- 
ing angle of the thyroid. These centres, occupying the extremities 
of a diagonal line, send their fibres towards each other in parallel 
Hoes. Those which start from the anterior face of the arytenoid 
descend obliquely ; the most external one^ go to the cricoid, whose 
posterior half they cover at the side ; the most internal ones de- 
scend to the vocal membrane J, which they cover entirely. The 
ftbres which terminate at the membrane become longer, as they be- 
come more internal. Those which start from the re-entering angle 

* I find that Dr. Miiller hints at the possibility of the voice being tbns fonned, 
but only to attack and reject the iMXiork,-- Hatidbuek der PhynologU de» Memehen, 
, t Maa]ib controversies have arisen respecting the sounds sometimes emitted by 
animals after the section of the superior and recurrent laryngeal nerves ; sounds 
which have been perhaps occasioned by the struggling of the animal causing a 
swelling of the neck and a mechanical contact of the vocal ligaments. However, 
without doubt, after the section of these nerves, voice, as a voluntary act, can no 
longer take plaee. 

. %.We thus designate that part of the membrane which goes fix>m the bottop 
of the vocal li^ment, to the edge of «h^ erieoid. 
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id tibft tkyitnd, reasoend obliquely to the Bummit of the luytenoid, 
tken divtnrge in order to form the sides of the veatricles, emd thon 
disappear in tke ar3rteno-epiglottideaa folds and even the under sui> 
ftee of the epiglottis. If we cut it away in successive layers, pro*' 
.oesdiBg/riM» the outside to the in, we reach a thick bundle of fibrea» 
perfeetly honzootal, which line the outer aspect of the vocal liga- 
ment, and which go from the anterioii apophyses of the arytenoid 
to* tlnr re«entering angle of the thyroid *. 

This bundle has its posterior half oovered by the lateral crico* 
arytenoid muscle, and its anterior half by the diverging fibres which 
•tort firom the th3rroid. If we out away the horizontal bundle in 
suooessive layers, we see that the fibres are not all of the same 
iength ; the most external fibres are the longest, and the succeeding 
ones get gradually shorter as they become more internal; but they 
all originate in the anterior cavity of the arytenoid, and the muscle 
is inserted in the manner above explained throughout the whole 
length of the vocal ligaments, the thyro-arytenoid portion of it ex* 
'cepted. As the fibres all begin from the ar3^enoid, and terminate 
successively at more distant points of the membxaiie* we see that the 
muscle is thicker behind than before. 

Thus the vocal ligament, and the membrane whidi depends firum 
it, the sole sources of all vocal sounds, are under the direct action of 
the fibres which come from the anterior cavity of the arytenoid ; the 
Egament under the action of the horizontal bundle, the membrane 
under that of the oblique fibres. The long horizontal fibres, ex- 
tending from one cartilage to the other, are placed at the exterior of 
the short horizontal fibres, and at the interior of the oblique fibres. 
The diverging fibres which start from the thyroid, acting only on 
the superior vocal ligaments and the folds, seem to influence by 
their contractions only the quality and volume of the voice. 

The remarkable arrangement of the fibres which we have just ex- 
. amined, enables us to explain a fundamental fact, — ^the elevation of 
the voice. The fibres of the horizontal bundle being placed over 
each other, in layers, one covering the other, and getting gradually 
longer and longer, as they become more external, extend their action 
to the more anterior parts of the edges of the glottis. This progress- 
ive action from the back to the front, encroaches gradually on the 
length of the vibrating portion of the ligament, and likewise increases 
its tension, and its faculty of accelerating its pulsations. 

Another portion of the thyro-arytenoid muscle at the same time 
stretches and raises the vocal membrane more and more, causing a 
lesser depth of the ligaments to be in contact, in proportion as the 
sounds become higher, and thus assists by increasing the mobility 
ef the ligaments. 

We shall see in a few moments that the rotatory movement* 
which the external fibres of the lateral crico-arytenoid musoles give 
to the arytenoid, by making the vocal membrane deeper, partly 
counteracts the above effect, and produces the chest-register* 

The crico-thyroid muscle, on the contrary, is a powerful auxiliary 
in the elevation of the voice. This muscle, which at the same 1 ' 
* Another portion of tb« lhjre-fHrjt«BP>d m»^ 
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,p$meB jtbe thyroid to come forw^^-ds md down^t^ards^. gives jkie>to a 
inechanical tension, not only in the vocal ligament, hut even in the 
t^rhote vocal mcfmbrftne. *liie meeting ©f the thyroid and cricoid 
cartikg^ee, which we cai<i feel by the touch, becomes especially 
marked wheii the iht^rJigamentous glottis ak^zie prodttces tbesounds, 

which takes place as we have seen at the notes do J, re/ 

* 3 n 

in the chest- register, and an octave above for that of the head ; witli 
diis difference, however, that for the latter a more vigoroas and 
complete connexion is necessary* 

Let U'S now see what we may learn from the sensatzons we feel in 
the vocal organ. When we produce' a chest-note, the least Attention 
enables us to distinguish a "pinching** at the posterior part of the 
glottis,: whidh becomes more vigoi'ous as the notes ascend. This 
pitiching seems to be formed by extCTision of the depth of the touch- 
ing surfaces, and may become very painful ; whilsC the notes of fal- 
setto, when higher than chest ones, give comparatively great r^ief to 
this part, and the surfaces in contact seem to have become thinner.^ 

If we combine these sensations with the different remarks which 
have been furnished to us by the examination of the muscles," w? 
can fix the particular mechanism of each register. 

Chest Register, 
In fact, when the arytenoid muscles have brought in contact the 
arytenoid cartilages, and closed the glottis, the voice may take two 
very different characters ; nay, more, it will be produced in pitches 
widely apart from one another, and will give forth the chest, or 
falsetto registers, according as the fibres of the thyro-iarytenoid 
attached to the vocal membrane are active or not. By the action 
of these fibres, as we have seen, this muscle raises the vocal mem- 
brane, and makes its apposable part thinner; whereas the lateral 
crico-arytenoid gives a rotatory movement to the cartilage, which 
brings the apophyses into deep contact. This deep contact, which 
continues even after the apophyses no longer partake in the vibra- 
tions, gives a deep tension to the membranes, increases the depth of 
their contact*, and, as a necessary consequence, augments the re- 
sistance they present to the air. It is to the extent of this resistance 
that we attribute the formation of the chest-register, so distinct by 
its particular amplitude. To it we attribute also the slowness of 
the beats of the glottis, and the consequent low pitch of the souijds, 
a pitch which, even in the highest tenor voices, is at least an octave 
lower than the head notes of ordinary soprani. 

Register of Falsetto. 
When, on tlM contrary, the external fibrra of the lateral crico- 
arytenoid muscle remain inactive, we produce the falsetto. The 
Hps of the glottis, stretched by the horizontal bundle of the thyro- 
arytenoid; come in contact by their edge alone, formed at once by 
the ligament and the apophyses, and off&r little resistance to the 
air. 'Hence arises the great loss of this agent, and the general 
wtakness of the sounds produced here. 

* It is then that we. feel tbe fixMjIiing of which we have apoken. 
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'" Bttt as soon ad we reach tbe sound do, the beats are produced foy 

the, ligaments exclusivelj,. aad wq have, attained the head-register. 
It is certain, as we may deduqe f^oim tlie Knovement of the ligaments, 
that then the vocal membrane is raised Uy the action o£ the fibres of 
the thyro«arytenoid muscle, and its surface is diminished to an edge ; 
but we think that the external fibres of the lateral crico-arytenoid, 
which would prevent this JDov£ment> remain inactive. Then also 
the very decided tei^ion, which the corico- thyroid muscle effects on 
the vocal tendons, and which accelerates their moyements« takes place. 
During the chest-r^steir, therefore, the vocal ligaments are 
stretched, and are in contact to an extent corresponding with the 
depth of the anterior apophyses oi the arytenoid, whilst in the 
falsetto the edges alone of the ligaments are stretched and apposed ; 
in both caaes the sounds being formed, not by the actual vibrations 
of either the whole or part of, the tendons, but by the successive 
explosions which they allow. 

Pressure of the Air. 

Until now, in our remarks on the manner in which the voice is 

formed, we have only referred to the rigidity of the glottis, a rigidity 

necessary to accomplish the 1056 vibrations in one second*, which 

form the do of the chest-voice, and to accomplish the double number 

4 

which produces the octave above in the head-voice. There is, notwith- 
standing, another indispensable element for the production of vocal 
sounds, the pressure of the air. Pressure, as is well known, developes 
an elastic force in this agent, in a degree inverse to the volume 
which it occupies. It is by means of this power that the intensity 
of the sounds is obtained. The intensity of tlfe sound can only de- 
pend on the quantity of air which goes to each sharp explosion. I 
say sharp explosion, as an express condition : the glottis should 
close itself perfectly after every vibration ; for if the air found a con* 
stant passage, as in the notes of falsetto, then the greatest move- 
ments of the glottis, and the greatest waste of air, would produce 
precisely the weakest notes. To reject this theory would be to 
attribute the intensity of the jsound to the extent of the vibrations 
accomplished by the lips of the glottis, and to suppose that these 
lips, each taken separately, possess the power of producing sounds, 
suppositions quite contrary to the facts. 

The elastic force of the air arises not only from the compression 
of the lungs, but also from the contractions of the trachea, which 
adjusts its calibre to the different dimensions of the glottis. It is 
by means of this force that the ahr conquers the continually-in- 
creasing obstacle presented by the lips of the glottis when they 
produce sounds more aad more intense. 

Thus the problem of the ekyation of the voice, always complicated 
with that of its intensity, in order to be complete, ought to show 
the connexion which exists between the tension of the lips of the 
glottb^ the pressure of the air, and the number and intensity of the 
explosions obtained. As a consequence, we may state tibat th« 

* POttillet, Pkysiquet BixXh BdHion, vol. ii. pags 77. 
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greater pressure of air necessary to produce the greats inteinitj, 
would at the same time increase the number of pulsations, and so 
raise the tone ; but to prevent this, the glottis must at the same 
time be lengthened, and vice versd ; or, in other words, that the dif- 
ferent lengths of the glottis can, under different degrees of pressure, 
produce the same number of shocks, but at different degrees of 
intensity. 

Of the Qualities of the Voice, 
Various simultaneous causes modify the qualities of the voice :— 
1, according as the glottis partially or entirely closes the passage 
between the explosions, it produces veiled or brilliant sounds ; 2, the 
tube which surmounts and surrounds it also greatly affects dre 
quality of the voice ; by its contractions it gives brilliancy to it and 
its widening volume ; 3, the epiglottis also plays a very important 
part, for every time that it lowers itself, and nearly closes the orifice 
of the larynx, the voice gains in brilliancy ; and when, on the other 
hand, it is drawn up, the voice immediately becomes veiled. 

KOYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

June 1, 1855. — ** On the Currents of the Leyden Battery." By" 
Professor Tyndall, F.R.S. 

In our conceptions and reasonings regarding the forces of nature, 
we perpetually make use of symbols, which, when they possess a 
high representative value, we dignify with the name of theories. 
We observe, for example, heat propagating itself through a bar of 
metal, and help ourselves to a conception of the process by com- 
paring it with water percolating through sand, or travelling by 
capillary attraction through a lump of sugar. In some such way 
we arrive at what is called the material theory of heat. The thing 
seen is thus applied to the interpretation of the thing unseen, and 
the longing of the human mind to rest upon a satisfactory reason, is 
in some measure satisfied. So also as regards the subject of the 
present evening's discourse ; we are not content with the mere facts 
of electricity ; we wish to look behind the fact, and, prompted by 
certain analogies, we ascribe electrical phsenomena to the action of a 
peculiar fluid. Such conceptions have their advantages and their 
disadvantages : they afford peaceful lodging to the intellect for a 
time, but they also circumscribe it ; and by and by, when the mind 
has grown too large for its mansion, it often finds a difficulty in 
breaking down the walls of what has become its prison instead of 
its home. Thus, at the present day, the man who would cross the 
bounds which at present limit our knowledge of electricity and 
magnetism finds it a work of extreme difficulty to regard facts in 
their simplicity, or to rid them of those hypothetical adornments 
with which common consent has long invested them. 

But though such is the experience of the earnest student of 
Natural Philosophy at the present — though he may be compelled to 
refuse his assent to the prevalent theoretic notions, he may never- 
theless advantageously make use of the language of these theories in 
bringing the facts of a science before a public audience ; and in 
speaking of electricity, the speaker availed himself of the convenient 
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iiypotbesis of two fluids, i^ithont at ftU profeesing a belief in tkeir 
cxistenee* A Lieyden jar was charged. The interior of the jar 
jnight be figured as covered with a layer of positive electricity, and 
the exterior by a layer of negative electricity ; which two eleotri-v 
sities, notwithstanding their mutual attraction, were prevented 
ham rushing together by the glass between them. When the 
exterior and interior coating are united by a conducting body» the 
fluids move through the conductor and unite ; thus producing what 
is called an electric current. The mysterious agent which we darkly 
recognise under this symbol is capable of producing wonderful 
effects ; but one of its most miraculous characteristics is its power 
4s£ arousing a transitory current in a conductor placed near it. The 
phamomena of voltaic induction are well known ; and it is interest- 
ing to inquire whether Mctional electricity produces analogous 
phenomena. This question has been examined by Dr. Henry, and 
•till more recently by that able and experienced electrician M. Riess, 
of Berlin. 

A wooden cylinder was taken, round which two copper wires, 
each 75 feet in length, were wound ; both wires being placed upon 
a surface of gutta-percha, and kept perfectly insulated from each 
other. The ends of one of these wires were connected with a 
universal discharger, whose knobs were placed within a quarter of 
an inch of each other ; when the current of a Leyden battery was 
»^t through the other wire, a secondary current was aroused in 
that connected with the discharger, which announced itself by a 
brilliant spark across the space separating the two knobs. 
. The wires here used were covered externally with a sheet of 
gutta-percha ; and lest it should be supposed that a portion of the 
electricity of the battery had sprung from one wire to the other, 
two flat discs were taken. Each disc contained 75 feet of copper 
wire, wound in the form of a flat spiral, the successive convolutions 
of which were about two lines apart. One disc was placed upon 
the other one, the wire being so coiled that the convolutions of each 
disc constituted, so to say, the impress of those of the other, and 
the coils were separated from each other by a plate of varnished 
glass. The ends of one spiral were connected with the universal 
discharger, between whose knobs a ^thin platinum wire» 10 inches 
long, was stretched. When the current of the Leyden battery was 
■ent through the other spiral, the secondary current, evoked in the 
former, passed through the thin wire, and burnt it up with brilliant 
deflagration. A pair of spirals were next placed 6 inches apart, 
and a battery was discharged through one of them ; the current 
aroused in the other was sufficient to deflagrate a thin platinum wire 
4 inches in length. 

We have every reason to suppose that the secondary current thus 
developed is of the same nature as the primary which produced it; 
ttid hence we may infer, that if we conduct the secondary away 
and carry it through a second spiral, it, in its turn, will act the 
part, of a primary, and evoke a tertiary current in a spiral brought 
near it. This was illustrated by experiment. First, two spirals 
were placed, opposite to each other, through one of which the cur« 
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' noitM^^tfare bslttea^ woB to bd«iiit>, the other wa^ thut in tf^^ihiSie 
^wtxmitaay mil-rent was to be aorOused^. The ends of the Utt«r)^te 
/txamscted: by wires with a third epiral; fftkveed at a distaaee, sotkit 
.^hen the seoondaiy current wasi excited it passes thiroogfa the third 
fipirak Undeme^tii the latter^ and .sepanited> from it by a sheet ^f 
. Tsmished glass, was a fourth spiral, whose t^ieo bnds were<coaneetlsd 
iWith the univettoal discharger, between the knobs of which a quoatiey 
of gun-cottxan was placed. ^ When the bstteiy was discharged 
through the ^st spiral^ a seoondaiy current was aroused in the 
second spiral, which completed its ciromt by passing through Hie 
third spiral : here the seoondary acted upon the spiral undenieadi, 
developed a tertiary current which was sufficiently strong to p«is 
between the knobs, and to ignite the gun-cotton in its passage^ It 
waa shown that we might proceed in this way and cause the tertiary 
to excite a current of the fourth order, the latter a current of the 
fifth order, and so on; these children, grandchildren, and great 
grandchildren of the primary being capable of producing all the 
effects of their wondeiful pn^enitor« 

I'he phaenomena of the extra current, which exists for an instant 
contemporaneously with the ordinary current in a common voltaic 
spiral, were next exhibited ; and the question whether a spiral through 
which a Leyden battery was discharged exhibited any sinular 
phenomena, was submitted to examination. It was proved, that the 
electric discharge depended upon the shape of the circuit through 
which it passed : when two portions of such ia circuit are brought 
near each other, so that the positive electricity passes in the same 
direction through both of them, the effect is that the dischai^e is 
ioeaker than if sent through a straight wire ; if, on the contrary, the 
current flow through both portions in opposite directions, the 
discharge is stronger than if it had p^sed through a straight wire. 
A fiat spiral was taken, containing 75 feet of copper wire; one end 
of the spiral was connected with a knob of the universal discharger, 
and the other knob was connected with tlie earth: between the knobs 
of the discharger about 4 inches of platinum* wire were stretched; 
on connecting the other end of the spiial with the battery, a discharge 
passed through it of such a strength that it was quite unable to 
raise the platinum wire to the faintest glow. The same length of 
copper wire was then bent to and fro in a zigzag maimer, so that on 
every two adjacent legs of the zigzag the current from the battery 
flowed in opponte directions. When these 75 feet of wire were 
interposed between the battery and the platinum wire, a discharge 
precisely equal to that used in the former instance, raised the plati- 
num wire to a high state of incandescence, and indeed could be 
made to destroy it altogether. 

When a primary and a secondary spiral are placed opposite to 
each other, a peculiar reaction of the secondary upon the primary 
is observed. If the ends of a secondary (50 feet long) be connected 
by a thick wire, the effect upon the primary current is the same as 
when the ends of the secondary remain whoUy unconnected. If 
the ends of the secondary be joined by a long thin platinum wire, 
the reaction of the secondary ia such as to oifeebk the primary. 
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;,jEld8 e&feaUfianent iiiQi^ases up to a ceitain limit' &» t^ xttsifilianceis 
^Joereased, feom wkkb foftrards it dtniiiialie^ until krheeome^iiism. 
t«ible« Tha9 would apf^ei&r to pro\^> that to react upon t^e {ninmry 
Itbe eeeondary requkree to be retarded; and that the greater the 
"- ampunt of the retardation^ up to a certain limits t^e greater h the 
'enfeeUemeatv But by iAcreasin^ the reeistance we diminish the 

8treDg!feh of the secondary, anil when a certain limit is attained, this 
Kd^nution is* first cofidpensated foy by tiie influence of retardation, 
.from which poiat forwards with erery increase of the resistance, the 
: eafeehlemetit c^ the pdmary ia diminiahed. A primary current 
. Whioh fuses a certain length of platinitm wire where the. ends of the 
^seoondary are ^unit^, or where they are united by a thick wire, 
t fails to do so when they are united with a thin wire* But if, instead 
\^ a thin wire* a body of much greater resistance, a column of water 

>fbr lexample, be introduced, the platinum wire 'is fused as before. 



XXVIII. Intelligence and Miscellaneous Articles. 

ON TABASH££B. BY M. GUIBOURT. 

TABASHEER id asiliceious concretion found in the interior of the 
stem of the large Indian Bamboo (Bambusa arundinacea, Schreb.) . 
The attention of the orientals was first directed to this substance by the 
writings of the Arabian physicians. The Turks and Arabs only know 
it under the name of Tahasheer» which is of Persian origin. In Ladia 
. ithasother names, such. as Fiec^roa^j^a/oo (bamboo-milk), Vedroo^car- 
.paormn (bamboo-camphor), and Mangii-upoo (bamboo-salt). The 
orientals regard it as one of the most valuable medicines* whilst it 
is- only interesting to us from its b^ng a concretion of silica depo- 
sited in. a v^etable.argaia^iftin« which has some resemblance to the 
hydrophane of Hauy. ' 

. Tpwatda.the, end of the last century, Maoie stated that tabasheer 

^.was nothing but silica. As, however^ Vaoquelin found it to contain 

SO per cent, of potash and lime, Macie's determination was regarded 

^.m,th doubt . Brewster hm examined its optical and physical properties . 

The- author has received a quantity of this substance from Prolesscr 

Royle, and submitted it again to analysis. The analysis g««fe— - 

.Silica... 96-94 » 

WM;er..v, 2*93 

Potash and lime. ..,...« 0*13 

. Organic matter traces 

Tabasheer is imperfectly transparent, and sometimes p^ectly 
gpikke. When immersed in water a quantity of air-bubbles escape 
from it, and it becomes more transparent ; hydrophane. behaves in 
the same manner. When completely saturated with water its spec. 
,grav. is as follows: — 

2^68, Macie ; 2*169, Cavcaidish j 2*059 to 2-412, Brewster ; 
and 2*148^ Guibourt. 
' When tabasheer is weighed after soaking in water, it is found to 
,bave move than denized its weight. The statements put forwtiird 
-vpon this point are :a6 Idllowa :'^ * 
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Weight. Increased to. Absorpiidilft ' 
Macie .... 75*70 grm». 154-20 gnae. 79*50 gnns. water; 
Brewster,. 665 .. 14-10 .. 7*45 .. - 

Guibourt. . 2*526 . . 5*224 . . 2*6?5 . . 

If we calculate from these niunbers the density of the porous 
tabasheer» by adding the weight of the absorbed water (by wbioh 
the volume of the pores is determined) to the loss of weight under- 
gone by the body in water (which gives the volume of the solid 
matter), and then divide the sum by the weight of the dry body, 
so as to obtain the density of the porous body in the natural state, 
we get 0-727, 0*6227, 0*6520. 

But the tabasheers are heavier than water; they sink in it imme- 
diately, and have consequently a greater specific gravity than that 
thus calculated. The author shows that Brewster observed this con- 
tradiction, but without troubling himself about the cause, determined 
the space occupied by the silica and the pores from this incorrect 
speciic gravity, so that the space occupied by the pores in propor- 
tion to that filled by the silica was, according to him, as 2*307 : 1 ; . 
whilst, from the author's experiments upon the natural density of 
tabasheer, it appears that this proportion is 0*0689 : 1, which agrees 
with the behaviour of the body in water. 

Tabasheer which has been completely permeated by water and 
become transparent, becomes perfectly opake in the air. This be- 
haviour, which Brewster believed to occur only with this body, in- 
duced him to set up a peculiar theory upon the small refractive 
power of this substance, which he found to be less than that of any 
other known body. But without taking into consideration that the 
number 976*10, which Brewster adopted for the refractive power of 
tabasheer, is too small, as the author calculates it at 1500*5, we must 
also take into account the opacity which is peculiar to the molecular 
state of this substance. 

Tabasheer is evidently a mass produced from a jelly by desicca- 
tion. To obtain an insight into its production, the author has inves- 
tigated the inorganic constituents of the bamboo. The small quan- 
tity of pith which is seen when a bamboo is split longitudinally, con- 
tains iron, potash, lime and silica. The ashes of the wood consist of — 



Soluble salts. 

Carbonate of potash. . 1*9872 

Sulphate of potash . . 0*2905 

Phosphate of potash . . 0*1593 

Chloride of potassium. 0*0766 

Silica 0*0204 



Insoluble salts. 
Phosphate of lime. . 00928 
Phosphate of iron . . 00 1 30 

Silica 0*0408 

Loss 0*0371 

0*1837 



2*6340 

The author found that the silica dccurred in different quantities 
in different parts of the cane. The pith contained 0*448 per cent. 
The inner wood held much less, and the greatest proportion occurred 
in the external wood. Consequently, the author thinks the forma- 
tion of tabasheer is easily explained in the following manner : at the 
time when the straw is developed, the outer wood has no longer any 
necessity for silica, which is carried inwards and deposited in the 
cavity of the straw. — Journ, de Phanm, vol. xzvii. pp. 61 and 863* . 
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NOTE ON THE INFLAMMABILITY OP HYDROGEN. 
BY M. BAXJDRIMONT. 

It is said by Berzelius and others, that hydrogen prepared in the. 
dry way does not possess the property of inflaming by contact with 
spongy platinum; this phaenomenon, first indicated by Faraday, 
having been attributed by Berzelius to an allotropic condition of the 
hydrogen, we have thought it worth while to repeat the experiment. 
For this purpose vapour of water was decomposed by red-hot iron, 
and the hydrogen thus produced (which is that said to be prepared 
in the dry way) was directed upon spongy platinum, which, as we had 
ascertained, possessed the power of igniting the ordinary gas. We 
then found that it also inflamed the gas obtained from the vapour of 
water. On collecting some of this same gas in a bottle with a ground 
glass stopper, and afterwards driving it out by means of a current of 
water, so as to direct it upon a small mass of spongy platinum, the 
hydrogen was again ignited. If, therefore, this gas may acquire 
various allotropic conditions, these cannot be proved by fhe fact ad- 
vanced by Faraday, and which we have not been able to realise.— 
Comptes Rendns, August 5, 1855, p. 177. 

METEOKOLOQICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR JULY 1855. 
CA<MdeJt.— July 1. Very fine. 2. Heavy clouds : slight rain* 3, 4. Very fine. 
5. Clear : hot and dry. 6. Foggy : very fine. 7, 8. Very fine. 9. Hazy : very 
fine : thunder, lightning and rain at night. 10. Fine : cloudy : very fine. 1 1. Con. 
stant and very heavy rain from early in the morning till night. 12,13. Very fine. 
14. Cloudy: very fine. 15. Cloudy and fine: rain. 16. Cloudy: heavy rain at night. 
17. Fine : cloudy. 18. Very fine. 19. Rain. 20. Very fine. 21. Exceedingly 
fine. 22. Very fine. 23. Slight fog : sultry : rain. 24. Rain : cloudy. 25. Rain. 
26. Densely overcatt : constant and very heavy rain. 27. Overcast : heavy clouds 
and showers. 28. Cloudy : heavy showers. 29. Very fine. 30. Slight haze : veiy 
fine : Overcast : nun at night. 31. Heavy rain : showery : clear and fine at night. 

' Mean temperature ^ the month 62^*99 

Mean temperature of July 1854 61*59 

Mean temperature of July for the last twenty<4iine years ... 63 *12 

Average amount of rain in Jnly 2'428inche8. 

Bot/on.— -July 1—4. Fine. 5—7. Cloudy. 8. Fine. 9. Cloudy. 10, 11. 
Cloudy : rain a.m. 12. Fine. 13. Cloudy. 14. Rain and hail a.m. 15. Fine. 
16, 17. Cloudy : rain a.i*. and i».i*. 18, Cloudy. 19, 20. Cloudy : rain, vnth 
thunder a.m. and p.m. 21—23. Cloudy. 24, 25. Rain a.m. and p.m. 26. Fine : 
ndn P.M. 27. Cloudy: rain p.m. 28. Fine: rain p.m. 29, 30. Fine. 31. Rain 
A.M. and P.M. 

JSandwick Mame, Orinei/.— July 1. Dsmp a.m. : showers p.m. 2. Showers a.m. : 
^hrops p.m. 3. Rain a.m. : damp p.m. 4. Bright a.m. : cloudy p.m. 5. Cloudy 
A.M. : fog P.M. 6. Bright, fine a.m. : clear, fine p.m. 7. Bright, fine a.m. and 
P.M. 8. Bright, fine a.m. : clear, fine p.m. 9. Clear, fine a.m. : vapour, fine p.m. 
10. Hazy A.M. : dear, fine p.m. 11. Fine a.m. and p.m. 12. Bright, fine a.m. : 
fine, fog P.M. 13. Fog a.m. : fine, fog p.m. 14. Fog a.m. : thunder showers, fog 
P.M. 15. Fog A.M. : showers p.m. 16. Rain a.m. : showers p.m. 17. Damp a.m. : 
cloudy P.M. 18. Cloudy a.m. and p.m. 19. Bright a.m. : hazy, fine p.m. 20. 
Bright A.M. ! clear, fine p.m. 21. Clear a.m. : drops p.m. 22. Cloudy a.m. and 
p.M. 23. Cloudy a.m. : showers p.m. 24. Bright a.m. : fine, fog p.m. 25. Cloudy 
A.M. : fine, fog p.m. 26. Rain a.m. : fog p.m. 27. Rain, fog a.m. : showers, 
thunder and lightning, clear p.m. 28. Bright a.m. : fine, drops p.m. 29. Run 
A.M. : damp p.m. 30. Cloudy a.m. : fine, vapour p.m. 31. Cloudy a.m. : fine p.m* 
Mean temperature of July for twenty*eight previous years . 55^*08 

Mean temperature of this month 59 '19 

Mean temperature of July 1854 55*25 

Average quantity of rain in July for fifteen previous years. . , 2*41 incfaes. 
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XXIX. On a new and advantageoua Method of preparing Alu^ 
minium. By H. Rose, Professor of Chemistry in the Univer'^ 
sity of Berlin^. 

SINCE the discovery of aluminium by Wohler, Deville has re- 
cently t{tught us the means of procuring this metal in large 
solid masses^ in which condition it exhibits properties with which 
we were previously unacquainted in its more pulverulent form as 
pfocured by WoUer's method. While, for instance, in the latter 
state it burns vividly to white earthy alumina on being ignited^ 
the fused globules may be heated to redness without being per- 
ceptibly oxidized. These differences may be ascribed to the 
greater amount of division on the one hand and of density on 
the other. According to Deville, however, Wohler^s metal con- 
tains platina, by which he explains its difficulty of fusion 
(although it affords white alumina by combustion). 

Upon the publication of Deville's researches, I also tried to 
procure aluminium by the decomposition of the chloride 6i alu- 
minium and sodium by means of sodium. I did not follow 
exactly the method of Deville, but placed the salt in alternate 
layers with sodium and applied heat. I did not, however, obtain 
satisfactory results. 

Moreover, Professor Rammelsberg, who followed exactly the 
method of Deville, obtained but-a very small product, and found it 
very difficult to prevent the cracking of the glass tube in which 
the experiment was conducted by the action of the vapour of 
sodium on the chloride of aluminium. It appeared to me that 
a great amount of time, trouble and expense, as well as long 
practice, was necessary to obtain even small quantities of this 
remarkable metal. 

* From Poggehdorff's Annakn for September^ p. 162. Communicated 
by T. H. Henry, Esq., F.R.S. 

Phil Mag. S, 4. Vol 10. No. 66. Oct. 1855, R 
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The employment of chloride of aluminium and its compounds 
with the chlorides of alkaline metals is particularly inconvenient, 
owing to their volatilityi to their deliquescence, and to the neces* 
sity of preventing all access of air during their treatment with 
sodium. 

It very soon occurred to me that it would be better to use the 
fluoride of aluminium instead of the chloride, or rather the com- 
binations of the fluoride with the alkaline fluorides, such as we 
. know them through the investigations of Berzelius, who pointed 
out the strong affinity of fluoride of aluminium for the fluorides 
of sodium and potassium, and that the mineral occurring in 
nature under the name of kryolite, was a pure compound of fluo- 
ride of aluminium with fluoride of sodium. 

This compound is equally fitted for the preparation of alu- 
minium by means of sodium with the chloride of aluminium, or 
its combination with chloride of sodium. Moreover, as kryolite 
is not volatile, is readily reduced to the most minute state of 
division, is free from water and does not attract moisture firom 
the atmosphere, it o£fers peculiar advantages over the above- 
named compounds'l^. 

In fact, I succeeded with much less trouble in preparing alu- 
minium by exposing it together with sodium to a strong red heat 
in an iron crucible, than by using the chloride of aluminium and 
its compounds. The scarcity of the mineral, however, prevented 
my pursuing the experiments. 

In consequence, however, of receiving very recently from Prof. 
Krantz of Bonn a considerable quantity of the purest kryolite at 
a very moderate price (2 dollars the kilogramme), I was en- 
abled to renew the investigation. I was particularly stimulated 
by finding most unexpectedly that kryolite was to be obtained 
here in Berlin commercially at an inconceivably low price. 

Prof. Krantz had already informed me that he haa heard that 
kryolite occurred in commerce in bulk, but could not learn where. 
Shortly after, M. Rudel, the manager of the chemical works of 
H. Kunheim, gave me a sample of a white coarse powder, large 
quantities of which were brought from Greenland by way of 
Copenhagen to Stettin under the name oi mineral soda^ and at the 
price of three dollars the centner (about 9s. per cwt.). Samples of 
40 lbs. had been sent to the soap-boilers, and a soda ley had been 
extracted from it by means of quicklime, especially adapted to 
the preparation of many kinds of soap, probably from its con- 
taining alumina. 

I found this powder to be kryolite, of equal purity to that 
received from M. Krantz. It dissolved without residue in hy-» 

* Dr. Percy also suggested kryolite as a source of aluminium, and some 
lens prepared from this mineral were exhibited by Dr. Faraday at one 
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drochlorio acid (in platina vesaelB); the solution evaporated to 
dr3me8s with sulphimc acid and heated until the excess of acid 
was dissipated, gave a residue which dissolved completely in 
water with the aid of a little hydrochloric acid* From the solu^* 
tion ammonia precipitated a considerable quantity of alumina. 
The solution filtered from the precipitate fiirnisheaj on evapora* 
tion, a residue of sulphate of soda free from potash. Moreover^ 
Aq powder gave the well-known reactions of fluorine in a marked 
degree. 

This powder is kryolite of great purity; therefore^ the eoarse 
powder I first obtained was not the form in which it is originally 
mtroduced. It is now to be obtained in Berlin in great masses $ 
for the preparation of aluminium, however, it must be reduced 
to a very fine powder. 

In my eicperiments on the preparation of this metalj which 
were performed in company with M. Weber and with his most 
zealous assistance, I made use of small iron crucibles of I{ inch 
in height, and If inch upper diameter, which I had cast here. 
In these I placed the finely-powdered kryolite between thin layers 
of sodium, pressed, it down tight, covered it with a good layer 
of chloride of potassium^ and closed the crucible with a well- 
fitting porcelain cover. 

I found chloride of potassium the most advantageous flux to 
employ ; it has the lightest specific gravity of any which could 
be used, an important point when the slight density of alumi* 
nium is taken into consideration; it also mcreases tne fusibility 
of the fluoride of sodium. I usually employed equal weights of 
krydite and chloride of potassium, and for five parts of kryolite 
I employed two parts of sodium ; the most fitting quantity for 
the crucible was found to be 10 grms. of powdered kryolite* 
The whole was raised to a strong red heat, by means of a blow- 
pipe supplied with a mixture of atmospheric air and eoal*gai^ 
through tubesi on the principle of Daniel's tube for the oxy* 
hydrogen blowpipe. 

It was found most advantageous to maintain the heat for 
about half an hour and not longer, the crucible being kept dosefy 
covered the whole time ; the contents are then found to be well 
fused. Wk&k quite cold, the melted mass is removed from the 
crucible by means of a spatula ; this is facilitated by striking the 
outlside with a hammer. The crudble may be employed several 
times; at last it is broken by the blows from the hammer*. 

The melted mass is treated with water, when at times only, a 
very minute evolution of hydrogen gas is observed, which has 
the same unpleasant odo^r as the gas evolved during the solution 
of cast iron in muriatic acid. The carbon contained in this gas 
is derived from the very dight trace of naphtha adhering to the 

R2 
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Bodiiim after drying it. On account of the difficult solubility of 
the fluoride of sodium, the mass is very slowly acted upon by 
the water, although the insolubility is somewhat diminished by 
the presence of the chloride of potassium. After twelve hours 
the mass has become so far softened that it may be removed 
from the liquid and broken down in a^ porcelain mortar. Large 
globules of aluminium are then discovered, weighing from 0*8 to 
0*4 grm. (5 to 6 grains), which may be separated; latterly I 
have found them of 0*5 grm. (7*7 grs.). 

The smaller globules cannot well be separated from the unde- 
composed kryolite and the alumina always produced by washing,' 
owing to their being specifically lighter than the latter. The 
whole is treated with diluted nitric acid in the cold ; the alumina 
is not dissolved thereby, but the little globules then first assume 
their true metallic lustre. They are dried and rubbed on fine 
silk muslin, the finely-powdered undecomposed kryolite and 
alumina pass through, while the globules remain on the gauze. 

The melted mass should be treated with water in a platinum 
or silver vessel ; a porcelain capsule would be powerfully acted 
upon by the fluoride of sodium. The solution, after standing 
tUl clear, may be evaporated to dryness, in a platinum capsule in 
order j;o obtain the fluoride of sodium, mixed, however, with 
much chloride of potassium. 

The small globules of aluminium may be united by fusion in 
a small, well-covered porcelain crucible under a layer of chloride 
of potassium. They cannot be imited without a flux. They 
cannot be united by mere fusion, like globules of silver for in- 
stance, for though they do not appear to oxidize on ignition in 
the air, they become coated with a scarcely perceptible film 
of oxide which prevents their running together into a mass. 
This fusion with chloride of potassium is always attended with 
a loss of aluminium. A button weighing 3*85 grms. lost, when 
so treated, 0*05 grm. The chloride of potassium when dissolved 
in water, left a small quantity of alumina undissolved, but the 
solution contained none. Another portion of the aluminium had 
undoubtedly decomposed chloride of potassium, and a portion of 
chloride of aluminium and chloride of potassium must have been 
volatilized during the fusion. Other metals, as copper and silver *, 
behave in a similar manner. 

I therefore followed the instructions of Deville, and melted 
the globules under a stratum of chloride of aluminium and 
sodium in a covered porcelain crucible. The salt was first 
melted, and then the globules of metal added to the melted 
mass. There is no loss, or a very trifling one of a few milli- 
^nis of metal, by this process. 

* PoggendorflPs Annalen, vol. Ixviii. p. 287. 
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When the aluminium is fused under chloride^ potassium^ its 
surface is not perfectly smooth^ but exhibits minute concavities ; 
with chloride of aluminium and sodium^ this is not the case. 

The readiest method of preparing the chloride of aluminium 
and sodium for this purpose, is by placing the mixture of alumina 
and carbon in a glass tube as wide as possible, and in this a 
tube of less diameter, open at both ends,and containing chloride of 
sodium; if the spot where the mixture is placed be very strongly 
heated, and that where the chloride of sodium is situated more 
moderately, while a current of chlorine is passed through the 
tube, the vapour of the chloride of aluminium is so eagerly 
absorbed by the chloride of sodium, that no chloride of alu- 
minium, or at most a trace, is deposited in any other part of the 
tube. 

If the smaller tube be weighed before the operation, the amount 
absorbed is readily determined. It is not uniformly combined 
with the chloride of sodium, for that part which is nearest to 
the mixture of the charcoal and alumina will be found to have 
absorbed the most. 

I have varied in many ways the process for the preparation 
of aluminium, but in the end have returned to the one described. 
I often placed the sodium at the bottom of the crucible, the 
powdered ki^olite above it, and then the chloride of potassium 
above all. On proceeding in this manner, it was observed that 
much sodium was volatilized, burning with a strong yellow flame^ 
which never occurred when the sodium was cut into thin slices 
arid placed in alternate layers with the kryolite, in which case 
the process goes on very quietly. When the crucible begins to 
get ried-hot, the temperature suddenly rises, owing to the com- 
mencement of the decomposition of the compound ; no lowering 
of the temperature should be allowed, but the heat should be 
steadily maintained, not longer, however, than half an hour. By 
prolonging the process a loss would be sustained, owing to the 
action of the chloride of potassium on the aluminium. Nor 
does the size of the globules increase on extending the time even 
to two hours ; this eflFect can only be produced by obtaining the 
highest possible temperature. If the process be stopped, how- 
ever, after five or ten minutes of a very strong heat, the produce 
is very small, as the metal has not had sufficient time to con- 
glomerate into globules, but is in a pulverulent form and bums 
to alumina during the cooling of the crucible. No advantage 
is gained by mixing the kryolite with a portion of the chloride 
before placmg it between the layers of sodium. Neither did 
I increase the product by using the chloride of sodium and 
aluminium to cover the mixture instead of the chloride of 
potassium. 
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I repeatedly employed chloride of sodium (eommon salt de-. 
crepitated) as a flux in the absence of chloride of potassium with- 
out remarking any important difference in the amount of metal 
produced^ although a higher temperature is required in that case. 

The operation may also be conducted in unglazed crucibles of 
difficultly fusible stone-ware of the above dimensions, although 
they do not resist the action of fluoride of sodium at very 
high temperatures so well, but fuse in one or more places. l%e 
iron crucibles fuse, however, when exposed to a very high tern* 
perature in a charcoal fire. 

The produce in metal was found to vary much, even when 
operating exactly in the manner recommended, and with the 
same quantities of the materials. I never succeeded in reducing 
the whole amount of metal contained in the kryolite ; it oon» 
tains only 18 per cent, of aluminium ; by operating on 10 grms. 
of the mineral, the quantity I always employed in the small 
iron crucibles, the most successful result was 0*8 grm. But 0*6 
grm., or even 0*4 grm. may be considered favourable. Many 
times I obtained only 0'3 grm., or even less. 

These very different results depend on various causes, more 
particularly, however, upon the degree of heat obtained. The 
greater the heat, the greater the amount of larger globules, and 
the less amount of minutely divided aluminium to oxidise during 
the cooling of the crucible. I succeeded once or twice in re« 
ducing nearly the whole of the metal obtained to one single 
button, weighing 0*5 grm. at a very high temperature in a stone* 
ware crucible. 

I could not always attain the same heat with the blowpipe, 
as it depended in some degree upon the pressure in the gasow 
meter at the gas-works, which varies at different periods of the 
day. The following experiment will show how great the loss of 
aluminium may be owing to the oxidation of the metal during 
the slow cooling of the crucible and contents. 

In a large iron crucible were placed 85 grms. of kryolite in 
alternate layers with 14 grms. of sodium, and the whole covered 
with a thick stratum of chloride of potassium. The crucible 
closed with a porcelain cover, was placed in a larger earthen one 
also covered, and the whole exposed to a good heat in a drafk 
furnace for one hour, and cooled as slowly as possible. The 
produce in this case was remarkably small, for 0*185 grm. of 
aluminium was all that could be obtained in globules. 

The difference in the amount reduced depends also in some 
degree on the more or less successful stratification of the sodium 
with the powdered kryolite, as much of the latter sometimes 
escapes decomposition. The greater the amount of sodium 
employed, the less likely is this to be the case ; Jiawev^ 
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owing to the great difference in the price^ I never employed 
more than 4 grms. of sodium to 10 grms. of kryolite. In 
order to avoid this loss by oxidation during coolings I tried 
another method of preparation. 

20 grms. of kryolite were heated intensely in a gun-barrel in 
a current of hydrogen^ and then the vapour of 8 grms. of sodium 
passed over it. This was effected simply by placing the sodium 
^in a little iron tray in a part of the gun-barrel, without the fire, 
and pushed forward when the kryohte had attained the maximum 
temperature. The operation went on very well, the whole being 
allowed to cool in the current of hydrogen. After the treatment 
with water^ in which the fluoride of sodium dissolved very slowly, 
I obtained a black powder, consisting for the most part of iron; 
its solution in hydrochloric acid gave small evidence of alumina. 

The small amounti I obtained, however, should not deter 
others from pursuing these experiments, lliese are the results 
of first experiments, on which I have not been able to expend 
much time. Now that kryolite can be procured at so very 
moderate a price, and sodium, by the improvement in the pre- 
paration of which Deville has performed a most important ser- 
vice, will in future become so much cheaper, it is in the power 
of every chemist to employ himself in the preparation of alu« 
minium, and I have no doubt in a short time methods will be 
found affording a much more profitable result. 

For the rest, I am of opinion that kryolite is the best adapted of 
all the Compounds of aluminium for the preparation of this metal* 
It deserves the preference over chloride of aluminium and chlo- 
ride of aluminium and sodium, and it might still be employed with 
great advantage even if its price were to rise considerably. . 

The attempts at preparing aluminium direct from alumina 
have as yet been unattended with success. Potassium and 
sodium appear only to reduce metallic oxides when the potash 
and soda produced are capable of forming a compound with a 
portion of the oxide remaining as such. Pure potash and soda, 
with whose properties we are very slightly acquainted, do not 
appear to be formed in this case. 8ince, however, alumina com- 
bmes so reMily with the alkalies to form aluminates, one would 
be inclined to believe that the reduction of alumina by the alka- 
line metals should succeed. 

But even were it possible to obtain the metal direct from alu- 
mina, it is very probable that kryolite would long be preferred 
should it remain at a moderate price; for it is furnished by 
nature in a rare state of purity, and the aluminium is combined 
in this substance with sodium and fluorine only, which exercise 
Qo prejudicial influence on the preparation of the metal, whereaa 
alumina is rarely fpund in nature in the pure state, and in 
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a dense and compact condition; and to prepare alujnina on 
a large scale^ freeing it from those substances which would act 
injuriously on the preparation of the metalj would be attended 
with great diflSculties. . - 

The buttons of aluminium which I have prepared are so mal- 
leable that they may be beaten and rolled out into the finest 
foil without cracking on the edges ; they have a strong metallic 
lustre. Some small pieces, not globular, however, which wei?e 
found at the bottom of the crucible and occasionally adhering to it^ 
cracked on being hammered, and were different in colour and 
lustre. They were evidently not so pure as the greater number 
of the globules and contained iron. 

On sawing through a larger button of aluminium weighing 
3*8 grms., it could readily be observed that the metal for about 
half a line from the exterior was brittle, while in the interior it 
was soft and malleable ; sometimes the interior of the globules 
contained concavities. 

With Deville I have occasionally obtained the aluminium 
crystalline. A large button became striated and crystalline on 
the under side on cooling. Deville believes he has observed 
regular octahedra, but does not state this positively. Accord- 
ing to mybrother^s examination, these crystalline indications do 
not belong to the regular form. 

As I chanced on one occasion to attempt the fusion of a large 
button of rather impure aluminium after flattening it out, with- 
out a flux, I observed before the heat was suificient to fuse the 
mass small globules sweating out of the surface. The impure , 
aluminium being more infusible than the pure metal, the latter 
expands on fusing, and comes to the surface. A similar, phse- 
nomenon has been remarked by Schneider with impure bismuth. 

I have mentioned above that kryoUte is used under the name 
of mineral soda here in Berlin, for the preparation of soda-ley, 
which, on account of the alumina it contains, is admirably adapted 
to the manufacture of soap. In fact, powdered kryolite is com- 
pletely decomposed when boiled with quicklime and water. 
The fluoride of calcium formed contains no alumina, which is 
all dissolved in the caustic soda solution, and this, ob its side, is . 
free from fluorine or contains only a very minute trace. 

XXX. On Alloys. By F. Grace Calvert, F.C.8., M.R.A. of 
Turin, ^c. ; and Richard Johnson, M.Ph.S, Manchester*. 

THERE are few subjects in chemistry which have been less 
examined than alloys, and yet when we reflect on the im- 
portant services which they render to manufactures and the 9iis, 
* GommunicatedbytheAutiion. 
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we mult come to the conclusion that all infonnation which may 
throw light on their composition and properties must enhance 
their value and applications. 

Alloys have been made^ up to the present time^ according to 
habit ; and the proportions used to compose them have been the 
results of arbitrary judgements^ instead of fixed and determined 
chemical proportions. It seemed to us probable, that as all the 
compounds of chemistry result from the combination of their 
elements in definite proportions, the same must occur with 
metals operated upon under circumstances which would allow 
them to combine freely. If, in ordinary circumstances, definite 
compounds are not formed, it is owing to the presence of an ex- 
cess of one or more of the metals which enter into the composition 
of the alloys, and to the real definite compound being solidified in 
the mass of the metal in excess ; just in the same way as when 
bismuth or sulphur are melted in a crucible and allowed to coolj 
as we all know, the well-defined crystals of bismuth or sulphur 
are immersed in the excess of bismuth or sulphur which has not 
been able to crystallize. 

We were therefore inclined to believe, that by producing 
alloys having a definite composition, we should point the way to 
much cheaper and better alloys than hitherto ; for there can be 
no doubt that the irregularity of the quality of the alloys of 
commerce is owing, not only to an excess of one of the metals^ 
but also to a portion of this excess combining with a definite 
alloy and modifying the composition ; thus, if it is a very fusible 
metal which is in excess^ it will remain liquid and combine with 
the last portion of the real alloys, and form one which will have 
a different composition from tnat which was formed at first on 
the outside of the mass ; whilst, on the contrary, if it is a less 
fusible metal which is used in excess, it will solidify before the 
predominant alloy of the mass of the casting and prevent its 
homogeneity. It is to avoid this serious evil that bronze can- 
nons are cooled at the present day shortly after being cast, so 
as to keep the mass as imiform as possible ; and the result has 
been, that instead of having, as formerly, one-third of the bronze 
pieces of ordnance defective, now only about one-tenth are so. 

Before entering into the details of our researches, it is our 
duty to state, that during our experiments, Messrs. Levol, Bieffel, 
and Joule have published papers on some alloys and amalgams 
having definite proportions. 

The alloys of gold and silver, of gold and copper, and of silver 
and lead, analysed by M. Levol, are very interesting, and many 
of them, we have no doubt, are definite compounds^ as their 
respective equivalent proportions are low ; but as to those ana*- 
lysed by M. Rieffel, we have doubts as to their definite compo- 
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sttion^ as some of them have the following constitution :*— > 

1 equivalent of copper^ 
48 equivalents of tin^ 
or 

98 equivalents of copper, 
1 equivalent of tin. 

Our object was not to examine a few isolated cases, or only 
the alloys existing in commerce, but to produce a great vuiety 
of new alloys, in definite proportions, and to examine their phy- 
sical and chemical properties, &c* 

The first class of alloys which we shall describe is not only 
quite new but highly interesting, as being the first alloys which 
have been prepared with iron in definite proportions. It is cer- 
tainly remarkable, considering the low price of iron, that no 
efforts have been made to alloy this useful and cheap metal with 
those of a more expensive nature, such as alloys of iron and tin, 
or iron and copper, &c., which, if effected, would have given to 
commerce cheaper alloys than those now in use. 

Our primary object in preparing the following alloys of iron, 
was to render this metal less oxidizable by alloying it with a more 
electro-positive metal than itself. We were convinced that if we 
effected this, it would be the most practical method of obtaining 
the long-looked for object of diminishing the injury which that 
valuable metal sustains by exposure to the atmosphere ; but we 
were deceived in our anticipations, for the afilnity of- iron for 
oxygen is such that it is not diminished, except in one ease, 
when combined with potassium or aluminium. 

Alhys of Iron and Potassium. 

The first trial we made consisted in heating to a very high 
temperature some bitartrate of potash and iron, mixed with ex- 
Cess of bitartrate of potash ; the result was only a melted mass 
of carbonate of potash, with a button of cast iron, no doubt 
owing to the fact that the iron, being in a state of minute divi- 
sion, united first with carbon, and then was unable to unite with 
potassium. 

We then made a mixture of fine iron filings and bitartrate of 
potash in the following proportions :— - 

12 equivs. of iron . . . 336 grs. or 3 equivs. of iron, 
^ 8 equivs. bitartrate of potash, 1 504 ... % ••• potassium; 

with a view to produce an alloy having the composition of the 
sesquioxide, and submitted the mixture to a high temperature 
in a crucible, and obtained a large button, which was found cm 
analyais to be composed 8B follows :-^ 
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Iron 74-CO 

Potassium . . • 25'40 * - ... 

100-00 

which leads to the following formula :-^ 

4 equivalents of iron . . . 112 = 74*17 
1 equivalent of potassium . . 39 = 25*83 

IHI = 10000 

Therefore^ instead of obtaining an alloy having the definite 
proportions we had employed^ we obtained one containing much 
more iron. This alloy had all the appearance of malleable iron^ 
and could be forged and welded; but what was very extraordinary^ 
and which much surprised us^ was its extreme hardness^ so muclx 
so that at natural temperatures it was hardly dented when ham- 
mered with a heavy sledge hammer^ and was barely a£fected by the 
file; and what was not less interesting^ was^ that although this 
alloy contained upwards of 25 per cent, of potassium, or one of thq 
most powerful electro-positive substances, still the iron of the 
dlloy oxidized rapidly in the atmosphere and under water, . It is 
certainly to be much regretted that such is the result ; for i^ Sy 
alloying vrith a metal more electro-positive than itself, we had 
succeeded in obtaining an alloy of iron not oxidizable, we should 
have discovered a most valuable fact for manufactures, and one 
whioh has- occupied so deeply the thoughts of all those connected 
with such improvements. 

We made another experiment with the same proportions of 
bitartrate of potash and iron, only we added some charcoal 
finely pulveriised, and obtained the following result \-^ 

Iron 81-42 

. Pptassium . , . 1,8-58 

10000 

which leads to the formula :—» 

6 equivalents of iron . . . 168 or 81«16 
1 equivalent of potassium^ • ., 39 ttt 18*84 

207 ... 10000 

We are led to think that this alloy contained an excess of iron, 
for there was on its surface a thin layer of cast iron ; and although 
we filed it off as carefully as possible, still no doubt some of it 
had introduced itself intq the mass. As this alloy presented all 
the properties of the former, we shall not enter into details re- 
specting it. With the view of obtaining this alloy, if possible, 
hj a cheaper process, we subinitted for several hours to an intense 
Mit a 'miii^tiire ^ fine iroa!! filings' with « quantity of earboilnt^ 
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of potashj containing as much potassium as exists in the bitar- 
trate used in the previous experiments^ or— 

886 of iron, 

552 of pure carbonate of potash^ 

but no results were obtamed. 

Alloys of Iron and Aluminium. 

We were induced to make a great many experiments to pro- 
duce these new alloys^ in consequence of the remarkable properties 
which aluminium possesses, as discovered by M. St. Clair Deville; 
and what increased our desire was, that we hoped they would 
not only present useful properties, but might be the means 
of obtaining aluminium cheaper than by the process already 
discovered. 

We shall not describe all the fruitless essays we made, but 
shall confine our observations only to those which gave us satis- 
factory results. 

The first alloy of aluminium and iron was obtained by heating 
to a white heat, for two hours, the following mixture : — 

8 equivalents of chloride of aluminium . 1076 
40 equivalents of fine iron filings . . . 1120*0 
8 equivalents of lime 224*0 

The lime was added to the mixture with the view of removing 
the chlorine from the chloride of aluminium, so as to liberate 
the metal aluminium ; by forming a fusible chloride of calcium, 
and subtracting the lime from the above proportions, we ought 
to have obtained an alloy having the composition of — 

1 equivalent of aluminium . • 14 == 9*09 
5 equivalents of iron .... 140 = 90*91 

IHi =100*00 

whilst the alloy which we found at the bottom of the crucible 
was composed of 100 parts as follows : — 

Aluminium .... 12*00 
Iron 8800 

100*00 
which leads to the following formula : — 

1 equivalent of aluminium . 11*11 
4 equivalents of iron • • . 88*89 

10000 
This alloy, as it will be remarked, has the same composition 
as one of tiiose of potassittia and iron, and, like it^ it waa ex- 
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tremely hard, and rusted when exposed to a damp atmosphere ; 
still it could be forged and welded. 

We obtained a similar alloy on adding to the above mixture 
some very finely-pulverized charcoal, and submitting the whole 
to a high temperature in a forge fmmace for two hours* This 
alloy gave on analysis the following composition : — 

Aluminium • . . 87*91 
Iron . • . • . 1209 



100-00 



But in the mass of chloride of calcium and charcoal remaining 
in the crucible, there were a great number of globules varying 
in size irom that of a large pea to that of a pin-head, liiese 
globules were as white as silver, extremely hard j; and what ren- 
dered this iJloy particularly interesting, was thp property which 
it possessed of not rusting when exposed to a moist atmosphere, 
or even to hyponitric fumes; its analysis gave these results on 
100 parts:— 

Aluminium . . . 24*55 

Iron • ...» 75*45 



100-00 



which correspond to :— 

2 equivalents of aluminium .. 28 =f 25*00 
'3 equivalents of iron • . . . 84- = 75*00 

112 =10000 

Therefore this alloy has the same composition as alumina, the 
iron taking the place of the oxygen which exists in the latter. 

We treated these globules with weak sulphuric acid, which 
removed the iron and left the globules of aluminium > these had 
exactly the same form as before removing the iron, and the alur 
minium thus obtained had all the properties which have been 
ascribed to that curious metal. 

We have made trials with the following mixture, but although 
they have yielded results, still they are not sufficiently satisfactory 
for us to describe in this paper, which is the first of a series we 
intend publishing on alloys :-^ 

Kaolin or silicate of alumina • . 1750 parts. 

Chloride of sodium 1200 ... 

Iron . • .... . . . 875 ... 

This mixture has yielded a metallic mass and globules. 
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AUoys of Aluminium and Copper. 

To obtain these alloys, we had recourse to the same chemical 
reaction as we employed to prepare those of iron, namely, — 

20 equivalents of copper 640 

8 equivalents of chloride of aluminium .. 1076 

10 equivalents of lime 280 

We mixed these aubstances intimately ' together, and after 
having submitted them to- a high temperature for one hour, we 
found at the bottom of the crucible a melted mass covered with 
chloride of copper, and in this mass small globules, which on 
aiialysis gave the following results i-» 

Copper • . I . 91-63 
' • AluminiuDa . • . 8*47 

lOO'OO 
which correspond with the formula :— 

5 equivalents of copper . . 160 sss 91 '96 
i equivalent of aluminium . 14 a= 8*14 

174 = 10000 
We made another mixture of chloride of aluminium and cop- 
per in the proportions above stated, but left out the lime ; we 
also obtained an alloy, which yielded the following results : — 
Copper .... 87-19 
Aluminium .... 12*82 

100-00 
which lead to the formula >— 

3 equivalents of copper . . 96 = 87-27 
1 equivalent of aluminium . 14 = 12*73 

lio :s 100-00 

Alloys of Iron and Zinc. 

We also analysed a deposit formed constantly at the bottom 
of a metallic bath, composed of melted zinc and tin, and which 
is used for galvanizing iron. This deposit was found to be com- 
posed of — 

Iron 606 

Zinc, ..... 93-94 

100-00 

which coHresponds with the formula:— 

1 equivalent of iron ... 28 ss 6'79 
12 equivalents of zinc ... 384 = 93*21 

100*00 
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This alloy had not the lamellar appearance of zinc, but a cry- 
stalline one^ and was extremely hard and slightly fusible. We 
thought^ perhaps^ that the bath was saturated with iron^ which 
had combined with the zinc and had gradually deposited. We 
accordingly took some of the melted alloy of zinc and tin m, 
various parts of the bath and examined them, but found only 
traces of iron. It is certainly remarkable that the iron does not 
remain difiused in the metallic bath, which is constantly kept in 
a state of fusion, but combines in definite proportions with zinc, 
forming a crystalline compound, and that it deposits at a tem- 
peratm-e of at least 800° F. 

This fact induced us to examine the composition of the metallic 
bath, which being a ve^ large one, gave us a good opportunity 
of ascertaining a very interesting problem, viz. whether when we 
employed definite proportions of zinc and tin to compose it, and 
melted them together, the mass of the bath would have a uniform 
composition, or would vary according to the depth. .. The bath 
we used was 2^ feet wide, 10 feet long, and 3J feet deep,.and it 
contained fourteen tons of melted zinc and tin. As this definite 
compound of iron and zinc existed in large quantities at the 
bottom of the metallic bath, in order to take our samples we 
made a wrought iron tube,, of two sections, with flanges the 
entire length, joined together by means of screws, which brought 
the parts of the tube into close contact. This tube, which had a 
tap fitted on the upper end, being air-tight when closed, was 
plunged into the melted metallic bath, and after having reached 
a given depth, a little alloy was allowed to run in by slightly 
opening the tap and then closing it. By this means we obtained 
the following samples ; one at the top, one at from 21 to 24 
inches deep, and one at the bottom, and we found these to have 
the following composition : — 

Zinc . . 
Tin . . 
Lead . . 

10000 10000 10000 

These numbers therefore clearly show that the metalhc bath 
of zinc and tin (for the lead maybe considered as an impurity of 
the zinc) had a di£ferent composition in its various parts, and that 
the chemical affinity was not powerful enough to maintain a uni- 
form composition through the mass. It is also curious to observe 
that the heaviest metals, viz. tin and lead, are in larger propor- 
tions at the top of the bath than at {he bottom. We shall not, 
however, venture to ^ive any explanation of this curious fact 
until we have further data* 
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Top. 


21 to 24 in. 


Bottom. 


81-46 


87-72 


90-04 


13-60 


10-03 


8-64 


4-92 


2-25 


1-32 
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There is a fact which appears to us also worth notice; it is^ 
that if we suppress from the above per-centages the proportion 
of lead which they contain^ and then calculate the zinc and tin 
into new per-centages^ we find that the results obtained perfectly 
correspond with the quantities required to represent definite com- 
pounds, or alloys having an equivalent composition ; in fact : — 



Top:— 

Tin . 
Zinc . 


Pound. 
. 14-80 
. 85-70 


Calculated. 
18-89 
8611 


Formula* 

ISn. 

llZn. 


Middle:— 

Tin . 
Zinc . 


. 10-26 
. 89-74 


9-98 
90-02 


ISn. 
16Zn. 


Bottom: — 

Tin . 
Zinc . 


. 8-76 
. 91-24 


8-54 
91-46 


ISn. 
19Zn. 



Although the quantities found by analysis so nearly correspond 
with those obtained by calculations, still we hesitate to admit 
that the metals composing the metaUic bath exist in it in a state 
of definite compounds, the more so as the equivalent of zinc is 
so high comparatively with that of tin. 

Our object being to obtain cheaper alloys than those now in 
use called brass and bronze, in which copper predominates, we 
prepared several alloys in definite proportions, in which zinc 
predominated. To obtain these alloys we melted tin, and added 
gradually to it the zinc, or the zinc and lead, and then poured 
this mixture into a melted mass of copper ; stirring ^he mixture 
well and casting the whole into bars, we succeeded in obtaining 
the following alloys : — 



No. 1. 



6 equivalents of zinc 
1 equivalent of tin . 
1 equivalent of copper 



No. 2. 



10 equivalents of zinc 
1 equivalent of tin . 
1 equivalent of lead 
1 equivalent of copper 



Found. ' 


Calculated. 


68-32 


68-55 


20-62 


20-34 


1106 


11-11 


10000 


10000 


62-64 


62-85 


11-32 


1118 


19-94 


19-86 


610 


6-11 



100-00 10000 
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No. 3. 

20 equivalents of zinc . . 

2 ••• tin . . . 

1 ••• lead. . . 

2 ••• copper . . 

10000 10000 

Alloys of Copper. 

We also prepared a series of alloys in which copper predomi- 
nated ; the modus operandi was the same as that adopted to pre- 
pare llie above^ and we found them to be composed of^ — 

No. i: 



Found. 


Calculated. 


69-56 


69-77 


12-58 


12-41 


11-06 


1104 


6-80 


. 6-78 



4 equivalents of copper . 
3 ••• zinc 


• 


Found. 
56-25 
43-75 

100-00 


Calculated. 
56-45 
43-55 




100-00 


No. 


2. 






18 equivalents of copper 
1 ••• zinc 


• 


87-05 
5-07 


86-29 
4-98 


1 ••• tin . . 


• 


7-88 


8-78 






10000 


10000 


No. 


3. 






10 equivalents of copper 
8 ... zinc 


• 


77-45 
14-39 


77.77 
14-28 


1 ••• tin . . 


• 


816 


8-00 



100-00 10000 

The first alloy of this series^ or one much approaching to it, 
is already in commerce, and has been analysed by M. Bieffel. 

The second alloy has been introduced into commerce of late, 
and is much valued by locomotive manufacturers for its extreme 
hardness. 

The third alloy is one not yet in commerce, but we believe, 
from its physical properties, that it will replace the second alloy 
in many of its principal applications, and if so, it will prove an 
advantfl^ to trade, as it is a much cheaper alloy. 

We were induced to try the action of various acids on the above 
alloys ; for if they were simple mixtures of metals, there was no 
reason why the metals composing them should not be attacked, 
though mixed together, as they would if they existed in a free 
state; whilst, if they were chemically combined, the action of 
acids would-be modified. The results, as far as we have pro- 

PMl. Mag, S. 4. Vol. 10. No. 66. Oct 1855. S 
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Composition of 


Loss per 


1:— 


alloys. 


cent. 


Cu . 


. 18 eq. 86-291 




Zn . 


. 1 ... 4-93 y 


0-18 


Sn . 


1 ... 8-78J 




2:— 






Cu . 


. 10 eq. 77'77^ 




Zn . 


1 ... 14-33 y 


012 


Sn . 


1 ... SjOOj 




3:— 






Cu . 


. 4 eq. 56-45\ 


0-2 . 


Zn . 


. 3 ... 43-55 r 
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ceeded^ perfectly corroborate these views^ and we hope that when 
we have completed this new field of investigation, we shall have 
practical results to offer. 

Action of Hydrochloric Add, full strength 1*24, for two hours. 

Action on the metals 
No. 1 :^- alloys. cent. composing the alloy. 

Zinc, violent. 
Tin, violent. 
Copper, slight. 

No. 



No. 



Therefore these alloys are much less attacked than the metals 
which compose them ; and it is certainly interesting to find that 
the alloy No. 3, which contains nearly 50 per cent, of zinc, is 
attacked so slightly by the hydrochloric acid. This inertness 
of an acid, having a most powerful action on one or more of the 
metals composing an alloy, is most curious ; and what increases 
its interest is, that it appears to be general, as seen in the fol- 
lowing tables, which illustrate the action of sulphuric acid : — 

Composition of Action of sulphuric Action of sulphuric acid 
alloy. acid, spec. grav. on the metals. 

No. 1 :-- 1-50. 

Cu . 18 eq. 86-29"| Tin, slight. 

Zn . 1 ... 4*93 > None. Copper, slight. 

Sn . 1 ... 8*78j Zinc, violent. 
No. 2 :— 

Cu . 10 eq. 77-771 

Zn . 1 ... 14-23 Y None. 

Sn . 1 ... 8-OOj 
No. 3 :— 

Cu . 4 eq. 56-451 

Zn . 3 ... 43-55 f 



None. 



Action of Nitric Add on the above Alloys. 

Composition of Nitric acid. Action of nitric acid 

alloy. sp. gr. 1*100. on the metals. 

No. 1 : — Loss. 

Cu . 18 eq. 86-291 Copper, most violent. 

Zn . 1 ... 4-93 y -02 Tin, do. 

Sn . 1 ... 8-78J Zinc, do. 
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No. 2:— 
Cu . 
Zn . 
Sn . 


Composition of 
alloy. 

10 eq. 77^77^ 
1 ... 14:23 )■ 
1 ... 8-OOj 


Nitric acid, 
sp. m. MOO. 

•06 


Action of nitric acid 
on the metals. 

Copper,mo8t violent, 
Tin, do. 
Zinc, do. 


No. 3 :— 
Cu . 
Zn . 


4 eq. 56-45\ 
3 ... 43-55 J 


•08 





The results contained in the last table illustrate our views 
completely^ viz. that alloys having a definite composition offer a 
most extraordinary resistance to the action of acids^ as we have 
alloys the metals of which are most violently attacked by nitric 
acid^ and still we find but a comparatively small amount of alloy 
dissolved by this powerful acid. 

We hope at a future time to publish the result of our labour^ 
which will not only consist in examining the comparative tena- 
city^ hardness^ &c. of certain alloys^ as compared with the metals 
composing them^ but the influence which^ say one^ two^ or three 
equivalents of a metal entering into the composition of an alloy^ 
may have on the physical and chemical properties of the said alloy. 

XXXI. On the Application, of Photography to Experiments on 
Diffraction. By John Bbidoe^ M.A, University College, 
London^, 

IN addition to the difficulty of giving an explanation at once 
accurate and popular of the principles of the interference 
of lights the want of some cheap and convenient means of exhi- 
biting its phsenomena has hitherto prevented the subject from 
being generally known. It is not my concern here to insist 
that the former difficulty may be removed^ but to describe a 
means by which the phsenomena may^ at a trifling cost, be illus- 
trated in as great variety as may be desired. 

If we look at a line of light through a series of equidistant 
lines ruled on glass^ lateral spectra are produced^ whether a tele- 
scope or only the naked eye be employed. Here is then an ex- 
periment which may be performed in a simple manner ; and to 
make it a popular experiment^ it is only necessary to produce 
these lines cheaply. It occurred to me to do this b^ taking a 
collodion picture, as small as desired^ of a series of Imes ruled 
on a scale as large as may be necessary to ensure accurate equi- 
distance. When I had succeeded (to a considerable extent) in 
this^ it seemed to me that by bringing the circles^ triangles^ or 

* Communicated by the Author. 
S2 
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other figures used in Sir John HerscheFs experiments within the 
space of the pupil of the eye on a collodion plate^ that series 
of beautiful phsenomena might be produced without the employ- 
ment of a telescope^ or at any rate by the employment of a tele- 
scope of very low power. 

Several circumstances tend to prevent perfect accuracy^ and 
claim attention, either to be obviated as we best can, or to be 
dismissed as incapable of doing material harm. 

1. Inequality i^ the surface and in the substance of the glass 
which is to receive the collodion film. 

2. Inequality in the collodion film; in its thickness from 
pouring off, or wrinkles on its surface left by the evaporation of 
the sether. 

8. The difficulty of placing the glass to receive the image in 
a plane exactly parallel to that of the object. 

With respect to the second difficulty, it is to be considered 
that the thickness of the collodion film is of an order quite com- 
parable with the length of a wave of light ; in fact, I found that 
the film of an average collodion from a hundred square inches, 
when dried and lightly pressed, occupied considerably less than 
^^^i^th of a cubic inch, so that the thickness was certainly not 
more (and probably very much less) than ^^dth of an inch. 
The inequality arising from wrinkles is a small fraction of this. 
The inequality arising from pouring off must also, for the small 
surface I would use, be a very small fraction of the whole thick- 
ness ; and such as it is, approximates to that of a very acute- 
angled prism, whose effect would be quite inappreciable. By 
cementing a piece of thin glass over the surface of the picture, 
it is probable that the effect of the wrinkles would be neutralized, 
at the same time that protection would be afforded to the film. 

The third source of error is the most important, but is more 
in the power of care and delicacy than the others. To find the 
effect of a small error of this sort in displacing the points of the 
figure, let ah be the correct, and AB 
the actual position of the surface of 
the film, C the centre of the picture, 
O of the lens. Tfcen the point which 
should be at the distance Gp from C 
is at the distance CF. 

N*>^ CP-Cp=ggxAAC«. 

If we are to have, say 500 lines in Cp=^ of an inch, the error 
AC«, which would remove the 500th line to the place of the 
501st, would be ^j, or rather more than 2° for a focal length of 
10 inches. 
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The degree of success which I have obtained without the op- 
portunity of satisfying these requirements^ is sufficient to assure 
me that these beautiful experiments may thus be placed within 
the reach of all^ and to justify the expectation that any one who 
possesses the necessary skill and other advantages may convert 
this^ not only into a popular^ but an accurate and scientific ex- 
periment. 

Besides the lines giving lateral spectra^ I have produced regular 
series of a large number of circles^ triangles^ &c. within the space 
of the pupil of the eye^ so that the phsenomena may be seen in 
a variety of forms by the unaided eye*. This is, I suppose, 
scarcely possible by any other means than photography. 



XXXII. Notes on Mineralogy. — No. III. On Serpentines and 
Soapstones. By the Rev. Samuel Haughton, Professor of 
Geology in the University of Dublinf. 

THE following additional analyses of serpentines and soap- 
stones may be considered of interest by some of vour 
readers, particularly those relating to the serpentine porphyry 
of the Lizard, respecting which there has been some difference of 
opinion among mineralogists. 

The serpentine porphyry of Cornwall consists of greenish 
crystals imbedded in a reddish paste; the green mineral has 
been pronounced diallage by Dr. Boase and Sir H. De la Beche, 
and the reddish paste considered by the same authorities as a 
species of felspar : both these opinions seem to me to be erro- 
neous, as the porphyritic serpentine of Landewednack and Ey- 
nance Cove must be considered as composed altogether of ser- 
pentine. I have not found alumina in sensible quantity in the 
Cornish porphyry, and therefore its presence in the veins of 
steatite which intersect the serpentine porphyry is highly inter- 
esting. During a visit which I paid to this interesting locality 
in 1854, 1 ascertained the cause of the presence of alumina in 
the veins of soapstone. Both at Eynance Cove and 6ue Grease, 
the serpentine porphyry is intersected by dykes of granite, and 
the celebrated veins of soapstone lie spread out in sheets at the 
junction of the serpentine and granite; the soapstone must 
therefore be regarded as the result of the contact of these rocks 
at an elevated temperature ; the serpentine supplying the mag- 
nesia ; and the felspar of the granite, the alumina, necessary for 
the formation of the soapstone. 

* But much better with a common telescope, 
t Communicated by the Author. 
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Analyses of Serpentine. 





No. 1. 


No. 2. 


No. 8. 


No. 4. 


SUica 


38*29 

i'd-sb 

34-24 
1209 


40*12 
trace 

347 
40-04 
1336 

2-00 


42-88 

3-80 
4052 
1264 


41*24 

7-41 
36-28 
1416 


Alumina 


Protoxide of iron 

Magnesia 


Water 


Carbonic acid 






9812 


98-99 


99 84 


9909 



No. 1. The red earthy, sometimes semi-crystalline base of the 
serpentine porphyry of Kynance Cove. 

No. 2. Serpentine, carefully picked out from the verd antique 
of Ballinahinch, co. Oalway. It is intimately mixed up 
with white crystalline marble, and is the result of meta- 
morphic action. The carbonic acid present is due to 
small particles of limestone which could not be com- 
pletely separated. 

No. 3. Eruptive pale green (passing into gray) serpentine, 
containing abundanpe of magnetic iron oxide, from Zer- 
mat Thai, Switzerland. 

No. 4. Dark green, glossy serpentine from Syria, precise 
locality unknown. 

From the foregoing analyses we readily obtain the following 
atomic equivalents : — 

Number of Atoms. 





Silica. 


FrotQxidcs. 


Water. 


Integers. 


No. 1. 
No. 2. 
No. 3. 
No. 4. 


0-832 
0-872 
0-932 
0-896 


2-087 
2-098 
2131 
2020 


1-343 
1-484 
1-404 
1-573 


10 : 25 08 : 1614 
10 : 24-06 : 1702 
10 : 22-86 : 1506 
10 : 22-54 : 1765 



Notwithstanding the differences apparent in the foregoing re- 
sults, they all approximate to the formula 5Si 0^, 12MgO, 8H0, 
which gives for rational formula, — 

5{2MgO, SiO^-f HO} + {2MgO, 3H0}. 

The following Table contains the analyses of two specimens of 
soapstone ; the first taken from the vein at Kynance Cove, the 
second from the vein at Gue Grease. 
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Analyses of Soapstones. 





Kynanoe. 


GueOresM. 


Silica 


42-47 

28*83 
19-37 


4210 

7-67 

30-57 

18-46 


Alumina 


Magnesia 


Water 






9732 


98-80 



These analyses furnish us with the following : — 
Number of Atoms. 





Silica. 


Alnmina. 


Magneda. 


Water. 


Integers. 


Eynance 

Gae Grease .. 


0-923 
0*915 


0-129 
0-149 


1-441 
1-528 


2-152 
2051 


6-4 : 0-9 : 10 : 14 9 
6- : 0-9 :10 s 13-4 



From this table we deduce the formula 6Si 0®, A1*0* lOMgO, 
14H0, which gives as rational formula probably the following : — 

5 {2MgO, Si 08} + { Al« 0^, Si 08} + 14H0. 



XXXIII. On Pressures of Saturated Vapours. 
By W. J. Macquobn Bankine, C.E., F.R.S. 

To the Editors of the Philosophical Magazine and Journal. 
Gentlemen^ 

THE perusal, this day, of a recent paper by Sir John Lub- 
bock on Astronomical Refractions, has made me aware of 
the fact, that in 1840 that author pubhshed a general formula 
for the pressures of saturated vapours of the following form :-r- 

logP=^(logE+log(l + ^)); . . . (1) 

P being the pressure, r the absolute temperature, and fi, E, F 
constants. 

Sir John Lubbock points out the resemblance between the 
above formula and that which was published by me in the Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Journal for July 1849, viz. 



logP=A-^-$. 



(2) 



That resemblance I freely admit ; inasmuch as the develop- 
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ment of the formula (1) produces a series in terms of the powers 
ofi. 

T 

The differences between the two formulas' appear to me to be 
the following. 

The formula (1) is deduced from certain reasonings as to rela- 
tions between the pressure of vapour and its total heat of evapo- 
ration (which reasonings it would be premature for me to discuss 
after so brief an examination of them as I have yet been able to 
make), and it contains essentially but three independent coeffi- 
cients ; so that all the coefficients of its development must be 
functions of the first three. 

The formula (2) was rather suggested by, than deduced from, 
certain hypothetical views as to the condition of a vapour at and 
near the surface of its liquid ; with respect to which views I may 
refer to the Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
vol. XX., and the Philosophical Magazine for December 1851 and 
December 1854. In this formula the number of independent 
coefficients to be determined empirically is indefinite, although 
three coefficients have been found to give a sufficiently close 
agreement with such experiments as have yet been made. On 
this point see § 10 of a paper in the Philosophical Magazine for 
December 1854. The computation of the coefficients is a very 
easy process. 

I may observe, that, from the following principle in the theory 
of thermo-dynamics (Phil. Trans. 1854, part 1), — 

Latent heat of evaporation of unity of weight of a fluid 

(expressed in units of work at the rate of 772 foot-pounds 
per Fahrenheit-unit of heat), where v and V are the volumes 
of unity of weight of the fluid in the liquid and vaporous 
states respectively, — 

it is easily deduced that if the vapour he a perfect gas, 

log,P=«-j^{{*-K)log.T+^}, . . (3) 

in which Tq, Pq, Yq refer to a fixed standard absolute tempera- 
ture, E is the dynamical specific heat of the vapour under con- 
stant pressure (or the mechanical work required to heat unity of 
weight of it one degree under constant pressure by friction), k 
that of the liquid, and a and c are constants to be found empi- 
rically. But as few saturated vapours are even approximately 
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in the perfectly gaseous state, the fonnula (8) refers to an ideal 
case, and I therefore refrain from enlarging upon it. 

The ratio tj-tf- corresponds to —2-^ in Foisson's notation. 

I have the honour to be. Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient Servant, 
Glasgow, September 21, 1866. W. J. Macquobn Rankine. 

69 St. Vinoent Street. 

XXXIV. On the Nature of the Force by which Bodies are repeUed 
from the Poles of a Magnet; to which is prefixed, an Account 
of some Experiments on Molecular Influences, By John 
Tyndall, PA.D., F.R.8. ^c. 

[Concluded from p. 179.] 
3. Separate and joint action of a Magnet and a Voltaic Current 
on Paramagnetic and Diamagnetic Bodies. 

IN operating upon bars of bismuth with the magnet, or the 
current, or both combined, it was soon found that the gravest 
mistakes might be committed if the question of structure was 
not attended to; that it is not more indefinite to speak of the 
volume of a gas without giving its temperature, than to speak of 
the deportment of bismuth without stating the relation of the 
form of the mass to the planes of crystallization. Gut in one 
direction, a bar of bismuth will set its length parallel to an elec- 
tric current passing near it ; cut in another direction^ it will set 
its length perpendicular to the same current. It was necessary 
to study the deportment of both of these bars separately. 

A helix was formed of covered copper wire one-twentieth of an 
inch thick : the space within the helix was rectangular, and was 

Pig. 6. 




1 inch long, 0*7 inch high, and 1 inch wide : the external dia- 
meter of the helix was 8 inches. Within the rectangular space 
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the body to be examined was suspended by a fibre which descended 
through a slit in the helix. The latter was placed between the 
two flat poles of an electro-magnet^ and could thus be caused to 
act upon the bar within it^ either alone or in combination with 
the magnet. The disposition will be at once understood from 
fig. 6, which gives a front view of the arrangement. 

Action of Magnet alone : Division of bars into Normal and 
Abnormal. — A bar of sofk iron suspended in the magnetic field 
will set its longest dimension from pole to pole : this is the nor- 
mal deportment of paramagnetic bodies. A bar of bismuth^ 
whose planes of principal cleavage are throughout parallel to its 
lengthy suspend^ in the magnetic field with the said planes 
vertical^ will set its longest dimension at right angles to the line 
joining the poles : this is the normal deportment of diamagnetic 
bodies. We will therefore^ for the sake of distinction^ caJl the 
former a normal paramagnetic bar, and the latter a normal diamag- 
netic bar. 

A bar of compressed carbonate of iron dust^ whose shortest 
dimension coincides with the line of pressure^ will, when sus- 
pended in the magnetic field with the said line horizontal, set 
its length equatorial. A bar of compressed bismuth dust, simi- 
larly suspended, or a bar of bismuth whose principal planes of 
crystallization are transverse to its length, will set its length 
axial in the magnetic field. We will call the former of these 
an abnormal paramagnetic bar, and the latter an abnormal dia- 
magnetic bar. 

Action of Current alone on normal and abnormal bars. — A nor- 
mal paramagnetic bar was suspended in the helix above described; 
when a current was sent through the latter, the bar set its longest 
horizontal dimension parallel to the axis of the helix, and con- 
sequently perpendicular to the coils. 

An abnormal paramagnetic bar was suspended in the same 
manner ; when a current was sent through the helix, the bar set 
its longest dimension perpendicular to the axis of the helix, and 
consequently parallel to the coils. 

A normal diamagnetic bar was delicately suspended in the same 
helix ; on the passage of the current it acted precisely as the 
abnormal magnetic bar ; setting its longest dimension perpen- 
dicular to the axis of the helix and paraJUel to the coils* When 
a fine fibre and sufficient power are made use of, this deportment 
is obtained without difficiJty. 

An abnormal diamagnetic bar was suspended as above ; on the 
passage of the current it acted precisely as the normal magnetic 
bar : it set its length parallel to the axis of the helix and perpen- 
dicular to the coils. Here also, by fine manipulation, the result 
is obtained with ease and certainty. 
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Action of Magriet and Current combined, — In examining this 
subject^ eight experiments were made with each particular bar ; 
it will be remembered that fig. 6 gives a general view of the 
arrangement. 

1. Four experiments were made in which the magnet was 
excited firsts and after the suspended bar had taken up its posi- 
tion of equilibrium, the deflection produced by the passage of a 
current through the surrounding helix was observed. 

2. Four experiments were made in which the helix was excited 
firsts and when the bar within it had taken up its position of 
equilibrium, the magnetism was developed and the consequent 
deflection observed. 

Normal Paramagnetic Bar. — In experimenting with the soft 
iron it was necessary to place it at some distance from the mag- 
net, otherwise the attraction of the entire mass by one or the 
other pole would completely mask the action sought. Fig. 7 
represents the disposition of things in these experiments : N and 

Fig. 7. 





NT 




S indicate the north and south poles of the magnet ; ab i% the 
bar of iron ; the helix within which the bar was suspended is 
shown in outline around it ; the arrow shows the direction of 
the current in the upper half of the helix ; its direction in the 
under portion would, of course, be the reverse. 

On exciting the magnet, the bar of soft iron set itself parallel 
to the line joining the poles, as shown by the unbroken line 
in fig. 7. 

When the direction of the current in the helix was that indi- 
cated bjr the arrow, the bar was deflected towards the position 
dotted m the figure. 

Interrupting the current in the helix, and permitting the 
magnet to remain excited, the bar returned to its former position r 
the current was now sent through the helix in the direction of 
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the arroWj fig. 8$ the consequent deflection was towards the 
dotted position. 

Kg. 8. 




N 



Both the current which excited the magnet and that which 
passed through the helix were now interrupted^ and the polarity 
of tbe magnet was reversed. On sending a current through the 
helix in the direction of the arrow^ the deflection of the bar was 
from the position of the defined line to that of the dotted one^fig.9. 

Fig. 9. 



Zl 




Interrupting the current through the helix, and permitting 
the bar to come to rest under the influence of the magnet 
alone, a current vras sent through the helix in a direction op- 
posed to its former one : the deflection produced was that shown 
in fig. 10. 

The position of equiUbrium finally assumed by the bar depends, 
of course, upon the ratio of the forces acting upon it : in these 
experiments, the bar, in its final position, enclosed an angle of 
about 50 degrees with the axial line. 
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Fig. 10. 



■^TT 




A series of experiments was next made^ in which the bar was 
first acted on by the current passing through thehelix^ the mag- 
net being brought to bear upon it afterwards. On the passage 
of the current through the helix in the direction shown in fig. 11, 
the bar set its length parallel to the axis of the latter. On ex- 
citing the magnet so that its polarity was that indicated by the 
letters N and S in the figure, the deflection was towards the 
dotted position. 

Fig. 11. 




N 



Interrupting the current through both magnet and helix, and 
reversing the current through the latter, the bar came to rest, 
as before, parallel to the axis : on exciting the magnet, as in the 
last case, the deflection was that shown in fig.- 12. 
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Fig. 12. 





K 



Preserving the same current in the helix, and reversing the 
polarity of the magnet, the deflection was that shown in fig. 13. 

Fig. 13. 



Preserving the magnet poles as in the last experiment, and re- 
versing the current in the helix, the deflection was that shown 
in fig. 14. 

Fig. 14. 



<^ 



^ 



N 




In these cases^ the bar, in its final position of eq^nilibrium, 
enclosed an angle of about 40 degrees with the axial line. 
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Normal Biamagmtic Bar. — The above experiments exhibit to 
us the deportment of the normal paramagnetic body under a great 
variety of conditions, and our next step is to compare with it the 
deportment of the normal diamagnetic body under the same cir- 
cumstances. 

For the sake of increasing the force, the helix was removed 
from its lateral position and placed between the two poles, as in 
fig. 6, p. 257. The normal diamagnetic bar was suspended 
within the helix and submitted to the self-same mode of exami- 
nation as that applied in the case of the paramagnetic body. 

The polarity first excited was that shown in fig. 9, Plate III., 
and the position of rest, when the magnet alone acted, was at 
right angles to the line joining the poles ; on sending a current 
through the helix in the direction of the arrow, the deflection 
was towards the dotted line. 

Preserving the magnetic polarity as in the last experiment, 
the direction of the current through the helix was reversed, and 
the deflection was that shown in fig. 10. 

Reversing the polarity of the magnet, and sending the cur- 
rent through the helix in the direction of the last experiment, 
the deflection was that shown in fig. 11. 

Preserving the last magnetic poles, and sending the current 
through the helix in the opposite direction, the deflection was 
that shown in fig. 12. 

In the following four experiments the helix was excited first. 

Operated upon by the helix alone, the suspended bar set its 
length parallel to the convolutions, and perpendicular to the axis 
of the coil : the direction of the current was first that shown in 
fig. 13 : when the magnet was excited, the bar was deflected 
towards the dotted position. 

Interrupting both currents, and reversing the current in the 
helix ; when the magnet was excited, as in the last experiment, 
the deflection was that shown in fig. 14. 

Preserving the helix current as in the last experiment ; when 
the polarity of the magnet was reversed, the defiection was that 
shown in fig. 15. 

Interrupting both, and reversing the current in the helix; 
when the magnet was excited as in the last experiment, the de- 
flection was that shown in fig. 16. 

In a paper on the Polarity of Bismuth* published in the 
Philosophical Magazine, ser. 4. vol. ii., and in Poggendorff's 
Annalen, vol. Ixxxvii., an experiment is recorded in which the 

* From the notices of this paper which have appeared in the continental 
journals, 1 am obliged to infer ttiat it is in some respects obscurely written. 
The conclusion I intended to express is that bismuth possesses a polarity 
opposed to that of iron. — J. T. 
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deportment exhibited by fig. 11 of the present series was ob- 
tained. In a recent memoir on the same subject^ M. v. Feilitsch^ 
states that he has sought this result in vain. Sometimes he 
observed the deflection at the moment of closing the circuity but 
conceived that it must be ascribed to the action of induced cur- 
rents ; for immediately afterwards a deflection in the opposite 
direction was observed^ which deflection proved to be the perma- 
nent one. 

I have repeated the experiment here referred to with all pos- 
sible care; and the result is that described in the remarks which 
refer to fig. 11. This result agrees in all respects with that 
described in my former paper. To enable myself, however, to 
appeal to quantitative measurement, a small graduated circle 
was constructed and placed underneath the bar of bismuth sus- 
pended within the helix. The effect, as will be seen, is not one 
regarding which a mistake could be made on account of its 
minuteness : operating delicately, and choosing a suitable rela- 
tion between the strength of the magnet and that of the spiral f, 
on sending a current uirough the latter as in fig. 11, the bar 
was deflected so forcibly that the limit of its first impulsion 
reached 120° on the graduated circle underneath. The perma- 
nent deflection of the bar amounted to 60° in the same direc- 
tion, and hence the deportment could in no wise be ascribed to 
the action of induced currents, which vanish immediately. Before 
sending the current through the helix, the bar was acted on by 
the magnet alone, and pointed to zero. 

Though it was not likely that the shape of the poles could 
have any influence here, I repeated the experiment, using the 
hemispherical ends of two soft iron cores as poles : the result 
was the same. 

A pair of poles with the right- and left-hand edges rounded 
off, showed the same deportment. 

A pair of poles presenting chisel edges to the helix showed 
the same deportment. 

Various other poles were made use of, some of which appeared 
to correspond exactly with those figured by M. v. Feilitsch ; but 
no deviation from the described deportment was observed. To 
test the polarity of the magnet, a magnetic needle was always at 
hand : once or twice the polarity of the needle became reversed, 
which, had it not been noticed in time, would have introduced 
confasion into the experiments. Here is a source of error against 
which, however, M. v. Feilitsch has probably guarded himself. 
Some irregularity of crystalline structure may, perhaps, have 

* PoggendorflPs Annalen, vol. xcii. p. 396. 

t In most of these experiments the spiral was excited by ten cells, the 
magnet by two. 
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influenced the result. With " chemically pure zinc '^ M. v. Fei- 
litsch obtained the same deflection that I obtained with bismuth : 
now chemically pure zinc is diamaffnetic^, and hence its deport- 
ment is corroborative of that which I have observed. M. v. 
Feilitsch, however, appears to regard the zinc used by him as 
magnetic ; but if this be the case, it cannot have been chemically 
pure. It is necessary to remark that I have called the north 
pole of the electro-magnet that which attracts the south, or un- 
marked end, of a magnetic needle ; and I believe this is the 
custom throughout Germany. 

Abnormal Paramagnetic Bar. — This bar consisted of com- 
pressed carbonate of iron dust, and was suspended within the 
helix with the line of compression, which was its shortest dimen- 
sion, horizontal. As in the cases already described, it was first 
acted upon by the magnet alone ; having attained its position of 
equilibrium, a current was sent through 4;he helix, and the sub- 
sequent deflection was observed. 

The magnet being excited as in fig. 17, Plate III., the bar set 
its length equatorial ; on sending a current through the helix in 
the direction of the arrow, the bar was deflected to the dotted 
position. 

Reversing the current in the helix, but permitting the magnet 
to remain as before, the deflection was that shown in fig. 18. 

Interrupting all, and reversing the polarity of the magnet; 
on sending the current through as in the last case, the deflection 
was that shown in fig. 19. 

Reversing the current, but preserving the last condition of 
the magnet, the deflection was that shown in fig. 20. 

In the subsequent four experiments the helix was excited first. 
Whatever might be the direction of the current through the 
helix, the bar always set its length perpendicular to the axis of 
the latter, and parallel to the coils. 

When the direction of the helix current, and the polarity of 
the magnet, were those shown in fig. 21, the deflection was to 
the dotted position. 

Interrupting all, and reversing the current in the helix ; on 
exciting the magnet the deflection was that shown in fig, 22. 

Changing the polarity of the magnet, and preserving the helix 
current in its former direction, the deflection was that shown in 
fig. 23. 

Interrupting all, and reversing the current through the helix ; 
when the magnetism was developed the deflection was that shown 
in fig. 24. 

Abnormal Diamoffnetic Bar. — This bar consisted of a prism of 
bismuth whose principal planes of crystallization were perpendi- 

* Phil. Mag. vol. xxviii. p. 456. 
Phil. Mag. S. 4. Vol. 10. No. 66. Oc^ 1856. T 
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colar to its len^h : the mode of experiment was the same as 
that applied in the other cases. 

Acted upon by the magnet alone^ the bar set its length from 
pole to pole: the magnetic excitation being that denoted by 
fig. 29, a current was sent through the helix in the direction of 
the arrow ; the bar was deflected to the dotted position. 

Reversing the current through the helix/ the deflection was 
that shown in fig. 30. 

Interrupting both currents and reversing the magnetic poles ; 
on sending a current through the helix as in the last experiment^ 
the deflection was that shown in fig. 31. 

Reversing the current through the helix^ the deflection was 
that shown in fig. 32, 

In the subsequent four experiments the helix was excited first. 

Sending a current through the helix in the direction denoted 
by the arrow, the bar set its length at right angles to the con- 
volutions^ and parallel to the axis of the helix ; when the mag- 
netism was excited as in fig. 25, the deflection was to the dotted 
position. 

When the current was sent through the helix in an opposite 
direction^ the deflection was that shown in fig. 26. 

Interrupting both currents^ and reversing the poles of the 
magnet ; on sending a current through the helix as in the last 
experiment^ the deflection was that shown in fig. 27. . 

Reversing the current in the helix^ the deflection was that 
shown in fig. 28. 

In all these cases the position of equilibrium due to the first 
force was attained before* the second force was permitted to act. 

It will be obsen'cd, on comparing the deportment of the nor- 
mal paramagnetic bar with that of the normal diamagnetic one, 
that the position of equilibrium taken up by the latter, when 
operated on by the helix alone, is the same as that taken up 
by the former when acted on by the magnet alone : in both cases 
the position is from pole to pole of the magnet. A similar 
remark applies to the abnormal para- and diamagnetic bars. It 
will render the distinction between the deportment of both classes 
of bodies more evident, if the position of the two bars, before the 
application of the second force, be one and the same. When both 
the bars, acted on by one of the forces, are axial, or both equa- 
torial, the contrast or coincidence, as the case may be, of the de- 
flections from this common position by the second force will 
be more strikingly evident.' 

To effect the comparison in the manner here indicated, the 
figures have been collected together and arranged upon Plate III. 
TTbe first column represents the deportment of the normal para- 
magnetic bar under all the conditions described; the second 
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colamn, that of the normal diamagnetic bar; the third shows 
the deportment of the abnormal paramagnetic bar^ and the fourth 
that of the abnormal diamagnetic bar. 

A comparison of the first two columns shows us that the de^ 
portment of the normal magnetic bar is perfectly antithetical to 
that of the normal diamagnetic one. When, on the application 
of the second force, an end of the former is deflected to the right, 
the same end of the latter is deflected to the left. When the 
position of equilibrium of the magnetic bar, under the joint action 
of the two forces, is from N.E. to S.W., then the position of 
equilibrium for the diamagnetic bar is invariably from N.W. to 
S.E. There is no exception to this antithesis, and I have been 
thus careful to vary the conditions of experiment in all possible 
ways, on account of the divergent results obtained by other 
inquirers. In his recent memoirs upon this subject, M. v. Pei- 
litsch states that he has found the deflection of diamagnetic 
bodies, under the circumstances here described, to be precisely 
the same as that of paramagnetic bodies : this result is of course 
opposed to mine ; Ibut when it is remembered that the learned 
German worked confessedly with the '^ roughest apparatus,^' and 
possessed no means of eliminating the effects of structure, there 
seems little difficulty in referring the discrepancy between us to 
its proper cause. 

The same perfect antithesis will be observed in the case of the 
abnormal bars, on a comparison of the third and fourth columns. 
In all cases then, whether we apply the magnet singly, or the cur- 
rent singly, or the magnet and current combined, the deportment 
of the normal diamagnetic bar is opposed to that of the normal 
paramagnetic one^ and the deportment of the abnormal paramag- 
netic bar is opposed to that of the abnormal diamagnetic one. 
But if we compare the normal paramagnetic with the abnormal 
diamagnetic bar, we see that the deportment of the one is identical 
with that of the other*. The same identity of action is observed 
when the normal diamagnetic bar is compared with the abnormal 
paramagnetic one. The necessity of taking molecular structure 
into account in experiments of this nature could not, I think^ be 
more strikingly exhibited. 

For each of the bars, under the operation of the two forces^ 
there is an oblique position of equilibrium : on the application 

* Identical to the eye, but not to the mind. The notion appears to be 
entertained by some, that, by changing molecular structure, I nad actually 
converted paramagnetic substances into diamagnetic ones, and vice versa. 
No such change, however, can cause the mass of a diamagnetic body sus- 
pended by its centre of mvity to be attracted, or the mass of a paramag- 
netic body to be repelled. But by a chanse of molecular structure, one of 
the forces may be so caused to apply itself that it shall present to the eye 
all the directive phaenomena exhibited by the other.— J. T., May 6, 1855. 

T2 
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of the second foree^ the bar swings like a pendnlam beyond this 
position, oscillates round it, and finally comes to rest there. 
Hence, if before the application of the second force the b|u: occnpy 
the axial position, the deflection, when the second force is applied, 
appears to be from the axis to the equator ; but if it first occupy 
the equatorial position, the deflection appears to be from tiie 
equator to the axis. 

We have already shown that the repulsion of diamagnetic 
bodies is to be referred to a state of excitement induced by the 
magnet which acts upon them : it has been long known that the 
attraction of paramagnetic bodies is due to the same cause. The 
experiments just described exhibit to us bars of both classes of 
bodies moving in the magnetic field: such motions occur in 
virtue of the induced state of the body, and the relation of that 
state to the forces which act upon the mass. We have seen that 
in all cases the antithesis between both classes of bodies is main- 
tained. Whatever, therefore, the state of the paramagnetic bar 
under magnetic excitement may be, a precisely antithetical state 
would produce all the phenomena of the diamagnetic bar. If the . 
bar of iron be polar, a reverse polarity on the part of bismuth would 
produce the effects observed. From this point of view all the 
movements of diamagnetic bodies become perfectly intelligible, 
and the experiments to be recorded in the next chapter are not 
calculated to diminish the probabiUty of the conclusion that dia- 
magnetic bodies possess a polarity opposed to that of magnetic 
ones. 

The phsnomena to which we have thus far referred consist in 
the rotations of elongated bars about their axes of suspension. 
The same antithesis, however, presents itself when we compare 
the tnotion of translation of a paramagnetic body, within the coil, 
with that of a diamagnetic one. A paramagnetic sphere was 
attached to the end of a horizontal beam and introduced into the 
coil : the magnet being excited, the sphere could be made to 
traverse the space within the coil in various directions, by pro- 
perly varying the current through the coil.. A diamagnetic 
sphere was submitted to the same examination, and it was found 
that the motions of both spheres, when operated on by the same 
forces, were always in opposite directions. 

V. FuETHER Comparison op Paramagnetic and Diamag- 
netic Phenomena : — Diamagnetic Polarity. 

When an iron bar is placed within a helix, it is well known 
that on sending a current through the latter the bar is converted 
into a magnet, one end of the bar thus excited being attracted, and 
the other end repelled by the same magnetic pole. In this two- 
ness of action consists what is called the polarity of the bar : we 
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will now consider whether a bar of bismuth exhibits similar 
effects. 

Fig. 39 Plate IV. represents the disposition of the apparatus 
used in the examination of this question. AB is a helix of 
covered copper wire one-fifteenth of an inch in thickness : the 
length of the helix is 5 inches, external diameter 5 inches, and 
internal diameter 1*5 inch. Within this helix a bar of bismuth 
6^ inches long and 0*4 of an inch thick was suspended. The 
suspension was effected by means of a light beam, from two 
points of which, sufficiently distant from each other, depended 
two silver wires each ending in a loop : into these loops. If, the 
bar of bismuth was introduced, and the whole was suspended by 
a number of fibres of unspun silk from a suitkble point of sup- 
port. Fig. 39 a is a side view of the arrangement used for the 
suspension of the bar. Before introducing the latter within the 
helix, it was first suspended in a receiver, which protected it from 
air currents, and in which it remained until the torsion of the 
fibre had exhausted itself: the bar was then removed, and the 
beam, without permitting the fibre to twist again, was placed 
over the helix so as to receive the bar introduced through the 
latter. From the ends of this helix two wires passed to a cur- 
rent reverser R, from which they proceeded further to the poles 
of a voltaic battery. CD and EF are two electro-magnetic spirals, 
each 12 inches long, 5|^ inches external and 2 inches internal 
diameter. The wire composing them is one-tenth of an inch 
thick, and so coiled that the current could be sent through four 
wires simultaneously. Within these spirals were introduced two 
cores of soft iron 2 inches thick and 14 inches long : the ends 
of the cores appear at P and P'. The spirals were so connected 
together that the same^ current excited both, thus developing the 
same magnetic strength in the poles P P'. From the ends of the 
spirals proceeded wires to the current reverser R', and thence to 
a second battery of considerably less power than the former. 
By means of the reverser W the polarity of the cores could be 
changed ; P' could be converted from a south pole to a north 
pole, at the same time that P was converted from a north pole 
to a south pole. Lastly, by a change of the connexions between 
the two spirals, the cores could be so excited as to make the 
poles of the same quality, both north or both south. 

The diameter of the cylindrical space, within which the bis- 
muth bar was suspended, was such as to permit of a free play of 
the ends of the bar through the space of an inch and a half. 
Having seen that the bar swung without impediment, and that 
its axis coincided as nearly as possible with the axis of the helix, 
a' current from the battery was sent through the latter. The 
magnetism of the cores P and P' was then excited, and the action 
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upon the bismuth bar obseiTed. M. v. Feilitsch has attempted 
a similar experiment to that here described^ but without success : 
when, however, sufficient power is combined with sufficient deli- 
cacy, the success is complete, and the most perfect mastery is 
obtained over the motions of the bar. 

The helix above described is the one which I have found most 
convenient for the experiments ; various other helices, however, 
were tried with a result equally certain, if less energetic. The 
one first made use of was 4 inches long, 8 inches exterior dia- 
meter, and three-quarters of an inch interior diameter, with wire 
one-fifteenth of an inch in thickness, the bar being suspended 
by a fibre which passed through a sUt in the heUx : sending 
through this helix a current from a battery of 10 cells, and ex- 
citing the cores by a current from ] cell, the phsenomena of re- 
pulsion and attraction were exhibited with all desirable precision. 

I shall now proceed to describe the results obtained by opera- 
ting in the manner described. The bismuth bar being suitably 
suspended, a current was sent through the helix, so that the 
direction of the current in the upper half was that indicated by 
the arrow in fig. 40, PL IV. On exciting the magnet, so that the 
pole N was a north pole and the pole S a south pole, the ends of 
the bar of bismuth were repelled. The final position of the bar 
was against the side of the helix most remote from the magnets : 
it is shown by dots in the figure. 

By means of the reverser R the current was fiow sent through 
the helix in the direction shown in fig. 41 : the bar promptly 
left its position, crossed the space in which it could freely move, 
and came to rest as near the magnets as the side of the helix 
would permit it. // was manifestly attracted by the magnets. 

Permitting the current in the helix to flow in the last direc- 
tion, the polarity of the cores of soft iron was reversed : we had 
then the state of things sketched in fig. 42 ; the bismuth bar 
instantly loosed from. the position it formerly occupied, receded 
from the magnet, and took up finally the position marked by 
the dots. 

After this new position had been attained, the current through 
the helix was reversed : the bar promptly sailed across the field 
towards the magnets, and finally came to rest in the dotted 
position, fig. 48. In all these cases, when the bar was freely 
moving in any direction, under the operation of the forces acting 
upon it, the reversion either of the current in the helix or of the 
polarity of the cores arrested the motion ; approach was converted 
into recession, and recession into approach. 

The ends of the helix in these experiments were not far from 
the ends of the soft iron cores ; and it might therefore be sup- 
posed that the action was due to some modification of the cores 
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by the helix^ or of the helix by the cores. It is mauifest that 
the magnets can have no permanent effect upon the helix; the 
current through the latter^ measured by a tangent galvanometer, 
is just as strong when the cores are excited as when they are 
unexcited. The helix may certainly have an effect upon the 
cores^ and this effect is either to enfeeble the magnetism of the 
cores or to strengthen it ; but if the former^ and the bar were 
the simple bismuth which it is when no current operates on it^ 
the action, though weakened, wotdd still be repulsive ; and if the 
latter, the increase would simply augment the repulsion. The 
fact, however, of the ends of the bar being attracted, proves that 
the bar has been thrown into a peculiar condition by the current 
circulating in the surrounding coil. Changing the direction of 
the current in the coil, we find that the self-same magnetic 
forces which were formerly attractive are now repulsive ; to pro- 
duce this effect the condition of the bar must have changed with 
the change of the current ; or, in other words, the bar is capable 
of accepting two different states of excitement, which depend 
upon the direction of the current. 

In order, however, to reduce as far as possible the action of 
the hehx upon the cores, I repeated the experiments with the 
small helix referred to in fig. 6, page 27. It will be remembered 
that this helix is but an inch in length, and that the bismuth bar 
is 6^ inches long. I removed the magnets further apart, so that 
the centres of the cores were half an inch beyond the ends of the 
bismuth bar, while the helix encircled only an inch of its central 
portion : in this position, when the helix was excited, there was 
no appreciable magnetism excited by it in the dormant cores ; 
at least, if such were excited, it was unable to attract the small- 
est soft iron nail. Here then we had cores and helix sensibly 
independent of each other, but the phsenomena appeared as 
before. The bar could be held by the cores against the side of 
the helix, with its ends only a quarter of an inch distant from 
the ends of the cores; on reversing either current the ends 
instantly receded, but the recession could be stopped by again 
changing the direction of the current. With a tranquU atmo- 
sphere, and an arrangement for reversing the current without 
shock or motion, the bar obeyed in an admirable manner the will 
of the experimenter, and, under the operation of the same forces, 
exhibited all the deflections sketched in figs. 40, 41, 42 and 43. 

The motion of the bar cannot be referred to the action of 
induced currents. The bar was brought into the centre of the 
hollow cylinder in which it swung, and held there ; the forces 
were all in action, and therefore all phsenomena of induction 
passed; the arrangement of the forces being that shown in 
fig. 40, on releasing the bar it was driven from the cores, whereas 
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when the arrangement was that shown in fig. 41 , it was drawn 
towards them. 

But it does not sufficiently express the facts to say that the 
bar is capable of two different states of excitement ; it most be 
added^ that both states exist simultaneously in the excited bar. 
We have already proved that the state necessary for the action 
of one pole is not that which enables an opposite pole to produce 
the same action; hence, when the two ends of the bar are 
attracted or repelled, at the same time, by two opposite poles, it 
is a proof that these two ends are in different states. But if this 
be correct, we can test our conclusion by reversing one of the 
poles ; the direction of its force being thereby changed^ it ought 
to hold the other pole in check and prevent all motion in the 
bar. This is the case : if, in any one of the instances cited, the 
polarity of either of the cores be altered ; if the south be con- 
verted into a north, or the north into a south pole, thus making 
both poles of the same quality, the repulsion of the one is so 
nearly balanced by the attraction of the other, that the bar 
remams without motion towards either of them. 

To carry the argument a step further, let us fix our attention 
for an instant upon fig. 40. The end of the bar nearest to the 
reader is repelled by a south pole ; the same end ought to be 
attracted by a north pole. In like manner, the end of the bar 
most distant from the reader is repelled by a north pole, and 
hence the state of that end ought to fit it for attraction by a 
south pole. If, therefore, our reasoning be correct, when we 
place a north pole opposite to the lower end of the bar, and on 
the same side of it as the upper north pole, and a south pole 
opposite the upper end of the bar and on the same side of it as 
the lower south pole, the simultaneous action of these four poles 
ought to be more prompt and energetic than when only two poles 
are used. This arrangement is shown in Plate V. : the two 
poles to the right of the bismuth bar must be of the same name, 
and the two to the left of the bar of the opposite quality. If 
those to the right be both north, those to the left must be both 
south, and vice versd. The current reverser for the magnets 
appears in front, that for the helix is hidden by the figure. The 
above conclusion is perfectly verified by experiments with this 
apparatus, and the twofold deflection of the bismuth bar is ex- 
hibited with remarkable energy*. 

The bar used in these cases is far heavier than those commonly 

* These experiments, and almost all the others mentioned in this memoir, 
may be exhibited in the lecture-room. By attaching indexes of wood to 
the bars of bismuth, and protecting the indexes from air currents by glass 
shades, the motions may be made visible to several hundreds at once. See 
a description of a Polymagnet, Phil. Mag. June 1865. — J. T. 
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made use of in experiments on diamagnetism^ but the dimensions 
stated do not mark the practical limit of the size of the bar. A 
solid bismuth cylinder, 14 inches long and 1 inch in diameter, 
was suspended in a helix 6* 7 inches long, 1*8 inch internal dia- 
meter, 4 inches external diameter, and composed of copper wire 
O'l of an inch in thickness : when a current of twenty cells was 
sent through the helix, and the magnets (only two of them were 
used) were excited by one cell, all the phsenomena exhibited by 
figs. 40, 41, 42 and 43, were distinctly exhibited. 

.A considerable difference is always necessary between the 
strength of the current passing through the helix and that which 
excites the cores, so as to prevent the induction of the cores, 
which of itself would be followed by repulsion, from neutraliaing, 
or perhaps inverting, the induction of the helix. When two 
magnets were used and the helix was excited by ten cells, I found 
the magnetic excitement by one or two cells to be most advan- 
tageous ; when the cores were excited by ten, or even five cells, 
the action was always repulsive*. When four magnets were 
applied and the helix was excited by a battery of ten or fifteen 
cells, a power of five cells for the magnets was found efficient. 

The deportment of paramagnetic bodies is so well known, that 
it might be left to the reader to discern that in all the cases 
described it is perfectly antithetical to that of the diamagnetic 
body. I have nevertheless thought it worth while to make the 
corresponding experiments with an iron bar; to facilitate com- 
parison, the results are placed side by side in Plate IV. with those 
obtained with the bar of bismuth. It must be left to the reader 
to decide whether throughout this inquiry the path of strict in- 
ductive reasoning has been adhered to : if this be the case, then 
the inference appears unavoidable, that the diamagnetic force 
is a polar force, the polarity of diamagnetic bodies being opposed 
to that of paramagnetic ones under the same conditions of excite- 
mehtf, 

* The perfect similarity of this deportment to that of soft iron under the 
same circumstances is evident. 

t I would gladly refer to M. Pliicker's results in connexion with this sub- 
ject had I been successful in obtaining them ; I wilt here, however, intro- 
duce the description of his most decisive experiment in his own words. 
(See Scientific Memoirs, New Ser. p. 336.) 

" From considerations of which we shall speak afterwards, it appeared 
to me probable that bismuth not only assumes polarity in the vicinity of a 
magnetic pole, but that it also retains the polarity for some time after the 
excitation has taken place ; or, in other words, that bismuth retains a por- 
tion of its magnetism permanently, as steel, unhke soft iron, retains a poi*tion 
of the magnetism excited in it by induction. My conjecture has been cor- 
roborated by experiment. 

** I hung a bar of bismuth, 16 millims long and 5 millims. thick, between 
the pointed poles of the large electro-magnet ; it was suspended horizon- 
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VI. Concluding Obsbbvations : on M. Webeb^s Theoby op 

DiAMAGNETIC PoLABITY*, AND ON AmP^SBE's ThEOBY OP 
MOLECULAB CuBBENTS. 

It is well known that a voltaic current exerts an attractive 
force upon a second current^ flowing in the same direction ; and 
that when the directions are opposed to each other the force 
exerted is a repulsive one/ By coiling wires into spirals, Ampare 
was enabled to make them produce all the phsenomena of attrac- 
tion and repulsion exhibited by magnets, and from this it was 
but a step to his celebrated theory of moleicular currents. He 
supposed the molecules of a magnetic body to be surrounded by 
such currents, which, however, in the natural state of the body 

tally from a doable cocoon-thready fig. 1 . The distance between the points 
was diminished until the bar Y\o, 1. 

could barely swing freely be- 

tween them. A little rod of 
glass was brought near to one Jg 

of the points, so that the bis- 
muth har, before the magnetism 
was excited, and in consequence 
of the torsion, leaned against the glass rod. On exciting the magnet b^ a 
current of three of Grove's elements, the bismuth, prevented from assummg 
the equatorial position, pressed more forcibly agamst the glass rod; when 
the current was interrupted, the bar remained still in contact with the rod, 
while its free end vibrated round its position of equilibrium. The current 
was closed anew and then reversed by a gyrotrope. In consequence of this 
reversion, the bar of bismuth, loosening from the glass rod, moved towards 
the axial position, but soon turned and pressed against the ^lass as before, 
or in some cases having passed quite through the axial position was driven 

round with the reversed ends into the equatorial This experiment, 

which was made with some care, proves that the bismuth requires time to 
reverse its polarity." 

I have repeated this experiment with great care, and have obtained in 
part the effect described : it is perfectly easy to produce the rotation of the 
bar. The cause of this rotation, however, was in my case as follows :— 
When the magnet was unexcited, the position of equiUhrium of the axis of 
the bar acted upon by the torsion of the fibre was that shown by the dot- 
ted line in the figure ; when the magnetism was developed, the repulsive 
force acting on the free end of the bar necessarily pushed it beyond the 
dotted line— an action which was perfectly evident when the attention was 
directed towards it. On reversing the current, a little time was required 
to change the polarity of the iron masses ; during this time the free end of 
the bismuth /e// towards its former position, and the velocity acquired was 
sufficient to carry it quite beyond the pole points. The only difference 
between M. Pliicker and myself is, that I obtained the same result by 
simply intercepting the current as by reversing it. I may remark that I 
have submitted ordinary bismuth to the most powerfril and delicate tests, 
but as yet I have never been able to detect in it a trace of that retentive 
power ascribed to it by M . Pliicker. 

* Poggendorff's Annalen, vol. Ixxxvii. p. 146, and Taylor's Scientific 
Memoirs, New Ser. p. 163. 
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mutually neutralized each other^ on account of their confused 
grouping. The act of magnetization he supposed to consist in 
setting these molecular currents parallel to each other; and 
stai-ting from this principle^ he reduced all the phsenomena of 
magnetism to the mutual action of electric currents. 

If we reflect upon the experiments recorded in the foregoing 
pages from first to last; on the inversion of magnecrystallie 
phsenomena by the substitution of a magnetic constituent for a 
diamagnetic; on the analogy of the effects produced in magnetic 
and diamagnetic bodies by compression ; on the antithesis of the 
rotating actions described near the commencement ; on the in* 
dubitable fact that diamagnetic bodies^ like magnetic ones, owe 
their phsenomena to an induced condition into which they are 
thrown by the influencing magnet, and the intensity of which is 
a function of the magnetic strength ; on the circumstance that 
this excitation, like that of soft iron, is of a dual character ; on 
the numerous additional experiments which have been recorded, 
all tending to show the perfect antithesis between the two classes 
of bodies ; — we can hardly fail to be convinced that Mr. Faraday's 
first hypothesis of diamagnetic action is the true one — that dia- 
magnetic bodies operated on by magnetic forces possess a polarity 
" the same in kind as, but the reverse in direction of that acquired 
by magnetic bodies.'' But if this be the case, how are we to 
conceive of the physical mechanism of this polarity ? According to 
Coulomb's and Poisson's theory, the act of magnetization con- 
sists in the decomposition of a neutral magnetic fluid ; the north 
pole of a magnet, for example, possesses an attraction for the 
south fluid of a piece of soft iron submitted to its influence, 
di-aws the said fluid towards it, and with it the material particles 
with which the fluid is associated. To account for diamagnetic 
phsenomena this theory seems to fail altogether : according to it, 
indeed, the oft-used phrase, ' a north pole exciting a north pole, 
and a south pole a south pole,' involves a contra£ction. For if 
the north fluid be supposed to be attracted towards the influencing 
north pole, it is absurd to suppose that its presence there could 
produce repulsion. The theory of Ampere is equally at a loss to 
explain diamagnetic action; for if we suppose the particles of 
bismuth surrounded by molecular currents, then according to all 
that is known of electro-dynamic laws, these currents would set 
themselves parallel to, and in the same direction as those of the 
magnet, and hence attraction, and not repulsion, would be the 
result. The fact, however, of this not being the case proves that 
these molecular currents are not the mechanism by which dia- 
magnetic induction is effected. The consciousness of this, I 
4oubt not, drove M. Weber to the assumption that the phaeno- 
mena of diamagnetism are produced by molecular currents, not 
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directed, but actually excited in the bkmuth by the magnet. 
Such induced currents would^ according to known laws^ have a 
direction opposed to those of the inducing magnet, and hence 
would produce the phsenomena of repulsion. To carry out the 
assumption here made, M. Weber is obliged to suppose that the 
molecules of diamagnetic bodies are surrounded by channels, in 
which the induced molecular currents, once excited, continue to 
flow without resistance. 

This theory, notwithstanding its great beauty, is so extremely 
artificial, that I imagine the general conviction of its truth can- 
not be very strong ; but there is one conclusion flowing from it 
which appe.ars to me to be in direct opposition to experimental 
facts. The conclusion is, ^^ that the magnetism of two iron par- 
tides in the line of magnetusation is increased by their reciprocal 
action ; but that, on the contrary, the diaTnagnetism of two bismuth 
particles lying in this direction is diminished by their reciprocal 
action" The reciprocal action of the particles varies inversely 
as the cube of the distance between them : at a distance expressed 
by the number 1, for example, the enfeeblement is eight times 
what it would be at the distance 2. 

The conclusion, as regards the iron, is undoubtedly correct ; 
but I believe experiment proves that the mutual action of dia- 
magnetic molecules, when caused to approach each other, in- 
creases their repulsive action. I have had massive iron moulds 
made and coated with copper by the voltaic current ; into these 
fine bismuth powder has been introduced and submitted to pow- 
erful hydraulic pressure. No sensible fact can, I think, be more 
certain, than that the particles of this dust are brought into 
closer proximity along the line in which the pressure is exerted, 
and this is the line of strongest diamagnetization. If a portion 
of the compressed mass be placed upon the end of a torsion 
beam and the amount of repulsion measured, it will be found 
that the. repulsion is a maximum when the hne of magnetisation 
coincides with the line of compression ; or, in other words, with 
that line in which the particles are packed most closely together : 
if the bismuth were fixed, and the magnet moveable, the former 
would repel the latter with a maximum force with the line of 
compression parallel to the direction of magnetization : it is a 
stronger diamagnet in this direction than in any other. Cubes 
of bismuth, which, in virtue of their crystallization, possessed a 
line of minimum magnetization, have been placed in those moulds 
and pressed closely together in the direction of the said line : 
the approximation of the particles thus eflFected has converted 
the direction spoken of from one of minimum into one of max- 
imum magnetization. It would be difficult for me to say how 
many diamagnetic bodies I have submitted to compression, some 
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massive^ some in a state of powder^ but in no single instance 
have I discovered an exception to the law that the line of com- ' 
pression of purely diamagnetic bodies is the line of strongest 
diamagnetization. The approximation of diamagnetic particles 
is therefore accompanied by an augmentation of their power, 
instead of a diminution of it, as supposed by the theory of M. 
Weber. 

Any hypothesis which involves the idea of the diminution of 
the diamagnetic action of a body by the approximation of its 
particles, is, I believe, opposed to facts. Such a hypothesis 
must, I imagine, form the basis of the following remark of Prof. 
W. Thomson : — ^referring to '^a thin bar or needle of a diamag- 
netic substance/^ he says, " such a needle has no tendency to 
arrange itself across the lines of magnetic force ; but, as will be 
shown in a future paper, if it be very small compared with the 
dimensions and distance of the magnet, the direction it will 
assume, when allowed to turn freely round its centre of gravity, 
will be that of the lines of force*." I hare not found in any 
of the subsequent numbers of the Philosophical Magazine the 
proof here promisedf. But I doubt not the conclusion involves 
the assumption that the mutual action of diamagnetic particles 
is to weaken each other, and hence to produce a more feeble mag- 
netization along a thin diamagnetic bar than across it — an assump- 
tion which, as already shown, is contradicted by experiment. 

It is scarcely possible to reflect upon the discovery of Faraday 
in all its bearings, without being deeply impressed with the feel- 
ing that we know absolutely nothing of the physical causes of 
magnetic action. We find the magnetic force producing, by 
processes which are evidently similar, two great classes of effects. 
We have a certain number of bodies which are attracted by the 
magnet, and a far greater number which are repelled by the 
same agent. Supposing these facts to have been known to 
Ampere, would he have satisfied his profound mind by founding 
a theory which accounts for only the smaller portion of them ? 
This theory is admirable as far as it goes, but the generalization 
is yet to come which shall show the true relationship of phseno- 
mena, towards whose connexion the theory of Ampere furnishes 
at present no apparent clue. 

Royal Institution, October 1854. 

* Phil. Mag. vol. xxxvii. p. 244. 

t This remark appears to have induced Mr. Thomson to publish the 
proof referred to in the last Number of the Philosophical Magazine. The 
arguments there brought forward have been long familiar to me, but I 
regret to say that I cannot attach much real vsdue to them. At some 
future day I hope to be able to justify the scepticism which I here venture 
to express.— J. T., May 6, 1855. 
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Note on M. Matteucci^s Objections. 

The foregoing memoir was on the point of leaving my handd 
for the Royal Society^ when accident^ backed by the kindness of 
Mr. Faraday^ placed the Coure SpicMoi M. Mattencci, recently 
published in Paris^ in my hands. An evening^s perusal of this 
valuable work induces me to append the following remarks to 
the present paper. 

M. Matteucci honours the researches which bear my name, 
and those which I published in connexion with M. Knoblauch, 
with a considerable share of his attention. He corroborates all 
the experimental facts, but at the conclusion states three objec- 
tions to the manner in which these facts have been explained. 
" La faveur/' writes the learned Italian, " avec laquelle les id^ 
de MM. Tyiidall et Knoblauch ont &e accueillies m'imposent le 
devoir de ne pas vous laisser ignorer les objections qui s'^vent 
contre elles. La premiere consiste dans la difference tres-grande 
et constant dans la' force qui feit osciller entre les poles un 
aiguille de bismuth cristallise, suivant que ses clivages parall^les 
k sa longueur sont suspendus verticalement ou dans un plan hori- 
zontal : cette difference me parait inconciliable avec le resultat 
dej^ rapport^ de l'exp6ience de M. Tyndall, sur lequel se fonde 
Fexplication des phlnomenes magneto-cristallis^. Mais une 
objection encore plus grave est celle du mouvement Hattractum^ 
vers les poles qui se manifeste dans les prismes de bismuth cri- 
staUis^ dont les clivages sont perpendiculaires k leur longueur. 
Pour rendre la consequence de cette demiere experience encore 
plus evidente, j'ai fixe deux cubes de bismuth, qui ont deux faces 
opposees naturelles et paralleles aux plans de clivage, auxextr^- 
mites d'un petit levier de verre, ou de sulphate de chaux, sus- 
pendu par un fil de cocon au milieu du champ magn^tique entre 
les extremity polaires d'un ^. ^ 

electro. aimant (fig. 27a) ; ^^S- ^^a. 

lorsque les deux cubes ont 




_. J clivages verticaux et per- 
pendiculaires k la longueur 
it Paiguille, au moment ou le 
circuit est ferm^, Faiguille 
est attire, quelle que soit la 
position qu'elle occupe dans 
le champ magnetique, et se 
fixe en equilibre dans la 

ligne polaire II me 

semble impossible d'expli- 

* This is in reality not a ' movement of attraction,* — see Appendix to 
the present paper. — J. T., May 1855. 
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quer ces mouvements du bismuth cristallise^ comme on a essaye 
de la faire^ par la force repulsive de Paimant, qui^ suivant Pexpe- 
rience de M. Tyndall*^ s'exerce avee plus d'intensit^ parallele- 
ment aux divages que dans la direction perpendiculaire h ces 
plans. 

^'Bemarquons encore qu^on ne trouve pas constamment Faccord 
qui devrait exister^ selon les idees de MM. Tyndall et Knoblauch, 
entre les phenomenes magneto-cristallises et les effets produits 
par la compression dans le bismuth^, si Ton considere ces plans 
de clivages et la ligne suivant laquelle la compression a eu lieu 
comme jouissant des meme proprietesf/' 

With regard to the first objection, I may say that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to meet one so put ; it is simply an opinion, and < 
I can scarcely say more than that mine does not coincide with 
it. I would gladly enter upon the subject and endeavour to 
give the objection a scientific form were the necessary time at 
my disposal, but this, I regret to say, is not the case at present. 
I shall moreover be. better pleased to deal with the objection 
after it has assumed a more definite form in the hands of its 
proposer, for I entertain no doubt that it is capable of a sufficient 
answer. The second objection M. Matteucci considers to be a 
more grave one. The facts are as follows : — ^the repulsion of a 
mass of crystallized bismuth depends upon the direction in which 
the mass is magnetized. When the magnetizing force acts in a 
certain direction, the intensity of magnetization, and the conse- 
quent repulsion of the mass, is a maximum. This is proved by 
placing the mass upon the end of a torsion beam and bringing 
its several directions successively into the line of the magnetic 
force. Poisson would have called such a direction through the 
mass a principal axis of magnetic induction, and I have else- 
where called it a line of elective polarity. When a sphere or 
cube of bismuth is freely suspended in the magnetic field, with 
the direction. referred to horizontal, in aU' positions except two 
the forces acting on the mass tend to turn it ; those positions 
are, when the line of maximum magnetization is axial and when 
it is equatorial, the former being a position of unstable, and the 
latter a position of stable equilibrium. When the above line is 
obUque to the direction of magnetization, the sphere or cube will 
turn round its axis of suspension until the direction referred to 
^ has set itself at right angles to the line joining the poles. Now 
if the direction of maximum magnetization be transverse to an 
elongated mass of bismuth, such a mass must, when the said 
direction recedes to the equator, set its length from pole to pole. 

* This was first proved by Mr. Faraday.— J. T.' 
t Cours special sur rinduction, SfC», p. 255. 
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The facts observed by M. Matteucci seem to me to be a simple 
corroboration of this deduction** 

The third objection is directed against an imaginary case^ ^^ si 
Ton considere les plans de clivage et la ligne de compression 
comme jouissant des mSme propriet^s/^ It must be evident that 
a crystal like bismuth^ possessing a number of cleavages of un- 
equal values^ cannot be compared in all respects with a body 
which has suffered pressure in one direction only. I have no 
doubt whatever^ that^ by a proper application of force in differ- 
ent directions^ a compressed mass might be caused to imitate to 
perfection every one of the actions e^ibited by crystallized bis- 
mutb« Indeed I would go further, and say, that I shall be 
happy to undertake to reproduce, with bismuth powder, the 
deportment of any diamagnetic crystal whatever that M. Mat- 
teucci may think proper to name. 

In looking further over M. Matteucci^s instructive book, I 
find another point alluded to in a manner which tempts me to 
make a few remarks in anticipation of a fuller examination of the 
subject. The point refers to the reciprocal action of the particles 
of magnetic and diamagnetic bodies. It is easy to see, that if 
the attraction of a bar of iron varies simply as the number of 
the particles attracted, then, inasmuch as the weight of the body 
varies in the same ratio, and the moment of inertia as the weight, 
the times of oscillation of two masses of the same length, but 
possessing different numbers of attracting particles, must be the 
same. Coulomb indeed mixed iron filings with wax, so as to 
remove the particles out of the sphere of their mutual inductive 
action, and proved that when needles of equal lengths, but of 
different diameters, were formed from the same mixture, the 
duration of an oscillation was the same for all. From this he 
inferred that the attractive force is simply proportional to the 
number of ferruginous particles ; but this could not be the case 
if these particles exerted any sensible reciprocal action, either 
tending to augment or diminish the induction due to the direct 
action of the magnet. On account of such a mutual action, two 
bars of soft iron, of the same length, and of different diameters, 
have not the same time of oscillation. 

In examining the question whether the particles of diamag- 
netic bodies exert a similar reciprocal action, M. Matteucci fills 
quills of the same length, and of different diameters, with pow- 
dered bismuth, and finds that there is no difference between the 
duration of an oscillation of the thick ones and the slender ones ; 
from this he infers that there can be no reciprocal action among 
the particles of the bismuth, 

* For a more complete ezaminatioii of this subject see the Appendix to 
this paper.— J. T., May 1856, 
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Now it is not to be imtgined that even in Coulomb's experi- 
ments with the iron filings the molecular induction was abso« 
lutely nothings but simply that it was so enfeebled by the sepaa 
ration of the particles that it was insensible in the experiments. 
This remark applies with still greater force to M, Matteucci's 
experiments with the bismuth powder; for the enfeeblement of 
a force already so weak^ by the diviuon of the diamagnetic mass 
into powder^ must of course practically extinguish all reciprociJ 
action of the particles^ even supposing a weak action of the kind 
to exist when the mass is compact. 

I will not here refer to my own experiments on compressed 
bismuth^ but will take a result arrived at by M. Matteucci him- 
self while repeating and corroborating these experiments. /' I 
made/' says M. Matteucci, ^^ two cylinders of bismnth precisely 
of the same dimensions, the one compressed, the other in its 
natural state, and found that the compressed mass had a diamag- 
netic power fUstineify eaperior to that of natural bismuth*!'/' 
Now M. Matteucci, in hie Coure Spicial, has made his own 
choice of a test of reciprocal molecular action ; he assumes that 
if cylinders of the same length, but of dilferent masses^ have 
equal times of oscillation, it is a conclusive proof that there is no 
action of the kind referred to. This necessarily implies the 
assumption, that were the times of oscillation different, a reci- 
procal action would be demonstrated. Now, according to his 
experiments described in the Association Report, the times of 
oscillation are different; the diamagnetism of the compressed 
cylinder is '' distinctlt/ superior " to that of the uncompressed 
one : the diamagnetic effect increases in a greater proportion than 
the quantity of mattery and hence, on M. Matteucci's own prin- 
ciples, the result negatived by his experiments on powdered bis- 
muth is Adrly established by those which he has made with the 
compressed substance. 

AppENDixf. 

Reflecting further on the subject of diamagnetic polarity, an 
^qperiment occurred to me which constitutes a kind of crucial 
test to which the conclusions arrived at in the f(»egoiiigni^Dioir 
may be submitted. 

Two square prisma of bismuth, 0*43 of an inch long and 0*^ 
of an inch wide, were laid across the ends of a thin plate of cedar 
wood, and fastened there by white wax. Another similar plate 
of wood was laid over the prisms, and also attached to them by 

* Report of British Associatioii for 1862, Transactions of Sections, p. 7. 
t Reoeived Deoembiw 21, 1854« 
Phil. Mag. S. 4. Vol. 10. No. 66. Oct. 1855. U 
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wax \ a kind of rectangular box was thus formed, 1 inch long 
and of the same width as the length of the p. 

prisms, the ends of the box being formed by ^^* _,^ 

the prisms^ while its sides were open. Both ^ ^ 

plates of wood were pierced through at the ^ ^ H 

centre, and in the aperture thus formed a B ^ 

wooden pin was fixed, which could readily 

be attached to a suspending fibre. Fig. 1 | 

represents the arrangement both in plan and H | H 

section. ^ ^ ^ 

The prisms first chosen were produced by the compression of 
fine bismuth powder, without the admixture of gum or any other 
foreign ingredient, the compressed mass being perfectly compact 
and presenting a surface of metalhc brilliancy. If such a mass 
be placed on the end of a torsion balance and a magnetic pole is 
brought to bear upon it, I have proved the repulsion to be max- 
imum when the direction in which the mass has been compressed 
is in the continuation of the axis of the magnet. A comparative 
view of the repulsion in this direction, and in another perpendi- 
cular to it, is given in the following Table : — 

Compressed bismuth powder. 
Repulsion. 



Strength of magnet. Line of pressure axial. Line of pressure equatorial. 

5-8 22 13 

8-4 46 31 

100 67 46 

11-9 98 67 

We see here that the repulsion, when the line of pressure is 
axial, exceeds what occurs when the same line is equatorial by 
fully one-half the amount of the latter. Now this can only be 
due to the more intense magnetization, or rather diamagnetiza- 
tion, of the bismuth along the line of pressure ; and in the expe- 
riment now to be described I availed myself of this fact to render 
the effect more decided. 

The prisms of bismuth were so constructed that the line of 
pressure was parallel to the length of each. The rectangular 
box before referred to was suspended from its centre of gravity 
O in the magnetic field, so that the two prisms were in the same 
horizontal plane. Let the position of the box thus suspended 
horizontally be that shown in fig. 2. For the sake of simplicity, 
we will confine our attention to the action of one of the poles N, 
which may be either fiat or rounded, upon the prism A/ adjacent 
to it, as indeed all the phsenomena to be described can be pro- 
duced before a single pole. The direction of the force emana- 
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Fig. 2. 




ting irom N is repre- 
sented by the arrows ; 
and if this force be 
purelyrepukive, the ac- 
tion upon every single 
particleof the diamag- 
netic mass famishes 
a moment which^ in 
the position here as- 
sumed^ tends to turn 
the rectangular box in 
the direction marked 
by the arrow. It is 
perfectly impossible 
that such a system of 
forces could cause the box to turn in a direction opposed to the 
arrow ; yet this is the precise direction in which the box turns 
when the magnetic force is developed. 

Here, then, we have a mechanical effect which is perfectly 
inexplicable on the supposition that the diamagnetic force is 
purely repulsive. But if the conclusions arrived at in the fore- 
going memoir be correct, if the diamagnetic force be a polar 
force, then we must assume that attraction and repulsion are 
developed simultaneously, as in the case of ordinary magnetic 
phsenomena. Let us examine how this assumption will affect 
the analysis of the experiment before us. 

The marked end of a magnetic needle is pulled towards the 
north magnetic pole of the earth ; and yet, if the needle be 
caused to float upon a liquid, there is no motion of its mass 
towards the ten'cstrial pole referred to. The reason of this is 
known to be, that the south end of the needle is repelled by a 
force equal to that by which the north, or marked end, is at- 
tracted. These two equal and opposite forces destroy each other 
as regards a motion of translation, but they are effective in pro- 
ducing a motion of rotation. The magnetic needle, indeed, when 
in a position oblique to the plane of the magnetic meridian, is 
solicited towards that plane by a 
mechanical couple, and if free to 
move, will turn and find its position 
of equilibrium there. 

Letsuch aneedle,y%,be attached, 
as in fig. 8, to the end of a light 
wooden beam, vw, let the beam 
and needle be suspended horizon- 
tally from the point a, round which 
the whole system is free to turn, 
the weight of the needle being ba- 

U2 
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lanced by a statable cotinterpoise^ w; let the north pole of the 
earth be towards N. Supposing the beam to occupy a position 
oblique to the magnetic meridian^ as in the figure, the end f, or 
the marked end^ of the needle is solicited towards N by a force 
ib, and the tendency of this force to produce rotation in the 
direction of the arrow is expressed by the product of ^ into the , 
perpendicular drawn from the axis of rotation upon the direo^ 
tion of the force. Setting this distance =d, we have the mo- 
ment of in the direction stated^ 

The end h of the needle is repelled by the earth's magnetic pole 
with a force ^' : calling the distance of the direction of this latter 
force from the axis of rotation ^, we have the moment of ^ in 
a direction opposed to the aiTow^ 

Now as the length of the needle may be considered a vanishing 
quantity^ as compared with its distance from the terrestrial pole, 
we have practically 

and consequently 

The tendency to turn the lever in a direction opposed to the 
arrow is therefore predominant; the lever will obey this ten- 
dency, and move until the needle finds itself in the magnetic 
meridian: when this position is attained, the predominance 
spoken of evidently ceases, and the system will be in equili«- 
brium. Experiment perfectly corroborates this theoretic deduc- 
tion. 

In this case, the centre of gravity of the needle recedes from 
the north magnetic pole as if it were repelled by the latter j but 
it is evident that the recession is not due either to the attraction 
or repulsion of the needle considered as a whole, but simply to 
the mechanical advantage possessed by the force ^, on account 
of its greater distance from the axis of rotation. If the force 
acting upon every particle of the needle were purely attractive, 
it is evident that no such recession could take place. Supposing, 
then, that we were simply acquainted with the fact, that the end 
/ of the needle is attracted by the terrestrial pole, and that we 
were wholly ignorant of the action of the said pole upon the end 
A, the experiment here described would lead us infallibly to the 
conclusion that the end h must be repelled. For if it were 
attracted, or even if it were neither attracted nor repelled, the 
motion of the bar must be towards the pole N instead dP in the 
opposite direction. 
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Let us apply this reasoning to the experiment with the bis^ 
muth prisms akeady described. The motion of the magnetic 
needle in the case referred to is not more inexpUcable^ on the 
assumption of a purely attractive force^ than is the motion of our 
rectangular box on the assumption of a purely repulsive one; 
and if the above experiment would lead to the conclusion that 
the end h of the magnetic needle is repelled^ the experiment 
with the bismuth leads equally to the conclusion that the end/ 
of the prism hf, fig. 2, must be attracted by the pole N. Thp 
assumption of such an attraction^ or in other words, of diamag- 
netio polarity^ is alone capable of explaining the e^ect^ and the 
explanation which it offers is perfect. 

On the hypothesis of diamagnetic polarity, the prism A/ turns 
a hostile end h to the magnetic pole N, and a friendly pole / 
away from it. Let the repulsive force acting upon the former 
be ^y and the attractive force acting upon the latter ^'. It is 
manifest that if j> were equal to ^', as in the case of the earth^s 
action^ or in other words, if the field of force were perfectly uni- 
form^ then, owing to the greater distance of ^' from the axis of 
rotation, from the moment at which the rectangular box quits 
the equatorial position^ which is one of unstable equilibrium, to 
the moment when its position is axial, the box would be inces^ 
santly drawn towards the position last referred to. 

But it will be retorted that the field of force is not uniform^ 
and that the end h, on account of its greater proximity to the 
magnet, is more forcibly repelled than the end /is attracted : to 
this I would reply, that it is only in ^^ fields " which are approxi- 
mately uniform that the effects can be produced i but to produce 
motion towards the pole, it is not necessary that the field should 
be perfectly uniform : setting, as before, the distance of the direc- 
tion of the force ^ from the axis of rotation ^d, and that of the 
force <fJ^d', a motion towards the pole N will always occur 
whenever 

d <!>'' 

To ascertain the diminution of the force on receding from a 
polar surface such as that here ased, I suspended a prism of 
bismuth, similar to those contained in the rectangular box, at a 
distance of Q'9 of an inch from the surface of the pole. Here^ 
under the action of the magnet excited by a current of ten cells^ 
the number of oscillations accomplished in a second was 17; at 
0*7 of an inch: distant the number was 18; at 0*5 of an inch 
distant the number was 19 ; at 0'3 distant the number was 19*5 ; 
and at 0*2 distant the number was 20. The forces at these 
respective distances being so very little different from each other. 
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it fdlowB that a very slight deviation of the box from the equa- 
torial position is student to give the moment of ^ a prepon- 
derance over that of <!>, and consequently to produce the exact 
effect observed in the experiment. 

The consistency of this reasoning is still further shown when 
we operate in a field of force which diminishes speedily in inten- 
sity as we recede firom the magnet. Such a field is the space 
immediately in front of pointed poles. Suspending our rectan- 
gular box between the points, and causing the latter to approach 
until the box has barely room to swing between them, it is im- 
possible to produce the phenomena which we have just described. 
The intensity with which the nearest points of the bismuth bar 
are repelled so much exceeds the attraction of the more distant 
end, that the moment of attraction is not able to cope success- 
fully with the moment of repulsion ; the bars are consequently 
repelled en masse, and the length of the box takes up a position 
at right angles to the line which unites the poles. 

It is manifest, however, that by increasing the distance be- 
tween the bismuth bar and the points acting upon it, we dimi- 
nish the difference of action upon the two ends of the bar. When 
the distance is sufficient, we can produce, with the pointed poles, 
all the phsenomena exhibited between fiat or rounded ones* 

All the effects which have been described are produced with 
great distinctness when, instead of compressed bismuth, two 
similar bars of the crystallized substance are used, in which the 
planes of principal cleavage are parallel to the length. Such 
bars are not difficult to procure, and they ought to hang in the 
magnetic field with the planes of cleavage vertical. It is unne- 
cessary to describe the experiments made with such bars ; they 
exhibit widi promptness and decision all the effects observed with 
the compressed bismuth. 

We have hitherto operated upon elongated masses of bismuth; 
but with the compressed substance, or with the substance cry- 
stallized uniformly in planes, as in the case last referred to, an 
elongation of the mass is not necessary to the production of the 
effects described. Previous, however, to the demonstration of 
this proposition, I shall introduce a kind of lemma, which will 
prepare the way for the complete proof. 

Diamagnetic bodies, like paramagnetic ones, vary considerably 
in the intensity of their forces. Bismuth or antimony, for ex- 
ample> exhibits the diamagnetic force with greater energy than 
gold or silver, just as iron or nickel exhibits the magnetic force 
with greater energy than platinum or chromium. Let two thin 
bars, ab, cd, fig. 4, of two bodies of different diamagnetic powers 
be placed at right angles to each other, so as to form a cross ; 
let the cross be attached to the end of a lever and suspended 
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horizontally from the point a?, before the flat or rounded pole N 
of a magnet. Let the continuous line ab represent the needle 
of the powerful diamagnetic body, and the 
broken line cd that of the feeble one. On 
the former a mechanical couple acts in the 
-direction denoted by the arrows at its ends ; 
and on the latter a couple operates in the 
direction of the arrows at its ends. These 
two couples are evidently opposed to each 
other ; but the former being, by hypothesis^ 
the more powerful of the two, it will over- 
come the latter. The mechanical advantage 
possessed by the attracted end a of the more 
powerful bar, on account of its greater di- 
stance from the axis of suspension x, will, in 
an approximately uniform field of force which 
we here assume, cause the centre of gravity 
of the cross to move towards the pole N. 

In the formation of such a cross, however, 
it is not necessary to resort to two different substances in order 
to find two needles of different diamagnetic powers ; for in cry- 
stallized bodies, or in bodies subjected to mechanical pressure, 
the diamagnetic force acts with very different energies in differ- 
ent directions. Let a mass of a diamagnetic body which has 
been forcibly compressed in one direction be imagined ; let two 
needles be taken from such a mass, the one with its length 
parallel, and the other with its length perpendicular to the line 
of pressure. Two such needles, though composed of the same 
chemical substance, will behave exactly as the two bars of the 
cross in the experiment last described ; that needle whose length 
coincides with the line of pressure will bear the same relation to 
the other that the needle of the powerfully diamagnetic substance 
bears to that of the feeble one. An inspection of the table at 
page 282 will show that this must be the case. 

It is also shown in the following table, that in masses of ci*y- 
stallized bismuth the diamagnetic repulsion acts with very differ- 
ent energies in different directions. Cubes were taken from a 
mass of bismuth with the planes of principal cleavage parallel 
throughout to two opposite faces of each cube. The cubes were 
placed upon the ends of a torsion balance, and the diamagnetic 
repulsion was accurately measured when the force acted parallel 
to the planes of cleavage. The cubes were- then turned 90° 
round, and the repulsion was measured when the force acted 
perpendicular to the planes referred to. 
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Cubes of crystallized bismuth. 

Repulsion when th^ force WM directed 



Strength of magnet. 

3-6 

5-7 

8-4 
100 
11-9 



along the cleavage. 

11-7 

34-8 

78 
111 
153 



across the cleavage. 

8 

23 

53 

76-5 

110 



It is manifest from this table that bismuth behaves as a body of 
considerably superior diamagnetiq power when the force acts 
aHong the planes of cleavage. 

Let two indefinitely thin needles be taken from such a mass^ 
the one with its length parallel^ and the other with its length 
perpendicular to the planes of cleavage j it is evident that if two 
such needles be formed into a cross and subjected to experiment 
in the manner above described, the former will act the part of 
the more powerfully diamagnetic needlej and produce similar 
effects in the magnetic field. 

We now pass on to the demonstration of the proposition, that 
it is not necessary that the crystallijsed masses should be elon- 
gated to produce the effects exhibited by the prisms in the ex- 
periments already re- p. p. 

corded. Let us suppose - ^S' * 

the ends of our rect- 
angular box to be com* 
posed of cubes, instead 
of elongated masses, 
of crystallized bismuth, 
and let the planes of 
principal cleavage be 
supposed to be parallel 
to the face ab, fig* 5, 
Let the continuous line 
d8 represent an indefi- 
nitely thin slice of the 
cube passing through 
its centre, and the dot- 
ted Hue ^/ a similar slice in a perpendicular direction. These 
two sUees manifestly represent the case of the cross in fig. 4; 
and were they alone active, the rectangular box, in a uniform 
field of magnetic force, must turn in the direction of the arrow. 
Comparing similar slices in pairs on each side of those two cen- 
tral slices, it is manifest that every pair parallel to the line de 
represents a stronger mechanical couple than every corresponding 
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pair parallel to fg. The consequence is^ that a cube of crystal- 
tized bismuth suspended in the manner described^ in a sufficiently 
uniform field of magnetic force, will move in the same dii'cction 
as the cross in fig. 4 : its centre of gravity will therefore (qiproach 
the pole N, which was to be demonstrated. 

This deduction is perfectly illustrated by experiment. It is 
manifest that the efiect of the pole 8 upon the cube adjacent to 
it is to increase the moment of rotation of the rectangular box ; 
the same reasoning applies to it as to the pole N. 

Referring to fig. 27a, page 278, it will be seen that we hav^ 
here dealt with the second and gravest objection of M. Matteucci, 
and converted the facts upon which the objection is based into a 
proof of diamagnetic polarity, so cogent that it alone would seem 
to be sufficient to decide this important question. Holding the 
opinion entertained by M. Matteucci regarding the nature of 
diamagnetic force*, his objection must have appeared to him to 
be absolutely unanswerable : I should be glad to believe that the 
remarks contained in this Appendix furnish, in the estimation 
of the distinguished philosopher referred to, a satisfactory expla- 
nation of the difficulty which he has disclosed. 

Let me, in conclusion, briefly direct the reader^s attention to 
the body of evidence laid before him in the foregoing pages. It 
has been proved that matter is repelled by the pole of a magnet 
in virtue of an induced condition into which the matter is thrown 
by such a pole. It is shown that the condition evoked by one 
pole is not that which is evoked by a pole of an opposite quality 
— ^that each pole excites a condition peculiar to itself. A perfect 
antithesis has been shown to exist between the deportment of 
paramagnetic and diamagnetic. bodies when acted on by a mag- 
net alone, by an electric current alone, or by a magnet and an 
electric current combined. The perplexing pbsenomena resulting 
from molecular structure have been laid open, and the antithesis 
between paramagnetic and diamagnetic action traced throughout. 
It is further shown, that whatever title to polarity the deportment 
of a bar of soft iron> surrounded by an electric current, and acted 
on by other magnets, gives to this substance, a bar of bismuth 
possesses precisely the same title : the disposition of forces, which 
m the former case produces attraction, produces in the latter case 
repulsion, while the repulsion of the iron finds its exact comple- 
ment in the attraction of the bismuth. Finally, we have a ease 
adduced by M. Matteucci which suggests a crucial experiment 
to which all our previous reasoning has been submitted, by which 
its accuracy has been proved, and the insufficiency of the assump- 

* " II ne peut exister dans les corps diamagn^iques une polarity telle 
qu'on la conceit dam le &r doux.''— Cour^ SpMal^ p. ^1. 
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tion^ that the diamagnetic force is not polar, is reduced to de- 
monstration. When we remember that against all this no single 
experimental fact or theoretic argument* which can in any de- 
gree be considered as conclusive, has ever been brought forward^ 
nor do I believe can be brought forward, the conclusion seems 
irresistible, that we have in the agency by which bodies are re- 
pelled from the poles of a magnet, a force of the same dual 
character as that by which bodies are attracted ; that, in short, 
" diamagnetic bodies possess a polarity the same in kind but the 
opposite in direction to that possessed by magnetic ones/' 

XXXV. Eocperiments on some of the Compounds of Tin with 
Arsenic. By En. Haefpely of Mulhouse\. 

BY pouring an excess of nitric acid into a solution of stan- 
nate of soda an^ arseniate of soda, in which the arseniate 
predominates, and bringing this mixture to a state of ebullition, 
a white gelatinous precipitate is produced, composed of arsenic 
acid, peroxide of tin, and water ; when washed and dried at the 
ordinary temperature, it forms transparent fragments. 

To analyse the above compound, the delicate process described 
by M. Levolf was employed, viz. placing within a glass tube 
heated to redness 100 parts in an anhydrous state^ and passing 
through it a current of hydrogen, when the tin is left in the 
metallic form, and the arsenic sublimed in the tube. Three 
analyses gave, — 

Tin ... 45 46-3 45'21 

Arsenic . . 272 268 

* I ought perhaps to except an argument of Professor W. Thomson's, 
Tvhich professes to prove that an absolute creation of force, and the setting 
up of a perpetual motion, would follow, if diamagnetic polarity were con- 
ceded. While expressing my admiration of the ingenuity of Mr. Thomson's 
reasoning, it appears to me to labour under the disadvantage of proving 
too much, his conclusion being equally fatal to polarity of all kinds. The 
argument, I believe, was first publicly urged agamst myself at the Belfast 
Meeting of the British Association ; but at the Liverpool Meeting last year 
Professor Thomson himself admitted ''that he had not perfect confidence 
in the truth of the conclusion, as one of the assumptions on which the 
reasoning was founded admitted of doubt." — See Athenaeum, 1854, p. 1204. 
Indeed, from many of his published papers, it might be inferred that Mr. 
Thomson actually assumed what I, in the present memoir, have attempted 
U} prove, 

I refrain from alluding to the negative results obtained by Mr. Faraday 
in repeating M.Weber's experiments; for though admirably suited to the 
exhibition of certain effects of ordinary induction, Mr. Faraday himself has 
shown how unsuitable the apparatus employed would be for the investiga- 
tion of the question of diamagnetic polarity. See Experimental Researches 
(2653, 2654), vol. iii. p. 143.— J. T., May 9, 1855. 

t Communicated b^ the Author. 

X Annates de Chimte et de Physique, 3 ser. vol. xvi. ^11 
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By adding to these numbers the respective quantities of 
oxygen required for their maximum oxidation^ we arrive at the 
formula — 

AsOH2SnOS 
which requires — 

Tin . . 44-52 Arsenic . . 28-31 

Dried in the stove at 120° C. the loss amounted to 25*3 per 
cent., c6rresponding to 10 equivalents. 

The formation of an insoluble arseniate of tin is nothing new 
of itself, for it has long been known that metalloidic acids form 
insoluble precipitates with certain insoluble metallic acids. I only 
point out the favourable circumstance by which a constant com- 
pound is formed, namely, by taking care to operate with an excess 
of the metalloidic acid. Phosphoric acid in excess gives with 
peroxide of tin, — 

POS2SnO2-M0HO. 

M. Levol, in seeking for an easy method to ascertain the 
quantity of arsenic in the metals and their alloys, operated in all 
his experiments with an excess of the metallic oxide, by which 
he obtained but imperfect precipitates of tin with arsenic (or 
antimony with arsenic). This led him to abandon the hope of 
determining this element by precipitation ; he says, "the increase 
of weight which arsenic acid obtains by its combination with hy- 
drated peroxide of tin (or antimony) did not appear to me a 
sufficient warrant for determining the arsenic from it in a 
rigorous analysis.^' 

M. LevoFs combining proportion varies from 1 of arsenic to 
15, and 20 of tin : but operating under diflferent circumstances, 
I am able to combine 12*72 of the metalloid with 20 of the metal. 
The above result may be applied in quantitative analysis, when 
a mere calculation will replace the delicate and somewhat com- 
plicated operation of M. Levol. I turned this formation of the 
constant compound AsO^ 2SnO* to account in the analysis of 
the commercial stannates of soda, containing large admixtures of 
arseniate of soda. 

To a known weight of a commercial stannate I add a known 
quantity of arseniate of soda, boil with an excess of nitric acid, 
collect the insoluble arseniate of tin AsO^ 2SnO*, and from its 
weight calculate the amount of arsenic acid and peroxide of tin. 

The liquid filtrates are treated with sulphuretted hydrogen, to 
throw down as sulphuret of arsenic the excess of arsenic acid 
added intentionally. The amount of arsenic acid found, and the 
amount added intentionally being known, it will be easy to cal- 
culate the original quantity which the stannate contained. 
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Decomposition of AsO* 2SnO« lOHO. 

In presence of an excess of a fixed alkali (soda used) this arse- 
niate of tin is split into two different soda salts, one of which 
contains all the arsenic^ and crystallizes at first in silky needles^ 
while the mother-liquors consist of ordinary stannate of soda : 
the reaction takes place according to the equation — 

2(Aa0^2SnO«) ^-9NaO=2J^s0^6NaO,SnO^+3(SnO« NaO). 

This same salt is also obtained by boiling 2 equivalents of ter- 
basic arseniate of soda with 1 equivalent of hydrated peroxide 
of fin. (When hydrate of alumina is taken, an arseniate of alu- 
mina and soda is obtained.) To analyse the tin salt, I deter- 
mined each copstituent by direct processes. 

A current of hot air deprived of its carbonic acid passed over 
100 parts of the salty gave a loss of 48 per cent, of water. 

100 parts treated with an excess of boiling nitric acid gave 
13*95 parts of the insoluble arseniate of tin, AsO* 2SnO®, corre- 
3ponding to — ^ 

7-887 SnO«=2 equivs, 
6068 AsQ^=l equiv. 

13-95 

100 parts acidulated with hydrochloric acid, treated with a 
current of sulphuretted hydrogen, gave 41 '5 parts of double 
Bulphuret of tin and arsenic; 

These two weights being ascertained, a mere calculation may 
be substituted fop the tedious operation of M. Levol, for it remains 
only to calculate the conresponding amount of double sulphurets 
which 18*95 parts of arseniate of tin would form, to be deducted 
from the total amount of double sulphuret, 41*5, obtained; as 
follows 1-^ 

13-95 of AsO* 28n02=15*825=AsS& 2SpS2; 

ftnd 15-S25 AsS^2SnS* deducted from 41'5 double sulphuret, 
leaver 25675 of A8S^=1905 AsO^ 

By evaporating to drypess the hydrochloric ftcid filtrat^s^ I get- 
37 of chloride of sodium =19*6 soda/ 

Recapitulation of the Numbers, 









Equivalent 




By experiment. 


Calculated. 


numbers. 


AsO» . 


. . 35113 


24-442 


115 


8nO« 


. . 7-887 


7-970 


''93 


NaO 


. . 10-6 


19-76Q 


37-§) 


HO 


. . 48 


47-822 


225 




100-6 100-000 470-5 
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The formula of this salt is therefore*-^ 

2^80* 6Naa SnO«J:50HO. 

Stannate of soda is used as a mordant in print and dye works* 
I have made numerous experiments on a large scale to decide 
whether in calico printing or dyeings the hydrated peroxide of 
tin alone would be preferable to an arseniate of peroxide of tin 
as a mordant. The result of comparative trials leads me to give 
the preference to hydrated peroxide of tin alone^ the various 
shades being more brilliant and less liable to unevenness than 
when arsenic acid is present. It would be desirable to substi- 
tute in commerce a purer stannate of soda for that at present 
sold, as well as for that containing arseniate of soda. 

These experiments were made in the laboratory of Harrison 
Blair> Esq.^ near Manchester^ who kindly afforded me every op- 
portunity for carrying out the same. Tney have led at least to 
this practical fact, that the danger arising from the employment 
of atseniates in stannates of soda may be obviated by the use of 
a pure stannate of soda alone. 



XXXVI. Improvements on a Dew-point Hygrometer lately de- 
scribed by the Author^. By Professor CoNNELLf. 

A FEW simple alterations have greatly facilitated the em« 
ployment of this instrument, and at the same time made 
it considerably less liable to injury. It consists, as will be recoU 
lected, of a little bottle of thin brass, into which the bulb of a 
thermometer is introduced so as to fit air-tight, and the neck of 
which is attached laterally to a small exhausting syringe, ^ther 
having been previously introduced into the bottle, the tempera-* 
ture is by a gradual process of exhaustion reduced, until moisture 
begins to be condensed on the polished surface of the bottle^ 
when the temperature of deposition is indicated by the thermo- 
meter. A little collar of ivory is introduced between the bottle 
and the syringe to prevent the heat produced by the friction of 
the piston and cylinder from being communicated to the bottle. 
The valves of the syringe are made of gold-beater^s leaf, as the 
vapour of the aether was found to act on valves of oiled 8ilk# 

As washers of leather required to be introduced on both sides 
of the ivory collar to make the connexions air-tight, considerable 
difficulty was experienced, from the varying thickness of these 

'*' fidinburph Phitosuphical Transactions for 1854, and Philosopliical 
Magazine, vol. viii. p. 8). 

t Communicated by the Authoi^ having been read to the Physical 
Section of the British Association at Glasgow, September \7, 1855. 
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washers, in bringing the bollle with the inserted thermometer into 
the proper vertical position. This inconvenience has been com- 
pletely remedied by connecting the neck of the bottle with the 
syringe by means of a coupling screw, instead of an ordinary screw. 
In this way the bottle and thermometer can be at once brought 
into any required position, without the use of any washer at all on 
that side; and as the screw projecting from the ivory collar on that 
side is now made of brass, instead of being of ivory as before, it is 
not subject to fracture when any little additional force is necessary 
in order to unscrew it. 'In this way both additional facility of 
manipulation and additional security from accident are attained. 
This alteration also creates much greater facility of attachment^ 
according to the varying nature or position of the fixtures to 
which the clamp which secures the instrument when in opera- 
tion is made fast. The form of the key employed in screwing 
and unscrewing the bottle and ivory collar has also been altered 
in a way which does not risk the fracture of* the collar as the 
previous one did. It now grasps the collar externally, like that 
used for an air-pump or gas-holder. The new forms of screw, 
ivory valve-piece, and key, can easily be adapted to any instru- 
ment which has been constructed in the original manner. 

It is also satisfactory to be able to state, that during this 
summer I have had ample experience of the instrument being 
in all its parts quite calculated to stand the ordinary concussions 
of travelling, having carried it with me in its proper case in my 
ordinary baggage, during a tour on the Continent, without injury 
to any part of it. On this occasion I have also found that it 
worked equally well as at home, in the various situations in 
which I employed it in Germany, Switzerland and France*. 

It may be mentioned that the gold-beater^s leaf valve is con- 
structed by folding a piece of that material, 2 inches long by 
?\ an inch wide, first longitudinally and then transversely. This 
burfold portion is then placed across the valve-piece and secured 
in its place by two or three coils of silk thread, and the super- 
fluous leaf and thread cut away by a sharp pen-knife. A drop 
of sperm oil on the point of the knife is then passed care- 
fully under the leaf and the knife instantly withdrawn. Gentle 
pressure by the point of the finger causes the oil to pass over 
the whole surface under the leaf. The proper state of the valve 
is ascertained both by blowing and suction. 

* In order to meet the wishes of those who may desire to find their own 
bottles for aether and oUve oil^ Mr. Kemp of Edinburgh has fitted up all 
the essential parts of the instrument in a smaller and less expensive case, 
which he finds he can afford to sell at two-thirds pi the cost of the more 
complete arrangement; those, however, who may wish to have everything 
necessary at their hand, can still obtain from him the complete collection 
in their proper case. 
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In the use of this hygrometer> the person of the experimenter 
can easUy be kept at a sufficient distance from the condensing 
surface ; and in the ordinary mode of operating at an open win- 
dow whilst the little brass bottle is in the open air, the body of 
the experimenter is of course in the room. Were it thought 
necessary, a small telescope or opera-glas8 might be used to 
observe the surface, whilst the handle of the piston-rod might 
be lengthened so as to admit of still greater distance. 



XXXVII. Notices respecting New Books. 

Experimental Researches in Electricity, By Michael Pabaday, 
D,C.L.9 FM.S. SfC. 8fC. 3 vols. 8vo. London: Taylor and 
Francis. 

THREE volumes of Faraday's Experimental Researches are now 
before the public. They embrace his contributions to the 
Philosophical Transactions, the Philosophical Magazine, and other 
journals during a period of upwards of thirty years. The first of these 
volumes opens with the celebrated memoir on Voltaic and Magneto- 
electric Induction. In the year 1820 Arago and Humboldt were 
making experiments on terrestrial magnetism on the slope of Green- 
wich Hill: Arago observed that the magnetic needle came more 
quickly to a state of rest when in proximity with certain bodies, 
and following up this observation he founded upon it his so-called 
magnetism of rotation. The investigation of the force which pro- 
duced the rotation of the magnetic needle occupied for years the- 
attention of English and continental philosophers; exact experi- 
ments were made and explanations given, all of which, however, 
were overthrown by the subsequent experiments of Arago himself, 
llie fact stood forth as a challenge to the natural philosophers of 
the day, until in the year 1831 Faraday crushed the difficulty, and 
embraced the discovery of Arago in that of magneto-electric induc- 
tion — a discovery which rivals in importance that of the pile by 
Volta, and, indeed, already threatens to supersede the latter in its 
most important practical applications. 

There are men, who, having made a great discovery — having passed 
the trying furnace of thought through which such a result is ap- 
proached, — rest contented vnth their achievement, and evince no 
desire to renew the struggle by which their laurels were won. The 
great Italian^ whose name we have mentioned, suffers in this respect 
by a comparison with Faraday. The latter, drew from his dis- 
covery courage and strength to go on to others, and the volumes 
now before us are the practical record of a life of scientific activity 
unexampled in result since the time of Newton. Faraday has 
not been disciplined in the accredited schools of science: he 
has figured the operations of nature in his own fashion before his 
mental eye, and the very richness of his imagination in this respect 
often places his readers in difficulty. We question much whether 
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those who dw^ most upon Faraday's rimplicity of ezpi^ssion are 
really aware of the effort sometimes required to understand him. 
Such a man is not to be skiouned over superficially; he cannot 
make his thoughts an alphabet for children, and those who would 
accompany him to the depths from which he speaks must be 
prepared to encounter difficulties in the way. Often indeed he 
speaks in a language not generally known even among scientific men. 
As Kant in the ' Critic of Pure Reason' was almost necessitated 
to elaborate a new language for himself, so the incessant con- 
tact with new truths which it has been Faraday's fortune to 
experience has rendered a divergence from the accredited forms of 
expression necessary to him. He has seen theories fade before the 
stern realities which he has brought to light, and it is therefore im- 
possible for him to make use of the language of those theories with 
the undoubting confidence of those who believe in them. An appa- 
rent vagueness may sometimes be the result of this scepticism, but 
this is inevitable with the man, who, working on the boundaries of 
science, discerns the inadequacies of received notions, and has to 
cross a chasm of doubt and darkness in his transition from the 
defective to the true. - 

The salient qualities of Faraday's scientific character manifest 
themselves from the beginning to the end of these volumes,—- « 
union of ardour and patience, the former prompting the attack, the 
latter holding him to his subject until he has obtained complete 
possession of it. Every experiment is a wedge which opens a way 
before it to other results* He places his subject in all imaginable 
positions, looks round it, and observes all its outlying relations. Give 
him hold of a fact tmd the probability is that he will draw a hundred 
after it, and so master its dependencies as to leave his followers 
nothing to find. How strikingly is he in this respect contrasted with 
Oersted, who, having made a great discovery, seemed to have a wall of 
adamant built round his intellect to prevent him frotn pursuing it to 
its consequences. Fructified by this man's intellect^ each fact be* 
comes a seedling which ever sprouts and blossoms into new results./ 

The memoir to which yre have refeired as commencing the first 
volume is followed by others of great importance ; — on the Identity 
of Electricity, &c., — on the Laws of Ekotric Ck>nductioDi« wherein 
the remarkable influence of fusion upon conducting power is made 
manifest,— on. Electro-Chemical Decomposition,-^on the Power of 
Platinum to induce Combination, — on the Definite Nature and 
Extent of the Chemical Forces— ^a memoir of inoelculcdile value* 
which excited the thoughts cmd admiration of even metaphysicians 
at the time of its publication, and at the present moment stirs pro« 
foundly the minds of scientific men. Faraday has introduced many 
new terms into science, and the utility of some may not be manifest 
to superficial thought. But scientific terms, arising as they often do 
out of theoretic contemplations, often introduce something more 
than, or different from, the fact into the mind, and hence the posidble 
injury arising from their use. Faraday's constant effort has been to 
displace those terms which carry with them foregone ccmclufiions by 
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others of a character so neutral that the thought shall be uninflu- 
enced by the term. Passing over many minor papers we arrive at the 
important memoirs on Static Induction, on Conduction, and on Indue** 
tion in Curved Lines. The latter idea reveals perhaps as clearly as any 
other the profound and subtle character of Faraday's mind . The ques« 
tion he proposes to himself is : " How is the electric power propa* 
gated ? Does it act like the force of gravity at a distance without the 
help of intervening matter, or does it act in virtue of such inters 
vention? " He reflects thus : If it be a force acting at a distance, this 
force will act in the straight line which unites each pair of active 
points, but if it be a force which propagates itself by the agency of 
material particles, there is every reason to suppose that it may act 
in curved lines, as sound, for example, which depends on the atmo- 
sphere for its propagation, caa turn round a comer, or waves of 
water round a rock. Reasoning in the inverse way, if it can be 
established that the electric force propagates^itself in curved lines, it 
may certainly be inferred from this that it requires a material 
medium for its propagation. Faraday believes that his experiments 
establish the latter point ; others doubt it ; but however this may be, 
the profound and philosophic nature of the thought which guided 
him is nKtnifest. ^Ve may not be able to make Faraday's mode of 
symbolizing the operations of nature our own, but when we reflect 
upon the success which has attended his efforts, on the fact that 
his peculiar symbols enabled him to foresee results of which no 
other electrician dreamed, and which after a lapse of twenty years 
accident has brought to light, we are warned against being dogmatic 
on theoretic matters, and learn the salutary lesson, that the compe- 
tent and earnest searcher after truth has other avenues than our 
licensed scientific turnpikes into nature./ 

The second volume of the Experimental Researches contains valu- 
able papers on the Electricity of the Gymnotus, on the Source of 
Power in the Voltaic Pile, on the Electricity evolved by the Friction 
of Water and Steam, in which the principles of the hydro-electric 
machine of Armstrong are fully developed, a paper on Magnetic 
Rotations, dating as far back as 1821, some speculative observations, 
and the writer's letters in the only controversy which has ever dis- 
turbed his peaceful life. The memoir on the Source of Power in 
the Voltaic Pile is of peculiar importance. The arguments which it 
contains appear to us to overthrow wholly the hypothesis of contact 
as maintained by Volta. The doctrine of the conservation of force 
has received formal expression at the hands of many recent investi- 
gators, but the idea appears to have been a guiding light to Faraday 
throughout his entire scientific career, and the explicit statement 
of this principle at page 103 of the present volume places a difii- 
culty in the way of the theory of contact which has never yet been 
overcome. 

The third volume opens with an account of one of the most 
remarkable discoveries of modem times, entitled by the author, " the 
Magnetization of Light and the Illumination of Magnetic Lines of 
FcNTce," and expressed in the theoretic language usual in our day, 

Phil Mag. S. 4. Vol. 10. No. 66. Oct. 1855, X 
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" the Rotfttiou of the Plane of Polarization of a Luminoua Ray. Up . 
to the present time the value of this discoyery has been principally 
suggestive; no new fact has been added to the subject since it left 
the hands of Faraday. A connexion between light and magnetism 
is here indicated which none of our theories would have enabled us 
to predict. None of our hypotheses would have prompted us to 
seek this result; they would rather have dissuaded us from the 
attempt, but this man sees the generally fleeting nature of those 
images by which the operations of nature are rendered tangible to the 
human mind, and is not to be warped from his path by a symbol. The ' 
method of true scientific investigation is probably incommunicable; 
it belongs to the individual rather than to the system, and our con- 
temporaries^ we think, miss their mark when they point at Faraday's 
researches as simply illustrative of the power of inductive philo- 
sophy. Faraday's researches are illustrative of the power of a strong 
and independent soul, expressing itself after its own methods, and 
acknowledging no mediator between it and Nature. You may fill 
your brain with inductive philosophy, but without the God-given 
force which this man possesses, and which signalizes him from all 
others at the present day, you will never accomplish what he has 
accomplished. Hotly following the discovery of the rotat^n of the 
plane of polarization is that of diamagnetism. At the end of the 
last century Bruggmanns had actually shown that a magnetic needle 
was repelled by a mass of bismuth : here he stopped. Le Bailliff 
repeated the ekperiment with bismuth and antimony: here he 
stopped. Seebeck and others have touchefd upon the same subject ; 
the cherry struck against their lips, but they failed to take it in» 
These fragmentary glances excited a momentary curiosity and 
were almost forgotten, until Faraday, without knowing anything 
of the experiments alluded to, rediscovered the same facts, but 
instead of stopping, he made them the inlet to a new and vast 
scientific domain, in which philosophers of all countries now find 
occupation. The value of Faraday's discoveries consists in a great 
decree in the amount of intellectual power which they call into 
action. It has been his good fortune to alight^ not upon the iso- 
lated nuggets of science, which » while enriching himself might have 
left others without a sharC) but to strike the golden lodes at whTch 
the highest scientific spirits of the present age have worked, and at 
which thousands yet to come will work with incalculable benefit to 
mankind. 

The present volume contains numerous offshoots from the great 
discovery just alluded to» — the author's experiments and speculations 
on Magne-crystallic Action, — the Magnetism of the Atmosphere^ 
and its possible Influence upon the Diurnal Variation of the Mag- 
netic Needle, — on the Nature of the Lines of Magnetic Force, — on 
Electric Induction in Subterranean Telegraph Wires, and papers on 
other kindred subjects. The mention of ihe telegraph reminds us 
of the application of the author's own discovery to telegraphic pur- 
poses, whereby the grave difficulties presented to the transmission 
of ordinary voltaic electricity through subterranean wkes are prac- 
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tically overcome. The public never hear Faraday's name mentioned 
in connexion with the electric telegraph — scarcely that of Voka ; 
the public contemplate the flower, but see not the roots from which 
its petals are f^d ; the men who have given the telegraph its present 
practical form are deserving of pabHc esteem, and have obtained 
both it and more substantial marks of public appreciation ; and yet 
the merits of Faraday, in comparison with such men, are about in the 
ratio of Prometheus to Dr. Kahn. Down deep in the mysteiies of 
Nature^ he and his great confirhre Volta found the forces which 
pulse through the telegraphic wire. Honour to those who by their 
mechanical skill have brought these great discoveries Home to human 
hearths, and made them the ministers of society ; but a higher and 
nobler meed be his who brought us the fire from heaven which 
imparts life and activity to the telegraphic mechanism. This is 
the position of Faraday, this the position of Volta, although neither 
of them even derive the poor breath of popular applause in return 
for their transcendent services. - 

This leads us into sober reflections. The public never can know 
and appreciate the national value of such a man as Faraday. He 
dues not work to please the public, nor to win its guineas ; and 
the saii public, if asked its opinion as to the practical value of his 
researches, can see no possible practical issue there. The public 
does not know that we need prophets more than mechanics in 
science, — inspired men, who, by patient self-denial and the exercise 
of the high intellectual gifts of the Creator, bring us intelligence of 
His doings in Nature. To them their pursuits are good in them- 
selves. Their chief reward is the delight of being admitted into 
communion with Nature, the pleasure of tracing out and proclaiming 
her laws, wholly forgetful whether those laws will ever augment 
our banker's account or improve our knowledge of cookery. Such 
men, though not honoured by the title of 'practical,* are they 
which make practical men possible. They bring us the tamed 
forces of Nature, and leave it to others to contrive the machinery 
to which they may be yoked. The labour of the prophet, as we have 
called him, is unpurchaseable. Nevertheless he is a man, has the 
needs of a man, and, as age advances, feels the infirmities of a man. 
Has such a man no claim upon his country ? We know not what 
provision has been made for him whose labours are now befcure us ; 
we only know his services to science and to the public. If we 
are rightly informed, it was Faradaic electricity which shot the, 
^ad tiding of the fall of Sebastopol from Balaklava to Varna. 
Had this man converted his talent to commercial purposes, as «o 
aiany do, we should not like to set a limit to his profes»onal 
income. As belbre stated, we do not know the equivalent provided 
by Government for sucb sacrifices and such services as his, — where 
he is t» rest his noble head when years have showered their snows 
upon it» The quality of his services cannot be expressed by 
pounds, but that brave body which for forty years has been the 
instrttiaent of that great soid, is a fit object for a nation's care, 
%A the QcfateveiBents of the man are, or will one day be, the object 
of a nation's pride aad gratitiide. 
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BOTAl 80CIVTT. 
[Continned from p. 226.] 
June 14, 1855.— The Lord Wrottesley, President, in the Chair. 

THE following communications were read : — 
" Remarks on the Rev. H. Moseley's Theory of the Descent of 
Glaciers." By James D. Forbes, D.C.L., F.R.S. 

In a paper " On the Descent of Gladers/' communicated to the 
Royal Society on the 19th of April, 1855, and printed in their Pro- 
ceedings, the Rev. Henry Moseley has proposed an explanation of 
that phenomenon. 

The first part of his paper contains a lucid description of the 
gradual motion of a sheet of lead covering the roof of Bristol Cathe- 
dral, which he ascribes (I have no doubt justly) to the successive 
expansions and contractions of the lead by atmospheric temperature. 
He explains the influence of the slope of the roof and of the measure 
of friction upon the motion with his customary precision and clear- 
ness. He also finds for the probable measure of the effect of- creep- 
ing motion of the lead, a quantity which, considering the imperfect 
nature of the data with regard to temperature, agrees sufiiciently 
well with observation. 

In the latter and shorter part of the paper is a transition to the 
case of glaciers, whose motion over their beds may, he thinks, be 
accounted for in the same way, namely, by the alternate contraction 
and expansion of the ice by (Uumal changes of temperature, and he 
then enters into certain calculations founded principally on data 
contained in my 'Travels in the Alps of Savoy' in confirmation of 
this view. 

Entertaining as I do the highest respect for Mr. Moseley's emi- 
nent attainments as a theoretical mechanician, it is with extreme 
regret that I find it necessary, in maintenance of theiriews regarding 
glacier motion which I have elsewhere advanced, and in the interest 
of scientific truth, to show (as I believe I can) that Mr. Moseley 
has been led, apparently by a sudden inadvertency, to uphold an 
opinion completely indefensible. 

I must first object to Mr. Moseley's description or definition of 
• a glacier, as calculated to mislead the inquiref : he'says (p. 339), 
" glaciers are, on an increased scale" [compared to the sheet lead 
covering of a roof], *' sheets of ice placed upon the slopes of moun- 
tains." There are certainly some inconsiderable glaciers of the 
second order to which this description might possibly apply, with 
the exception of the small thickness inferred by the word " sheet ;" 
but the true glaciers, whose theory has been so often discussed 
(which theory must evidently likewise include that of glaciers of the 
second order), cannot fairly be called either sheets of ice or be 
accurately described as lying on the slopes of mountains. They are 
vast icy accumulations whose depth bears a considerable proportion 
to their breadth, and which fill mountain ravines or valleys, 
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Glaciers are very generally hemmed in by precipitous rocks which 
determine their contour or ground plan ; they have often to make 
their way through contracted gorges where the ice occupies (as in 
the case of the Mer de Glace of Chamouni), within a short distance, 
a channel but half as wide as it did before. Yet the glacier, pre- 
serving its continuity as a whole, expands or contracts in conformity 
with the irregularities, not only of its lateral walls, but of its bed, 
forcing itself over obstacles, or even occasionally allowing itself to' 
be cleft into two branches by them, and closing again into a united 
mass after the insular obstruction has been past. To speak of such 
resistances of the channel to the progress of the ice as mere/ric^to», 
or of a glacier considered as a solid body and in its whole extent 
(or in any considerable part of it) as having an angle of repose, as in 
the case of a substance with a flat base resting on an inclined plane, 
is evidently inadmissible and tends to mislead. The valley of the 
Mer de Glace might have almost any possible inclination before the 
ice would tend to slide out of it en masse, for it is moulded to every 
sinuosity or protuberance of the bed, whether vertical or horizontal. 
Let Mr. Moseley imagine a sheet of lead having the ground plan of 
the Mer de Glace and confined by margins of wood accurately 
adapted to it, and he will see that unless lead were so ductile as to 
be entitled to the appellation of a semifluid, no motion could possibly 
result, however great might be the slope on which it lay. 

I am sorry to find that Mr. Moseley denies entirely (p. 341) the 
viscous or plastic structure of a glacier as " not consistent with the 
fact that no viscosity can be traced in its parts w^hen separated." 
The answer to this objection seems to be merely this; that the 
viscosity, though it cannot be ** traced" in the parts, if very minute, 
nevertheless exists there, as unequivocally proved by experiment on 
the large scale, or even on spaces several yards or fathoms in extent*. 
The plastic condition of a glacier is, as I have repeatedly stated, no 
longer an hypothesis, but afact, since I have in many places demon- 
strated that, account for it as we may, difi^erent portions of the same 
continuous mass of ice are moving at the same moment with dif- 
ferent velocities. That a small piece of ice is not sensibly plastic, is 
not more strange than that the fine blue colour so perceptible in the 
glacier totally vanishes in its constituent fragments. That ductility 
Knd fragility are not incompatible qualities, is shown by the fact, that 
sealing-wax at moderate atmospheric temperatures will mould itself 
(with time) to the most delicate inequalities of the surface on which 
it rests, under a pressure of not more than half an inch of its sub- 
stance, but may at the same time be shivered to atoms by a blow 
with a hammer. 

The question of plasticity, however, affects only mediately Mr. 
Moseley's theory of the primary cause of motion by dilatation and 
contraction. According to the views I support, the dilatation and 
contraction of the ice of glaciers (assuming it to exist) would be in- 
efficient to move the mass unless it moved plastically; and if it 
moves plastically, the supposition of its thermal expansion is, at all 
♦ See PhiL Trans. 1846, p. 162, and Phil. Magazine (1845), xxvi. p. 414. 
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eyents, superfluous, since gravity is in that case a sufficient moYiDg 
force. 

But, it will be argued, if the ice be really acted on by heat and 
cold as Mr. Moseley supposes, it is a vera causa of motion and can- 
not be neglected. And here we join issue respecting the physical 
theory proposed. 

Mr. Moseley's explanation of the descent of the lead on a roof at 
an angle much below that at which motion could take place by 
gravity, friction being allowed for (the angle of repose), amounts 
to this, that every increase of temperature of the mass by the heat 
of the day expanding it» pushes the lower end downwards more than 
it pushes the upper end upwards ; whilst the cold of the night re- 
tracts a little the lower end, but (being favoured by the slope) it 
pulls down the upper end more than it had been pushed up during 
the heat of the day, and thus by a species of vermicular motion im- 
pels the body down the inclined plane. The motion is calculated 
from a formula including the absolute expansibility of lead, the slope 
of the roof, the angle of repose, and the diurnal range of tempera* 
ture. Taking then corresponding data for the Mer de Glace of 
Chamouni, assuming 30° to be the angle of repose of a glacier upon 
its bed, taking the expansion of ice to be nearly double that of lead 
(according to experiments made at St. Petersburgh), and the daily 
range of tem])erature of the ice to be the same as that of the air ob- 
served by De Saussure on the Col du G^ant in the month of July, 
Mr. Moseley calculates the daily descent of the glacier opposite the 
Montanvert and compares it with my observations. 

Waiving for the moment all other objections, can we possibly aitri' 
hute to the ice of the entire mass of this vast glacier an average daily 
range of temperature of 4^° of Reaumur or 9^° of Fahrenheit ? The 
idea seems to me to be perfectly untenable. 

The expansion and contraction of ice by heat and cold can of 
course only take place below the freezing-point, or 32°. Let it be 
percolated by water as it may, it cannot rise above that temperature 
nor expand in the smallest degree. But it is a matter perfectly 
notorious, that, at l^ast in summer, and throughout the whole extent 
of the Glacier Proper, and even far into the region of the n^^, the 
glacier is charged with percolating water derived from superficial 
fusion. Mr. Moseley admits this, and even attributes the diurnal 
oscillation of temperature which he assumes, to the action of water, 
as in the following passage: ** Glaciers are, on an increased scale, 
sheets of ice placed upon the slopes of mountains, and subjected to 
atmospheric variations of temperature throughout their masses by 
variations in the quantity and the temperature of the water, which 
flowing from the surface everywhere percolates them" (p. 339). 
This action therefore clearly brings the temperature of the ice up 
to 32° during the day. But how is the cold of the night to operate 
in reducing the temperature of a mass of ice certainly from 300 to 
600 or more feet in thickness through the enormous average depres- 
sion of 9i degrees ? The water so efficient by its percolation in 
raising the temperature (if necessary) to 32°, being frozen, is now 
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powerlefs* Cold can b^ copveyed downwards, or to speak more 
correctly, heat can be transmitted upwards through the ice only by 
the slow process of conduction, and this on the supposition that the 
depression of superficial temperature is all that the theory might 
require. But how stands the fact ? Mr. Moseley quotes from De 
Saussure the following daily ranges of the temperature of the air in 
the month of July at the Col dn G^ant and at Qhamouni, between 
which points the glacier lies. 

At the Col du G^ant 4°'257 Reaumur. 
At Chamouni 10°-092 Reaumur. 

And he assumes ** the same mean daily variation of temperature to 
obtain throughout the length" [and depth ?] ** of the Glacier du 
G6ant which De Saussure observed in July at the Col du G6ant." 
But between what limits does the temperature of the air oscillate ? 
We find, by referring to the third volume of De Saussure's Travels, 
that the mean temperature of the coldest hour* (4 a.m.) during his 
stay at the Col du Gdant was 0°-457 Reaumur, or 33°-03 Fahrenheit, 
and of the warmest (2 p.m.) 4°'714 Reaumur, or 42°'61 Fahrenheitf. 
So that even upon that exposed ridge, between 2000 and 3000 feet 
above where the glacier can be properly said to commence, the 
air does not, on an average of the month of July, reach the freezing- 
point at any liour of the night. Consequently the range of tempera- 
ture attributed to the glacier is between limits absolutely incapable of 
effecting the expansion of the ice in the smallest degree. This would 
pf course be still more applicable if we take the mean of the tempe- 
ratures at Chamouni and the Col du G^ant to present the general 
atmospheric conditions to which the glacier is exposed. 

It is in summer that the glacier moves fastest: it is with my 
observations of motion in July that Mr. Moseley compares the results 
of his theory : and therefore it is of no avail to say that there are 
periods of the year when congelation penetrates at night some inches, 
or even it may be some feet into the ice, and when therefore the 
sensible heat of the glacier may be considered to vary, though, if 
regard be had to its vast thickness, it must be on an average and in 
the most extreme circumstances to an absolutely inappreciable 
degree. 

Lastly, Mr. Moseley, whilst condemning in the following passage 
the theory of glacier motion by the dilatation of water in the inter- 
stices of the ice, clearly passes sentence on his own, which could not 
come into action until the other had already produced its effects : 
•' The theory of Charpentier, which attributes the descent of the gla- 
cier to the daily congelation of the water which percolates it, and 
the expansion of its mass consequent thereon, whilst it assigns a 
c^use which, so far as it operates, cannot, as I have shown, but 
cause a glacier to descend, appears to me to assign one inadequate 
to the result ; for the congelation of the water which percolates the 

* The ohseryatiops were made every two hours day and night. 

f The corresponding extremes at Chamouni are 53°*25 and 75^*96 Fahr. 
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glacier does not, according to the observations of Professor Forbes, 
take place at all in summer more than a few inches from the sur- 
face. Nevertheless it is in summer that the daily motion of the 
glacier is greatest." (Moseley, Proc. R.S. vol. vii. p. 341.) 

** Researches on the Foraminifera. — Part I. GeneraJ Introduction, 
and Monograph of the Genus Orbitolites,'* By William B. Car- 
penter, M.D., F.R.S., F.G.S. &c. 

The group of Foraminifera being one as to the structure and 
physiology of which our knowledge is confessedly very imperfect, 
and for the natural classification of which there is consequently no 
safe basis, the author has undertaken a careful study of some of its 
chief typical forms, in order to elucidate (so far as may be pos- 
sible) their history as living beings, and to determine the value of 
the characters which they present to the systematist. In the pre- 
sent memoir, he details the structure of one of the lowest of these 
types, Orhitolitea^ with great minuteness ; his object having been, 
not merely to present the results of his investigations, but also to 
exhibit the method by which they have been attained ; that method 
essentially consisting in the minute examination and comparison of 
a large number of specimens. 

The Orbitolite has been chiefly known, until recently, through the 
abundance of its fossil remains in the Eocene beds of the Paris 
basin ; but the author, having been fortunate enough to obtain an 
extensive series of recent specimens, chiefly from the coast of 
Australia, has applied himself rather to these as his sources of in- 
formation ; especially as the animals of some of them have been suf- 
ficiently well preserved by immersion in spirits, to permit their cha- 
racters to be well made out. 

As might have been anticipated from our knowledge of their con- 
geners, these animals belong to the Rhizopodous type ; the soft body 
consisting of sarcode, without digestive cavity or organs of any kind ; 
and being made up of a number of segments, equal and similar to 
each other, which are arranged in concentric zones round a central 
nucleus. This bt^jjy is invested by a calcareous shell, in the sub- 
stance of which no minute structure can be discerned, but which 
has the form of a circular disk, marked on the surface by concentric 
zones of closed cells, and having minute pores at the margin. 
Starting from the central nucleus, — which consists of a pear-shaped 
mass of sarcode, nearly surrounded by a larger mass connected with 
it by a peduncle, — the development of the Orbitolite may take place 
either upon a simple, or upon a complex type. In the former (which 
*is indicated by the circular or oval form of the cells which show 
themselves at the surfaces of the disk, and by the singleness of the 
row of marginal pores), each zone consists of but a single layer of 
segments, connected together by a single annular stolon of sarcode ; 
and the nucleus is connected with the first zone, and each zone with 
that which surrounds it, by radiating peduncles proceeding from this 
annulus, which, when issuing from the peripheral zone, will pass out- 
wards through the marginal pores, probably in the form of pseudo- 
podia. In the complex type, on the other hand (which is indicated 
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by the narrow and straight -sided form of the superficial cells, and 
by the multiplication of the horizontal rows of marginal pores), the 
segments of the concentric zones are elongated into vertical columns 
with imperfect constrictions at intervals ; instead of a single annular 
stolon, there are two, one at either end of these columns, between 
which, moreover, there are usually other lateral communications; 
whilst the radiating peduncles, which connect one zone with another, 
are also multiplied, so as to lie in several planes. Moreover, be- 
tween each annular stolon and the neighbouring surface of the disk, 
there is a layer of superficial segments, distinct from the vertical 
columns, but connected with the annular stolons ; these occupy the 
narrow elongated cells just mentioned, which constitute two super' 
ficial layers in the disks of this type, between which is the interme' 
diate layer occupied by the columnar segments. 

These two types seem to be so completely dissimilar, that they 
could scarcely have been supposed to belong to the same species ; 
but the examination of a large number of specimens shows, that 
although one is often developed to a considerable size upon the 
simple type, whilst another commences even from the cenfre upon 
the complex type, yet that many individuals which begin life, and 
form an indefinite number of annuli, upon the simple type, then take 
on the more complex mode of development. 

The author then points out what may be gathered from observa- 
tion and from deduction respecting the Nutrition and mode of 
Growth of these creatures. He shows that the former is probably 
accomplished, as in other Rhizopods, by the entanglement and draw- 
ing in of minute vegetable particles, through the instrumentality of 
the pseudopodia ; and that the addition of new zones probably takes 
place by the extension of the sarcode through the marginal pores, 
^so as to form a complete annulus, thickened at intervals into seg- 
ments, and narrowed between these into connecting stolons, the 
shell being probably produced by the calcification of their outer por- 
tions. And this view he supports by the results of the examination 
of a number of specimens, in which reparation of injuries has taken 
place. Regarding the Reproduction of Orbitolites, he is only able 
to suggest that certain minute spherical masses of sarcode, with 
which some of the cells are filled, may be gemmules ; and that other 
bodies, enclosed in firm envelopes, which he has more rarely met 
with, but which seem to break their way out of the superficial cells, 
may be ova. But on this part of the inquiry, nothing save observa:- 
tion of the animals in their living state can give satisfactory results. 

The regular type of structure just described is subject to nume- 
rous variations, into a minute description of which the author next 
enters ; the general results being, that neither the shape nor dimen- 
sions of the entire disk, the size of the nucleus or of the cells form- 
ing the concentric zones, the surface-markings indicating the shape 
of the superficial cells, nor the early mode of growth (which, though 
typically cyclical, sometimes approximates to a spiral), can serve as 
distinctive characters of species ; since, whilst they are all found to 
present most remarkable differences, these differences, being strictly 
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gn^dational, can only be considered as distinguishing individuals^ 
It thus follows chat a very wide range of variation exists in this 
type; so that numerous forms which would be unhesitatingly 
accounted specifically different, if only the most divergent examples 
were brought into comparison, are found, by the discovery of those 
intermediate links which a large collection can alone supply, to be- 
long to one and the same specific type. 

After noticing some curious monstrosities, resulting from an un- 
usual outgrowth of the central nucleus, the author proceeds to in- 
quire into the essential character of the Orbitolite, and its relations 
to other types of structure. He places it among the very lowest 
forms of Foraminifera ; and considers that it approximates closely 
to sponges, some of which have skeletons not very unlike the cal- 
careous net- work which intervenes between its fleshy segments. Of 
the species which the genus has been reputed to include, he states 
that a large proportion really belong to the genus Qrbitoides, whilst 
others are but varieties of the ordinary type. This last is the light 
in which he would regard the Orhitolites complanata of the Paris 
basin ; * which diflfers from the fully-developed Orbitojite of the 
AustraliaA coast in some very peculiar features (marking a less com- 
plete evolution), which are occasionally met with among recent 
forms, and which are sometimes distinctly transitional towards the 
perfect type. 

The author concludes by calling attention to some general prin- 
ciples, which arise out of the present inquiry, but which are appli- 
cable tQ M departments of Natural History, regarding the kind and 
fis^tent of comparispu on which alone specific distinctions can be 
securely based. 

June 21 . — ^The Lord Wrottesley, President, in the Chair. 

The following communications were read : — 

"On the Magnetism of Iron Ships, and its accordance with 
Theory, as determined externally, in recent Experiments," By the 
Hev. W. Scoresby^ D.D., F.R.S. 

llie magnetic condition of iron ships is a subject of so much im- 
portance, practically and scientifically, that I have been induced to 
submit to the Society a few characteristic facts (hastily ipdeed 
brought together) derived from recent experiments. 

In a work in the Society's library, entitled ' MagneticaJ Investi- 
gations,' it was »hown, by deductions from an elaborate series of 
experiments on plates and bars of malleable iron, that the magnetic 
condition of iron ships should, theoretically, be conformable to the 
direction of terrestrial induction whilst on the stocks ; and the re- 
tentive quality, wliich is so highly developed by virtue of the ham- 
mering and other mechanical action during the building, should be 
ao far fi^ed in the same direction, as to remain after the ships might 
be launched, until disturbed by fresh mechanical action in pew posi« 
tioDS of their head or keel, hx this view, taking, for instance, the 
condition pf the middle, or the main-breadth sectiou of a ship on 
the ^todk», the magnetic polar ^7^i» should assume th^ direction pf 
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the dipping-needle (with an equatorial plane, or plane of no«attrao 
tion at right angles to it), passing through or proximate to the 
centre of gravity of the iron material in such section. Thus every 
ship should have a characteristic magnetic distribution , primarily, 
dependent on her position whilst on the stocks ; so that, being built 
with the head north or south, the equatorial plane should appear 
externally on the same horizontal level, the polar axis only being 
inclined from the vertical, in correspondence with the direction of 
the axis of terrestrial magnetism (Magnetical Investigations, vol. ii. 
pp. 331, 332). 

It was also inferred, that whilst such individuality of the mag- 
netic distribution would be rendered retentive on the same principles 
as this quality of magnetism is developed in bars or plates of iron 
by mechanical action^ so the axial direction of the ship's magnetism 
would be liable to change, under mechanical action, in new positions 
of the ship's head, or under new relations of terrestrial magnetism, 
just as the retentive magnetism is liable to change in bars or plates 
of iron if hammered, vibrated, or bent whilst held in new po- 
sitions. 

And it was further inferred, that the analogy with plates and bars 
might be expected to hold, notwithstanding the numerous pieces of 
which the ship's hull might be composed, because, in experiments 
on combining short magnets into long series, or submitting piles of 
short bars of iron to terrestrial induction, it was found that no ma- 
terial difference in the effects occurred betwixt a single steel magnet 
of a given length, or a single bar of iron, and the same substance 
and dimensions combined in short or small pieces in contact. Hence 
it was considered that an iron ship should exhibit in its general 
fabric the characteristic phenomena of one undivided mass, or a 
unity as a magnetic body. 

These anticipations, it will be seen (published betwixt three and 
four years ago), have, so far as we have now time to elucidate them, 
had verifications, in actual eicperiments on iron ships, as beautiful as 
they are conclusive. 

In the case of the 'Elba,' an iron ship of 200 feet in length, built 
recently on the Tyne, the magnetic condition before launching, 
which I was invited to investigate by Mr. Robert Newall, the owner, 
was found satisfactorily accordant with theory. Her head pointed 
south a few degrees westerly, and her lines of no-deviation (indica- 
tive of the position of the magnetic equatorial plane) were at a small 
distance in elevation different on the two sides, that of the starboard 
side being the highest. Proceeding in a direction at right angles to 
the dip, and passing through, or near to, the ship's general centre 
of gravity, the lines of no-attraction (descending forward) came out 
near the junction of the stem with the keel. And there, it was re- 
markable, as I had suggested as probable to Mr. James Napier of 
Glasgow, before making any experiment, there was found a depart- 
ure from the ordinary regularity of the lines of uQ-attraction in a 
considerable downward bend. 
Towards the st^rp, the equatorial lines rose out of and came above 
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the iron plating of the top -sides, about 40 feet from the tafrail ; 
thus giving to the after-part of the ship a uniform northern polarity. 
The ship, consequently, had become a huge simple magnet — the 
north pole at the stern and the south at the head. The attractive 
power, as was expected, was highly energetic. At the distance of 
50 feet, a compass on the level of the keel, at right angles to it 
abreast of the stern, was deviated to an extent of above 10° ; at 100 
feet distance the ship's magnetism caused a deflection of about half 
a point; and at 150 and even 200 feet there was a very sensible 
disturbance ! 

In the case of the * Fiery Cross,' built at Glasgow and launched 
in January last (a case which I have elsewhere referred to), the lines 
of no-deviation, as taken for me by Mr. James Napier, were still 
more rigidly in accordance with theory, — the difference of elevation 
of the observed lines of no- deviation at the main-breadth section 
agreeing with calculation, theoretically, to within an inch or two. 
In the other case, that of the * Elba,* a slight discrepancy as to the 
comparative level of the lines of no-attraction on the two sides, might, 
perhaps, be satisfactorily explained by the proximity and somewhat 
disturbing influence of another iron ship (advanced only to the 
frames or angle irons) on the port side of her. 

In the case of the * Elizabeth Harrison,' a large iron ship built at 
Liverpool, the first I had carefully examined, the correspondence of 
the magnetic polar axis and equatorial plane with those of terres- 
trial action was equally characteristic and conclusive. 

Hence we may perceive a suflScient reason for some of the pecu- 
liar phenomena in iron ships of the compass disturbances and their 
changes. We may see why a ship built with her head easterly or 
westerly, and having the polar axis inclined over 18° or 20° to the 
starboard or port side, should be particularly liable to compass 
changes, if severely strained or struck by the sea with her head in 
an opposite direction. We see why the compasses of the *Tayleur* 
should have been exposed to such a change as appears to have taken 
place in her lamentable case. We see in the case of the 'Ottawa*' 
(one I have elsewhere referred to), why a heavy blow of the sea, with 
the ship heeling and her head pointing eastward, would be likely to 
produce a change in her magnetism, when her previous magnetic 
distribution was solicited by terrestrial action in an angle of 30° or 40° 
of difference. And we see why the deviations of the compass in iron 
ships should, differently from those of wooden ships, be sometimes 
westerly and sometimes easterly in ships built and trading in home 
latitudes; for here, whilst in wooden ships, where the iron work is 
in detached masses, the ship can have but little, externally, of the 
character of a true magnet, and can possess but small comparative 
differences from the position of her head whilst building ; in iron 
ships, on the converse, where the ship is rendered by percussive 
action a powerful and, retentively, true magnet, her deviating action 
must be expected to be different, as the polarity of the head or stem 

* Where the compass suddenly changed two points. 
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may differ in denomination, or as the ship's magnetic polar axis may 
happen to lie over to starboard or port. 

As an objection might be made to deductions from experiments on 
simple individual bars or plates of iron being applied to the case of 
iron ships built up of thousands of pieces, I have repeated the expe- 
riments, substituting for an entire plate or bar of iron a plate about 
18 inches long and 3 broad, made up of numerous separate plates^ 
and combined in the manner of the plating of iron ships. The 
Compound or combined plate of some eighteen or twenty pieces 
yielded, under percussion, vibration or bending, results precisely 
similar to those obtained by the use of single plates or bars. 



XXXIX. Intelligence and Miscellaneous Articles. 

EXAMINAMON 01? THE GREEN MATTER CONTAINED IN GREEN 
INFUSORIA. BY THE PRINCE OF SALM-HORSTMAR. 

IF the green Infusoria of large ponds be collected upon a filter, then 
extracted with alcohol whilst fresh, and the green extract eva- 
porated to dryness at a temperature of about 104° F., the body 
obtained has the following properties : — 

1. When slowly heated upon platinum, it does not fuse, but soon 
evolves vapours (not smoke) which possess the peculiar odour of 
ponds, whilst the greater part of the mass is volatilized. The pro- 
duction of vapour then ceases, and a small brownish residue is left, 
which, however, is also slowly volatilized at a temperature below that 
at which the platinum becomes red-hot. No carbonaceous residue 
is left. 

2. It dissolves readily both in alcohol and acetic aether. 

3. It dissolves in hot water with a yellowish- olive colour; the 
water first becomes milky. 

4. It dissolves in ammonia with a yellow colour. 

5. It is soluble with a greenish-yellow colour in solution of pot- 
ash, and the solution shows a black stripe in the red of the spectrum. 

6. The alcoholic solution has no reaction upon litmus. 

It is consequently neither a wax-like body nor chlorophyll ; for 
chlorophyll extracted by alcohol from freshly- dried leaves of Loiium 
perenne and evaporated at 104° F. until no more fluid is present, 
forms a sticky ^ass which does not dissolve in water, ammonia, or 
solu^ ' on of potash. Its behaviour when heated in a platinum cruci- 
ble is the same as that of the green of the Infusoria. 

The two alcoholic solutions are very different in colour when 
freshly prepared ; that of chlorophyll from grass is emerald-green, 
that from the Infusoria olive or bottle-green. 

Angstrom's exact optical investigations of the two substances had 
also presupposed their distinctness. — PoggendorfF's^««a/«i, vol.xciv. 
p. 466. 
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ON THE BED DISPEBSED LIGHT IK A SOLtJTION OF CHLOBO- 
PHTLL. BT THB PBINOE OF 8ALM-HOBSTMAB. 

From the statements of Stokes it appears as though the red di- 
spersion was only to he seen in directions perpendicular to the inci- 
dent ray ; this, however, applies only partially to the phanomenon. 
I have ohserved that the red light can be distinctly seen, even when 
the test-glass containing the solution of chlorophyll is held so that 
the flame of a lamp is placed nearly between the glass and the eye 
of the observer. In order to avoid mistake, I put a piece of black 
velvet into the fluid so as to prevent the hinder surface of the glass 
from giving any reflexion ; but the red dispersion remained as before. 
The red light consequently radiates also in the opposite direction to 
that of incidence. 

It is remarkable, however, that this fluid should also show the red 
light in the opposite direction ; that is to say, in the direction of the 
incident ray, as soon as the solution is so concentrated that the 
directly visible light becomes more obscured. 

As the so-called dispersed light promises to do much to elucidate 
the phdenomena of light, the smallest circumstance deserves to be 
kept in mind. 

From the well-known fact that the red dispersion is only seeUs 
with the help of a burning-glass in the centre of the solution of 
chlorophyll, it would seem that those invisible rays of sun-light which 
are rendered visible by the chlorophyll are separated in the sun-light 
by heterogeneous spaces, just as though they passed through a lat- 
tice, which only causes those atoms lying close to the surface ta 
become luminous, where it is permitted by the lattice, and complete 
their course at that point. Thus in the parallel state the red di*^ 
spersion is visible at the surface ; in the converging state, also, in the 
centre. The question then arises^ whether this might not be em- 
ployed in measuring these parallel heterogeneous intervals ?— Pog- 
gendorflF's Annalen, vol. xciv. p. 467. 



MOLECUtiAB CONSTITUTION OF CBYSTALS. 

1\) the Editors of the Philosophical Magazine and Journal. 
Gentlemen, DubUn^ August 4, 1855» 

IN my paper on ihe Molecular Constitution of Crystals, which 
-^ appeared in the Philosophical Magazine for August, I repre- 
sented Sir David Brewster as having said that the cleavage of cry- 
stals arises from the unequal cohesion of the different poles of each 
molecule. 

Quoting his ^^rds £t>9DEi memory, I erroneously considered l^em 
to apply to the first system of crystals of which I was then spealdng; 
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1 have fortunately since discovered my error, arid hasten to make 
the only reparation in my power — that of acknowledging it. 

I can assure Sir David Brewster that there is nothing I regret 
more than having made, even inadvertently, any misrepresentation, 
particularly of one whom I must ever look on as one of the fathers 
of science^ and whose opinions, even though they differ from my 
own, I will ever regard with respect. 

Your obedient Servant, 

Robert T. Fobbtbb, 



METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR AUG. 1855. 

CAi«wcAr.^Augu8t 1. Very fine. 2. Very finet heavy rain. 3 — 5. Very fine. 

6. Overcast. 7. Very fine. 8. Rain : thunder : heavy rain. 9. Cloudy and fine : 
clear at night. 10. Foggy, with heavy dew : very fine : slight haze : very fine. 
11. Slight haze : very fine. 12. Overcast : fine : clear. 13. Very fine. 14. 
Cloudy and fine. 15,16. Very fine. 17. Slight fog: very fine. 18. Very fine. 

19. Very fine : slight rain at night. 20. Slight rain : cloudy and boisterous. 21. 
Fine : clear and windy. 22. Very fine. 23. Very fine : much sheet and forked 
lightnmg at night. 24—26. Very fine. 27. Very fine : cloudy at night. 28, 
29. Very fine. 30. Very fine : clear at night. 31. Very fine. 

Mean temperature of the month t ».... 61°'63 

Mean temperature of Aug. 1854 60*55 

Mean temperature of Aug. for the last twenty-nine years ... 61 *98 
Average amount of rain in Aug 2*446inche8. 

Boston, — Aug. 1. Fine: rain a.m. 2 — 4. Fine. 5, 6. Cloudy. 7. Cloudy: 
rain a.m. and p.m., with thunder. 8. Cloudy : rain a.m and p.m. 9. Rain a.m. 
10. Fine. 11. Cloudy. 12. Cloudy : rain a.m. 13. Fine. 14. Cloudy. 15—18. 
Fine. 19. Fine : rain a.m. 20. Cloudy : rain a.m. 21, 22. Cloudy. 23. Cloudy : 
rain a.m. and p.m. 24. Fine. 25. Fine : rain p.m. 26—28. Fhie. 29. Cloudy. 
30,31. Fine. 

Sandwich MansBf Orkney, — ^Aug. 1. Cloudy a.m. : fine, fog p.m. 2. kain a.m. : 
fine, cloudy p.m. 3. Clear a.m. : fine, drops, thunder and lightning p.m. 4. Rain 
a.m. : drizzle, showery p.m. 5. Bright a.m. : cloudy p.m. 6. Clear a.m. and p.m. 

7. Rain a.m. : showers p.m. 8. Rain a.m. : drizzle p.m. 9. Drizzle a.m. : clear, 
vapour p.Mi 10. Hazy a.m. i damp p.m. 11. Cloudy a.m. : showets p.m. 12. 
Cloudy a.m. : damp p.m. 13. Showers a.m. : cloudy p.m. 14. Bright a.m. s 
cloudy P.M. 15. Drizzle A.M.: doudy p.m. 16. Cloudy a.m.: rain p.m. 17. 
Cloudy A.M. and p.m. 18, 19. Cloudy a.m. : cloudy, thunder and lightning p.m. 

20. Showers A.M. : rain p.m< 21. Bright a.m.: cloudy p.m. 22. Showers a.m. 
and P.M. 23. Showers, bright a.m. : clear p.m. 24. Cloudy A.it. : rain p.m. 
25. Clear a.m. and p.m. 26, 27. Rain a.m. : cloudy p.m. 28. Clear a.m. t 
showers p.m. 29. Bright a.m. : deAr p.it. 30. Drops a.m. : cleat*, drops p.m. 
31. Cloudy A.M. and p.m. 

Mean temperature of Aug. for twenty-eight previous years ... 54°*99 

Meftn temperature of this month 56 *10 

Mean temperature of Aug. 1854 >..» 55*06 

Average quantity of rain in Aug. tor fifteen previous years ... 2*95 inches. 
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XL. On the Passage of Electric Currents through Rarefied Air. 
By P. RiEss*. 

AN interesting observation has lately been made by M. Gau- 
gain in Paris. He allowed a magneto-induction current 
to pass between metallic knobs enclosed in a glass receiver con- 
taining rarefied air^ one of which knobs^ with the exception of a 
very small portion, was coated with an insulating substancef. 
Besides the glass receiver, or electric egg, a galvanometer was 
introduced into the circuit, the needle of which was strongly 
deflected when the naked knob was negative, t. e. when the 
cui*rent passed from the covered to the naked knob, but suffered 
no deflection when the current was reversed. Thus to the inter- 
ruption current j: of the induction apparatus was ascribed the 
property of passing through the electric egg in one direction 
only, that is, from the coated to the naked knob, and on this 
account the egg was called an electric valve. The following in- 
vestigation will show that this conclusion is unfounded, and that 
the name, at least in the above sense, is inappropriate. 

In order to repeat Gaugain^s experiment, I provided myself 
with a short glass cylinder closed at each end with metallic 
plates; the lower plate, as well as its attached rod and knob, 
with the exception of a small portion of the latter about the size 
of a pin^s head, were coated with melted sealing-wax: about 
three-quarters of an inch above the coated knob was a similar 

* From the Report of the Academy of Science at Berlin, June 18, 1855. 

t Comptes Rendus, vol. xl. p. 640. Phil. Mag. vol. x. p. 207. 

X The induced currents caused by interrupting and closing the circuit of 
the primary or inducing cm'rent, are for the sake of brevity called inter-v 
ruption current and contact current, respectively. 

Phil. Mag, S. 4. Vol. 10. No. 67. Nov. 1855. Y 
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one, naked, at the end of a rod attached to the upper plate. To 
generate the magneto-inductiou current, I used a very efficient, 
apparatus constructed by Siemens and Halske, and formerly de- 
scribed by me^. The induction coil of this apparatus was 2^ 
inches long and 2\ inches broad ; the voltaic current in the pri- 
mary coil, in which lay a bundle of loose iron wires, was closed 
and broken by means of the tongue invented by Wagner, and a 
long time ago introduced by Neef. The circuit of the induction 
coil was closed after introducing into it a galvanometer with an 
astatic system of needles, as well as the before-described glass 
cylinder, in which the air was rarefied to one line of mercury 
pressure/ By means of a commutator, t;he coated knob in the 
cylinder could be made positive or negative by connecting it 
immediately with the one or the other pole of the induction coil. 
That pole of the induction coil will be called positive which de- 
velopes iodine when both poles are connected by a strip of paper 
moistened with a solution of iodide of potassium, and when the 
primary current is broken. This pole can be easily detected by 
first fixing two pointed elastic strips of metal with their points 
opposite one another, so that the distance between the points 
can be changed, and then fastening a strip of thin writing-paper 
between the points. When the points are connected with the . 
poles of the induction coil, and made to approach one another 
until a continuous series of sparks ensues between the two, the 
sparks will be seen to pass on one side of the paper only, pro- 
vided the latter is not perceptibly displaced. It follows from a 
known property of positive electricity, that the point in contact 
with this side of the paper is <;onnected with the positive pole of 
the induction coil. To set the induction apparatus in action, I 
used one of Grove's elements ; but this current being too strong, 
I found it necessary to pull the iron wire half-way out of the 
primary coil. When the coated knob in the cylinder was con- 
nected with the positive pole of the induction coil, the needle of 
the galvanometer was instantly deflected towards a certain side, 
and remained oscillating about 30°. On the other hand, when 
the naked knob was positive, the needle remained for some mo- 
ments motionless, and then moved to a few degrees on one or on 
the other side of the zero of the scale. Hence it really appeared 
as if the interruption current passed easily and completely from 
the covered to the naked knob ; but not at all, or only partially 
and with difficulty, from the naked to the covered knob. This 
explanation of the experiment, however, was contradicted by the 
light in the cylinder, which could be seen in both cases, and, in 
full day with shaded cylinder, appeared to have the same form ; 
further, in the case where the needle was deflected, the light 
* PoggendorflF's Annahn, vol. xci. p. 290, 
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appeared more quiet and uniform than in the other case. After- 
wards I examined the luminous phaenomena more minutely. 
Before having some experience with respect to the above phseno- 
mena in the case of the simplest electric current^ such as that 
of a Leyden battery^ it appeared to me useless to experiment 
farther upon that most complicated of all electric currents which 
the induction apparatus furnishes. 

Experiments on the Leyden Battery, 

I had the following simple and convenient apparatus prepared. 
A cylinder of very thick glass^ 3^ inches high and 1*46 inch 
in interior diameter, was ground perfectly plane at one end^ and 
closed at the other by a brass mounting, which carried a cock 
and a screw for the purpose of being screwed on to the air-pump. 
Projecting into the glass vessel and attached to this mounting is 
a slight brass cylinder, in which a brass rod, carrying a knob at 
one end, can move up and down. The cylinder can be closed 
and made air-tight by placing on the top a glass plate smeared 
with lard. The glass plate has a small hole in its centre, and 
upon it an ivory rod an inch long is cemented, which carries a 
clamp for fixing the conducting wire. A piece of platinum wire 
half a millim. thick descends from the clamp through the ivory 
and is cemented into the glass plate, the latter and the end of the 
wire being ground into one plane. In the plane of the lower 
surface of the glass, therefore, there is a disc of platinum half a 
millim. in diameter, between which and the brass knob beneath 
it electricity can pass. After placing the knob (f ths of an inch in 
diameter) at a distance of ^ths of an inch from the platinum 
surface, the air in the cyUnder was rarefied to about one Une of 
mercury pressure, and the apparatus, together with a sensitive 
electric thermometer, brought into the circuit of an electric bat- 
tery consisting of three jars. The apparatus was so connected 
with the discharging wire, that during the discharge the knob 
in the cyUnder could be made either the positive or the negative 
electrode. In order that the manner of charging the battery 
may be seen, the part of the cylinder which was in connexion 
with the interior of the battery is given in the following table. 
The words '^surface -{-'' show, therefore, that the battery was 
charged with positive electricity ; ^^ knob —" that it was charged 
with negative ; with respect to the direction of the current, it 
will be seen that it was the same in both these cases. 

The following single observations show the degree to which 
the thermometer was heated with different charges of the bat- 
tery ; the knobs of the instrument for measuring the quantity 
of electricity in the battery were half a line distant from one 
another. 

Y2 
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Heat in the discharging circuit when interrupted by air of 
1 line of mercury pressure. 



Qauitlty of electricity. 


Surface 

+ 


Kttob 

+ 


SuH^ 

+ 


Knob 

+ 


Knob 


Svahce 


4 


•6 


10-6 


6*8 


107 


6 


10-2 


5 


8-5 


16 


8-4 


15 


8 


14*3 


6 


13-5 


21-5 


14 


21 


136 


21-3 


7 


187 


29-3 


197 


30 


17-5 


28-8 


Unit of charge ... 


MO 


1-87 


Ml 


1-85 


107 


178 



The following is the result of all the above observations^ 
showing the relation between the heat developed and the direct 
tion of the discharge current : — 

Current from the surface to the knob : heat 100. 
Current from the knob to the surface : heat 108. 

In another series of experiments, the knob in the glass cylin- 
der was 2*7 inches distant from the platinum surface in the glass 
plate. 



Quantity of electricity. 


Surface 


Knob 


Surface 


Knob 


5 
6 
7 

8 
Unit of charge ... 


9-5 
15 
177 
26-3 

M8 


10-3 
137 
18-5 

0-84 


9-2 
15 
17 
27 

116 


7 

10 
13 
18-2 

0-83 



Here is the mean result : — 

Current from the surface to the knob : heat 100. 
Current from the knob to the surface : heat 140. 

In order to employ stronger charges of the battery (up to a 
quantity of electricity equal to 16), I replaced the thin platinum 
wire in the thermometer by a thicker, and found the following 
to be the mean result of four observations : — 

Current from the surface to the knob : heat 100. 
Current from the knob to the surface : heat 130. 

The knob in the glass cylinder was replaced by a horizontal 
brass disc, -f^^ths of an inch in diameter, and 1 line distant from 
the platinum surface in the glass plate. The results were : — 

Current from the surface to the disc : heat 100. 
Current from the disc to the surface : heat 122. 

I removed the disc so that the brass rod alone remained in 
the glass cylinder ; it was 2^^ inches long, and its point was 
l^ths of an inch distant from the platinum surface. The follow- 
ing were the results : — 
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Current from the surface to the rod ; heat 100. 
Current from the rod to the surface : heat 122. 
Lastly, the discharge circuit was elougated by a platinum 
wire, 16 feet long and 0*057 line thick ; the knob was again 
placed in the cylinder at a distance of ^ths of an inch from the 
platinum surface^ and the charge of the battery was increased to 
a quantity of electricity equal to 16. The mean results were : — 

Current from the surface to the knob : heat 100. 
Current from the knob to the surface : heat 105. 

In all the numerous experiments which were instituted^ and 
in which the discharge current of the battery passed through air 
rarefied to 1 or 2 lines of pressure between a small and a com- 
paratively great^ but arbitrarily- shaped metallic surface^ a differ- 
ence was observed in the heating effect upon the discharging 
wire according to the direction of the current ; this difference, 
however, although sometimes greater and sometimes less, was 
always in favour of one and the same direction. From the above 
experiments, it will be seen that the greatest heat was produced 
when the direction of the current was the same as that which, in 
the first-mentioned experiments with a magneto-induction cur- 
rent, produced a very small, or no deflection of the magnetic 
needle. When the discharge current of a Leyden battery passes 
through very rarefied air between a very small and a comparatively 
large metallic surface, the heat produced in the remaining part of 
the discharge circuit is greatest when the current passes from the 
large to the small surface. The meaning of a very small surface 
will be hereafter explained. 

This remarkable and hitherto unknown change in the action 
of an electric discharge is easily explained by known facts. I 
satisfied myself that the battery was equally well discharged 
whatever might have been the direction of the current. As the 
discharge circuit had the same constitution in both cases, the 
difference in the heating power of the current could only be 
occasioned by the method of discharge. It is well known that 
a change in the heating effect, occasioned by a change in the 
method of discharge, can be shown in the clearest possible man- 
ner. When the discharge circuit is interrupted by a thin stratum 
of distilled water placed between metallic plates, and when the 
strongest charge of the battery which will pass noiselessly through 
the water is employed, a delicate electric thermometer is neces- 
sary in order to detect the small amount of heat which is thereby 
produced in the discharge wire. If the plates immersed in water, 
however, are brought inappreciably nearer to one another, the 
discharge passes through with a spark, and at the same time the 
heating effect in the discharge wire is so great that the thermo- 
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meter no longer suffices for its measurement. Again^ when the 
discharge takes place in free air between a knob and a very fine 
pointy whose distance asunder is so regulated that no spark 
ensues, the heating effect in the wire is very small ; whereas it is 
very great if the fine point is replaced by a blunt one, so as to 
cause a spark between the two electrodes. In both cases where 
the spark appeared, the time during which the same quantity of 
electricity was discharged was greatly diminished ; hence, accord- 
ing to a well-known law, the heating effect was greatly increased. 
Exactly in the same manner as we are able to change the mode 
of dischar^ng a battery through water and through free air by 
bringing the electrodes nearer to one another, and by changing 
the form of one of them> we can, as the new experiments show, 
attain the same end in very rare air by diminishing the negative 
electrode. The battery charge can pass through rarefied air, 
between arbittarily^-shaped electrodes, in two essentially diflerent 
ways. In the first, which might be called the glimmering man- 
ner, a reddish luminous cone of air takes part iii the discharge, 
its summit touches the positive electrode, and its base lies always 
at some distance from the negative electrode. The stratum of 
air in contact with a great part of the negative electrode takes 
part in the discharge in a less degree, and glows with a peculiar 
blue light. The second manner of discharge is that which I 
have called discontinuous. A narrow cylinder of air touching 
both electrodes takes part in the discharge, is rendered white 
hot, and burst asunder in the same manner as a metallic wire is 
which connects both electrodes, and whose diameter does not 
exceed a certain limit dependent upon the charge of the battery. 
The glimmering discharge takes place so slowly, that the sur- 
faces of both electrodes remaih uninjured, and only a small 
amount of heat is generated in the whole discharge circuit, 
whereas the discontinuous discharge tears away parts of the elec- 
trodes, scatters them red-hot on all sides, and heats the discharge 
circuit. Whatever may be the distance between the electrodes, 
the glimmering can be converted into the discontinuous discharge 
by increasing the density of the discharged q(uantity of elec- 
tricity, by the admission of air, or, as our late experiments justify 
us in concluding, by diminishing the magnitude of the negative 
electrode. That is to say, if the surface of the negative elec- 
trode be very small in comparison to the surface which, with the 
employed density of the discharged quantity of electricity, would 
have been covered with a glimmering light, the discharge instead' 
of being glimmering will be discontinuous. The recorded ex- 
periments are in complete harmony with this remarkable con- 
clusion. When the direction of the discharge current was from 
tie small platinum surface to the naked knob, the brass rod, and 
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the inferior plate^ that is to say^ when the negative electrode had 
a sufficiently large superficial area^ of the maiiy partial discharges^ 
which^ with decreasing density^ constitute the discharge of the 
battery, a part of the last, owing to their small tension, must 
have passed as glimmering discharges, and thus have exercised 
no heating effect. When, on the contrary, the direction of the 
current was from the kftob to the small platinum surface, the 
negative electrode was limited in magnitude, and a part of the 
glimmering must have been converted into discontinuous dis- 
charges, and thus become effective in heating the circuit. Hence, 
in accordance with experiment, when the discharge passes from 
the surface to the knob, the heat in the remaining part of the 
discharge circuit must be smaller than when the discharge has 
all opposite direction. It is evident that the number of the 
glimmering discharges which become effective by reversing the 
current differs according to the form and distance of the elec- 
trodes. Cases may present themselves where the difference in 
the heating effect is inappreciable; but wherever it does occur^ 
it must be in favour of the stated direction ; and this, without 
exception, I have found experiment to corroborate. The expla- 
nation above given is also supported by ocular evidence. If the 
cylinder is placed in the shade, and observed during the titne 
tnat the discharge passes from the knob to the surface, a brilliant 
light is noticed in the space between the electrodes, whilst the 
knob and rod are but feebly luminous. It may here be remarked^ 
that this brilliant light between the electroaes consists of two 
dazzling colours; at the negative electrode it is reddish-violeti 
at the positive greenish-blue. When, on the contrary, the dis- 
charge passes from the surface to the knob, a broad reddish 
light is observable, not only between the electrodes, but through'- 
out the length of the glass cylinder, and stretching over the 
knob and rod. In the last case, the explanation supposes that 
a great part of the discharges are glimmering. 

In free air, when the discharge spark passes between a very 
small surface and a knob, no difference between the heating 
effects in the discharge circuit is observable when the direction 
of the current is changed. We have yet to examine, therefor^, 
to what degree the rarefaction of the air must be carried in order 
that this difference may be observable. The glass cylinder was 
screwed on to the air-pump and kept in communication with the 
barometer test, the foot and clamp of the cylinder were connected 
with the discharge circuit of the battery, by means of long copper 
wires, after the thermometer had also been introduced into it. 
The knob in the cylinder stood at a distance of ^ths of an inch 
from the small surface. In the following table the heating effects 
corresponding to the unit of charge are given, each of which was 
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calculated from four thermometric observations ; in the fonrtliline 
the heating effect with a positive knob is given, that with a positive 
surface and equal pressure of air being supposed equal to 100. 

Heating effects in the discharge circuit when the latter is 
interrupted by rarefied air. 
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The increase of heat by reversing the discharge in the glass 
cylinder^and thus making the knob the positive instead of the 
negative electrode^ decreases quickly with increasing pressure of 
air> and is no longer perceptible at a pressure of 2^ inches. An 
interesting corroboration of the theorem, that in these experi- 
ments two essentially different kinds of electric discharge are 
involved, is presented by the circumstance, that, in the line A, 
the greatest heat occurs when the air is most dense (3^ inches 
pressure), and, in the line B, when the air is least dense (lyVth 
of an inch pressure). 

In fact, when the greater part of the partial discharges were 
glimmering, the admission of air must have prevented the glim- 
mering, and thereby rendered these discharges effective in the 
generation of heat. When, on the contrary, the majority of the 
partial discharges were discontinuous, the increased quantity cf 
air had the effect of increasing the interval between the several 
partial discharges, and, consequently, of diminishing the heating 
effect. Insomuch as, in reference to this heating effect, these 
opposite actions simultaneously took place in every experiment, 
it cannot appear surprising that sometimes the one, sometimes 
the other action was in excess. Thus, in order to explain the 
observation in the line A with -j^ths of an inch pressure, we 
must assume that by changing the pressure of air from -^^ to 
j^, the effect due to the prevention of the glimmering is in 
excess, whilst at ^ths of an inch pressure the i*etardation of the 
discontinuous discharges is perceptible in the observation. From 
3^ inches pressure upwai'ds only one kind of discharge, the dis- 
continuous, appears to exist, whatever may be the condition of 
the electrodes ; and, in fact, at 2^ inches pressure it was no 
longer possible to detect any difference in the luminous phseno- 
mena in the cylinder when the knob was positive and when it 
was negative. In both cases a bright, broad expanse of light 
was alone visible in the space between the electrodes. 
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As might have been predicted, the discharge of the battery, 
after its passage through air rarefied to ^^^th of an inch pressure, 
produced no deflection of the galvanometer needle. When one 
end of the galvanometer coil was connected with the conductor 
of an electric machine by means of a wire and the cylinder of 
rarefied air, the other end being in connexion with the earth, a 
considerable deflection of the needle was caused by turning the 
machine; no constant change in this deflection, however, was 
observable when the position of the cylinder in the circuit was 
changed, a result which will not surprise when the uncertainty 
of the experiment is considered. 

Eosperiments on the Induction Apparatus, 

The small induction apparatus, described at the commence- 
ment, was excited by means of one of DanielFs elements, and 
the bundle of iron wires half withdrawn from the primary coil. 
The coil of a delicate galvanometer was introduced into the cir- 
cuit of the induction current as well as the glass cylinder used 
with the Leyden battery, containing air rarefied to j^^^th or ^th 
of an inch of pressure ; lastly, a commutator was introduced so as 
to change the direction of the current in the glass cylinder with- 
out altering anything in the remaining part of the circuit. This 
position of the commutator was chosen in order to simplify the 
experiment itself, as well as its description ; if the commutator 
is applied so as to reverse the direction of the induction current 
throughout the whole of its circuit, or, indeed, that of the voltaic 
current in the primary coil, an audible change in the play of the 
tongue connected with the induction apparatus ensues, which 
has the effect of still further complicating the experiment. Within 
the cylinder was a brass knob ^ths of an inch thick, which was 
at first placed at a distance of |^ths of an inch from the platinum 
surface. When the small surface was the positive electrode, that 
is to say, when it was connected with what was at first defined 
to be the positive pole of the induction apparatus, the needle of 
the galvanometer suffered a normal and maximum deflection of 
70°; when the knob was the positive electrode, an abnormal 
deflection of 10°, By a normal or an abnormal deflection is to 
be understood one which does, or does not, correspond with the 
direction of the current. On repeating the experiment, a nor- 
mal deflection of 10^ was obtained when the knob was positive. 
The knob was withdrawn to a distance of 1^^^ inch from the 
platinum surface. The knob being negative, I obtained a nor- 
mal deflection of 40° or 50° ; but when the knob was positive, a 
small abnormal deflection, which afterwards changed to a small 
normal one* When the knob and surface were 2f inches asunder, 
it was necessary to increase the intensity of the induction current, 
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by pushing the bundle of iron wires further into the primary 
coil, in order that the current might traverse the space between 
the electrodes. In both positions of the electrodes the deflection 
was normal, but it was greater with the knob negative than 
positive. A smaller knob, ^^^th of an inch in diameter, wad 
placed at a distance of y^ths of an inch from the small surface 
in the cover. When the knob was negative, the deflection 
amounted to 60^^ and was normal ; when positive, the deflection 
was zero at the moment of closing the circuit, but passed into si 
normal or an abnormal one of 10^. The knob was replaced by 
a horizontal brass disc, y^^ths of an inch in diameter and 1^ inch 
distant from the platinum surface. The disc being negative, the 
deflection was normal, and attained the maximum ; when posi- 
tive, it was abnormal, and amounted to 20^. I varied these ex- 
periments in numerous ways; but the common result of all was, 
that when the small platinum surface ^ras positive, the deflection 
of the needle was always normal, and always occurred imme- 
diately after closing the induction circuit ; when, on the contrary, 
that surface was negative, the deflection was sluggish and retro- 
grade. That in the last case the deflection is sometimes ab* 
normal, has been observed also by M. Gaugain, who, had he 
taken the observation sufficiently into consideration, would not 
have been led to the erroneous conclusion which he has drawn 
from his experiments. For there are undoubtedly two oppositely 
directed induction currents acting in these experiments: the 
interruption current, in reference to which the poles of the in- 
duction coil have been defined ; and the contact current, in refer- 
ence to which the names of the poles of the induction coil must 
be changed. The action of the two opposite currents cfin be 
demonstrated by means of a decomposing apparatus still more 
successfully than by the galvanometer. Besides the galvano- 
meter and the cylinder of rarefied air, in which a knob was placed 
|ths of an inch from the small surface, two platinum points were 
introduced into the induction circuit ; they were about one inch 
asunder, and stood on a piece of paper moistened with iodide of 
potassium. As before, the commutator changed the direction 
of the induction current in the glass cylinder alone. Wheti the 
small surface in the cylinder was connected with the positive 
pole of the induction coil, the stain of iodine in seven successive 
experiments appeared only under that platinum point which was 
positive in reference to the interruption current ; when, on the 
contrary, the surface was in communication with the negative 
pole, the stain of iodine in thirteen experiments appeared eight 
times under the other platinum point alone, and five times under 
both points. The knob in the cylinder was next placed l^j^ 
inch distant from the small surface : when the latter was posi- 
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tive> the iodine stain appeared five times under the above-defined 
positive platinum point ; when the surface was negative, four 
times under the other point. When the whole current of a mag- 
neto-indiictidn apparatus is transmitted through very rarefied air, 
between a very small and a comparatively great surface, the inter- 
ruption current alone traverses the space between the surfaces when 
the sfnall one, in reference to that current^ is positive ; when, on 
the contrary, the small surface is negative with respect to the in- 
terruption current, the contact current is also transmitted. 

It has long been known, that, on account of the small tension 
possessed by the contact current, the interruption current is the 
only one which can traverse a space of air. According to Poggen- 
dora*, this small tension of the contact current results from the 
production of a closed conducting circuit in the neighbourhood 
of the induction coil when the primary circuit is closed. Thus, 
although M. Gaugain concluded from his experiments, that, with 
a certain form of the electrodes, the interruption current did not 
pass through very rarefied air, it follows from the present inves- 
tigation, that in reality both the contact current and the inter- 
ruption current are transmitted in this case. Consequently, if 
the term valve is still applied to Gaugain's apparatus, it must be 
considered as a valve for the contact ciu*rent, and not for the 
interruption current. A glance at the luminous phsenomenon 
furnishes a corroboration of the above theorem, if, indeed, any 
were required. In order that the light might be more sharply 
defined, I had the bi*ass knob in the cylinder, as well as the disc, 
stained black so as not essentially to injure the conduction at 
their surfaces. When the small surface was positive, the lumi- 
nous phsenomenon was the same as that which takes place be- 
tween two equal knobs, and which has often been described. A 
small, well-defined cone of reddish light extended from the small 
surface to the negative electrode, and ended at some distance 
therefrom, so that between the base of the cone and the negative 
electrode a broad dark space remained. The whole surface of 
the negative electrode, whether its form was that of a knob or a 
disc, was surrounded by a beautiful blue light which stretched 
also over the rod. The light was throughout equally bright and 
quiescent. When, on the contrary, the small surface was nega- 
tive, the light began immediately to flicker and change its in- 
tensity. When the current had been previously regulated so as 
to produce a very small deflection of the magnetic needle, or 
none at all, the form of the light was much the same as before. 
The reddish light of the positive electrode only was less distinctly 
defined : it extended itself until it reached the negative electrode 
without leaving a free dark space. The negative electrode itself 
* Phil. Mag. vol. x. p. 124. 
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was only partially surrounded by a blue light, that is to say, it 
extended only over the anterior hemisphere of the knob or the 
anterior surface of the disc. When the current was increased, the 
blue light was confined to a still smaller space, and was momen- 
tarily hidden by the broad reddish sheaf of light which extended 
between the electrodes. When these luminous phaenomena have 
been once observed in the dark, it is easy to recognize them 
in daylight by merely shading the cylinder, whatever connexion 
the electrodes may have with the induction coil. 

The experiments with the Leyden battery serve to explain 
the phaenomena of the induction apparatus. It has been shown 
that the electricity in the battery generates a less amount of heat 
in the discharge circuit when it is transmitted through rarefied 
air from the small to the large surface. The same takes place 
with the interruption current of the induction apparatus. A 
brass disc was placed in a glass cylinder at a distance of 1 line 
from the small surface in the cover, and the cylinder, together 
with the delicate electric thermometer, introduced into the cir- 
cuit of the induction coil. The heat produced was in general 
small, but considerably smaller when the direction of the inter- 
ruption current was from the small to the large surface. When 
the large disc was negative, the liquid in the thermometer sunk 
from 1 to 3 lines ; when that disc was positive, from 5 to 6 
lines. I obtained a constant result by allowing the current 
passing from the great to the small surface to continue for some 
time, until the liquid in the thermometer attained its lowest 
position ; the sudden reversion of the current immediately caused 
the liquid to rise. By simultaneously introducing a galvano- 
meter into the circuit, it was found that the greatest heat was 
produced when the deflection of the needle was smallest, and 
the smallest heat when the deflection was greatest. With the 
Leyden battery no doubt can be entertained that the change in 
the heating eflfect is occasioned by a change in the method of 
discharge, that an increased heating eflcct is produced by con- 
verting the slow glimmering discharge into the much more 
quickly completed discontinuous discharge. If a similar change 
in the discharge of the interruption current of the induction 
apparatus be assumed, the cause of the changed action will be 
the same, and that of the passage of the contact current will be 
found. From experiments with the Leyden battery, it is known 
that the conversion of the glimmering into the discontinuous 
discharge occasions a less deflection in a galvanometer introduced 
into the circuit, as well as a diminution in the quantity of any 
substance decomposed in the circuit. Whilst the glimmering 
discharge does not injure the electrodes, the discontinuous dis- 
charge tears parts of them away, and scatters the incandescent 
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particles in the space between the electrodes. This space will 
Consequently conduct electricity better, and the contact current 
can pass as a glimmering discharge. That for the transmission 
of this current a perfect conductor is not necessary, is proved by 
the fact that the same can be transmitted through a long strip 
of tolerably moistened paper. • These premises being granted> 
the observed actions of the induction current can be deduced 
without difficulty. When the whole current of the induction 
apparatus is passed through well-rarefied air, between a small 
and a large surface, and the direction of the interruption current 
is from the small to the large surface, this current alone is trans- 
mitted, and that as a glimmering discharge: in the discharge 
circuit, therefore^, only a small amount of heat will be generated, 
a galvanometer will be strongly and constantly deflected in one 
direction, and an electrolyzable substance will be decomposed in 
the ordinary manner, so that a certain constituent of the same will 
be separated at a certain electrode. If the direction of the current 
be reversed, so that the interruption current pass through the 
rarefied air from the great to the small surface, this current will 
suffer partial discontinuous discharge ; hence a greater heat will 
be produced in the discharge circuit, the deflection in the galva- 
nometer will be less, and a smaller quantity of the electroljrte 
will be decomposed. These actions will be modified by the 
gUmmering discharge of the contact current, which can now 
pass in consequence of the greater conductibihty of the space, 
its heating action will be weak, the deflection and decomposition 
which it causes will both be strong, and in direction opposed to 
the corresponding actions of the interruption current. The de- 
flection of the needle, therefore, can be still further diminished, 
or destroyed, or even reversed; the separation of a particular 
constituent at the former electrode may be prevented, or it may 
even be disengaged at the opposite electrode; or, lastly, the 
effects of both currents may remain perceptible : the constituent 
in question may be separated at both electrodes, and the needle 
may be deflected sometimes on one side, sometimes on the other. 
In fact, this changeability in the result takes place, not only in 
different experiments, but frequently in the same experiment ; 
nor can it surprise one who reflects that it is produced by the 
changeable successive action of two opposite currents. On the 
contrary, with the former direction of the induction current, the 
result, being influenced by one current only, is always essentially 
the same. 

Though not immediately connected with the subject in hand, 
I may here remind the reader of a paradoxical fact upon which 
some hght may, perhaps, be thrown by the above-proved influence 
of the interruption current upon the passage of the contact 
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current. When the current of a ' powerful voltaic battery is 
allowed to pass in a luminous manner between two wires in free 
air, the wire which forms the positive electrode is more heated 
than the other, and is the first to become incandescent and to 
fuse. When, on the contrary, the current of an induction ap- 
paratus is allowed to pass with sparks between two equal wire 
points in air, that wire only becomes incandescent and fuses 
which forms the negative electrode of the interruption current, 
and which, as I have long ago shown, can be easily recognized 
by the covering of blue glimmering hght upon it. Hitherto 
this paradox has not been solved. Is it not possible that the 
interruption current, part of which apparently passes here as a 
glimmering discharge, has but little heating effect, but on the 
other hand increases the conductibility of the space, and facili- 
tates the passage of the contact current, which manifests itself 
principally by the incandescence of the wire end ? It would then 
be the positive electrode of the latter current which produced the 
greatest heat, so that between the action of a voltaic and that of 
an induction current no difference would exist. This would be 
a very simple and acceptable solution of the paradox. 



The above research by Prof. Riess was communicated to the 
Academy of Berlin on the 18th of June, and shortly afterwards, 
on the 30th of July, M. Gaugain made another communication 
to the Academy of Paris ^^On the Electric Conductibility of Air *.^' 
Having shown in a preceding communication t, that, within 
certain limits, the conductibility of air appeared to decrease with 
its density, he deemed the fact of sufficient theoretical import- 
ance to demand re-examination, with a view of more completely 
substantiating the fact. In his last research, the apparatus de- 
scribed under the name of an electric valve was sometimes em- 
ployed, and sometimes simple tubes with metallic wires for elec- 
trodes. The general result obtained with all the apparatus was 
the same. When the induced currents of Ruhmkorff^s apparatus 
were passed through air whose density was gradually diminished, 
the intensity of the electricity, as shown by a galvanometer, 
began at first to increase (departing from the atmospheric 
pressure), attained a maximum, afterwards began to decrease, 
and finally attained a minimum value when the vacuum was as 
perfect as possible. The density of air corresponding to the 
maximum intensity of current varied with the magnitude and 
disposition of the apparatus, with the distance between the elec- 
trodes, and with the superficial magnitude of the latter. At one 

* Convptes Rendus, vol. xh. p. 152, 

t Ibid. vol. xl. p. 640, and Phil. Mag. vol. x. p. 207. 
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time this density was as low as 2 millims.^ at another as high as 
50 millims. In general, when the negative electrode presented 
a large surface, and the thickness of the air traversed by the cur- 
rent was considerable, the period during which the intensities 
increased was of great extent, and that during which they de- 
creased scarcely appreciable ; on the other hand, when the surface 
of the negative electrode was very small, the period during which 
the intensities increased embraced only a small number of de- 
grees, that during which they decreased being greatly extended. 
When the electric valve was employed, the intensity of current, 
corresponding to the most perfect vacuum an ordinary machine 
is capable of producing, was sensibly equal to zero ; with tubes 
containing electrodes of metallic wire, the intensity of current 
corresponding to the most perfect vacuum wa^ always a maximum, 
but never zero, and in these cases the period during which the 
intensities diminished was not well defined so long as the distance 
between the electrodes was small. 

The manner in which Prof. Riess would view these results 
is already known; the following explanation is proposed by M, 
Gaugain: — "When an electric current traverses a space con- 
taining air, the resistance with which it meets ought to vary, as 
in the case of liquids, with the mean section of the gaseous space 
which serves to conduct the same. The dimensions of this 
space cannot, it is true, be immediately ascertained, though it is 
natural to suppose that they are closely related to those of the 
sheaf of light which is observable. This hypothesis being ad- 
mitted, we must conclude that when the negative electrode pre- 
sents a large surface, the mean section of the current continually 
increases with the increased rarefaction of the air, for experiment 
proves that in this case the sheaf of light continually expands. 
The result is, that the increased section compensates, in a certain 
measure, for the diminution of conductibility, which is a conse- 
quence of the diminution of the elastic force of the air. When, 
on the contrary, the surface of the negative electrode is very 
limited, the conducting space formed by the reunion of the 
elementary currents cannot dilate, nothing compensates for the 
diminished conductibility, and consequently this diminution 
manifests itself.^^ 

After observing that in the above explanation it is assumed 
that the same laws which govern the transmission of currents 
through liquids also apply to gases, M. Gaugain cites an expe- 
riment as an additional justification of the assumption. An 
air-pump receiver was procured, in the upper part of which was 
a copper rod sliding, air-tight, in a leather Dox; after exhausting 
the air under the receiver, the plate of the air-pump was con- 
nected with one pole of lluhmkorfi'^s apparatus, and the rod with 
the other; the usual sheaf of light was seen between the copper 
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rod and the plate of the air-pump. An insulated thin disc of 
tin was now placed between the electrodes, at a distance of 5 or 
6 centimetres from each of them; the luminous appearance 
within the receiver was completely changed. When the current 
traversed the cylinder from top to bottom, a cone of red light 
descended from the copper rod, and the upper surface of the disc 
was covered with a blue light ; a second cone of red light de- 
scended from the lower surface of the disc, and a second covering 
of blue light surrounded the exhausting tube of the air-pump. 
Thus the tin disc constituted a double pole, in exactly the same 
manner as when a metallic disc is placed between the electrodes 
in a liquid electrolyte, its surfaces become contrary poles, and 
the resistance in the circuit, instead of being diminished, is in- 
creased. This fact being established, the copper rod was next 
depressed so that its lower extremity approached the tin disc ; 
the latter was then pierced as a sheet of paper would have been, 
and the current passed unbroken through the tube which was 
formed ; only one cone of red light, only one dark space, and 
only one blue covering was then seen. M. Gaugain considers 
this a decisive proof that electricity suffers resistance in its pass- 
age from a solid to a gaseous, or from a gaseous to a solid body ; 
" for it is clear,*^ says he, '^ that the obstacle which compels the 
current to pierce the tin disc does not proceed from the resist- 
ance due to the metal itself, inasmuch as this resistance is much 
more feeble than that of the air displaced by the tin.*' 

The conductibility of the partial vacuum obtained by means 
of an air-pump being so small, it was natural to expect that the 
more perfect one in a barometer tube would be still less con- 
ductible. M. Gaugain proved this by connecting the poles of 
Kuhmkorff's apparatus with the mercury, and with a platinum 
wire fused into the top of an ordinary barometer tube. He 
found it impossible to obtain the least appearance of light in the 
barometer chamber when the distance from the summit of the 
mercurial column to the platinum wire exceeded 3 or 4 millims., 
although he employed six of Bunsen's cells. 

This result is in opposition to one obtained by M. Masson, 
and communicated to the Academy on the 7th of February, 1853; 
but M. Gaugain accounts for this divergence satisfactorily. In 
fact, the greatest possible care is necessary to expel the air and 
moisture in the barometer tube ; indeed, when all precautions 
have been taken and a vacuum obtained which will not allow the 
induced currents to pass, the application of a spirit-lamp to the 
top of the tube for a few moments is sufficient, although it may 
have become cool afterwards, to make the vacuum conduct the 
currents again. It appears that the tubes used by Masson were 
heated by a lamp after the introduction of the mercury, and 
hence his results. 
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XLI* On the Molepdar Comtitution of Cry^iab* . 
j3^. J^BiBS I). Dana, . 

To the Editors of ibe Phibiophical Magazine and Jmrnial. 
OentlemeNj' 

IN a communicatioii.ta jroiir Journai for Angiist last^ by Mi^ ' 
B. T. Forster^ the author msJces a atatement which I b^ 
the privilege of correcting. 

Mr. Forster says, speaking of my views on twin-crystals, 
published in the American Journal of Science for 1886, that the 
ideas "were directly borrowed from Sir David Brewster,'^ and' 
that the paper by Sir David, cpntaining his views> ^ was quoted 
hy Dana in the American Journal of Science, and formedthe basis 
of his investigations, without, however, being acknowledged/' 

At the time of this "quoting by Dana'' in 1832, I was still 
in my teens, and for fourteen years afterwards I had no con- 
nexion with the American Journal, and was not in expectation 
of any such connexion. Instead of Sir David Brewer's paper 
forming the basis of my investigations, I had not at that time, 
culpable though it may appear, perused his paper. The con- 
clusions were mainly arrived at during a cruise at sea in the 
years 1838 and 1834, when I had by me only a copy of Phillips's 
' Mineralogy,' from the measurements of crystals in which ex- 
cellent work, not knowing at that time in my solitude what 
had been done by others, I devised also the Haiiyan method of 
crystallographic calculation. In my paper, published in 1836, 
I cite the opinion of Voltz as to the existence of three axes of 
attraction in molecules, and obviously do not claim originality 
on that point, the main one in which the theories agree. In a 
later paper in the American Journal of Science, 1847, vol. iv. 
p. 169, on " Cohesion," I have alluded to the observations of 
Sir David Brewster, and made a citation from his paper. The 
views I have brought forward are different from his in my regard- 
ing the axial dimensions of the molecule to be those of the cry- 
stal, and not a resultant between the pressure from the combining 
attraction and the dimensions: and on the subject of twin-crystals, 
I am not yet aware that anything has been written by Sir David. 

I have the highest admiration for the labours of Sir David 
Brewster, and on the points of difference, while sustaining my 
own opinions, would not venture to affirm my own correctness, 
knowing that the subject of molecules is the last that science 
wUl clear up. I write, not to make claims of originality, but 
simply to correct an erroneous statement, and disavow all inten- 
tional injustice. 

Very respectfully, your obedient Servant, 
New Haven, Conn., James D. Dana. 

September 15, 1865. 

Phil. Mag. S. 4. Vol. 10, No. 67. Nov. 1855. Z 
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XLII. On certain curwua Motions observable at the Surfaces of 
Wine and other Alcoholic Liquors. By Jamais Thomson, 
A.M., CE., Belfast*. 

THE phsenomena of capillary attraction in liquids are ac- 
counted for, according to the generally received theory of 
Dr. Young, by the existence of forces equivalent to a tension of 
the surface of the liquid, uniform in alt directions, and indepen- 
dent of the form of the surface. The tensile force is not the 
same in different liquids. Thus it is found to be much less in 
alcohol than in water. This fact affords an explanation of several 
very curious motions observable, under various circumstances, at 
the surfaces of alcoholic liquors. One part of these phsenomena 
is, th^t if, in the middle of the surface of a glass of water, a 
small quantity of alcohol or strong spirituous liquor be gently 
introduced, a rapid rushing of the surface is found to occur out- 
wards from the place where the spirit is introduced. It is made 
more apparent if fine powder be dusted on the surface of the 
water. Another part of the phsenomena is, that if the sides of 
the vessel be wet with water above the general level surface of 
the water, and if the spirit be introduced in sufficient quantity 
in the middle of the vessel, or if it be introduced near the side, 
the fluid is even seen to ascend the inside of the glass until it 
accumulates in some^ places to such an extent, that its weight 
preponderates and it falls down again. The manner in which I 
explain these two parts of the phsenomena is, that the more 
watery portions of the entire surface, having more tension than 
those which are more alcoholic, drag the latter briskly away, 
sometimes even so as to form a horizontal ring of liquid high up 
round the interior of the vessel, and thicker than that by which 
the interior of the vessel was wet. Then the tendency is for the 
various parts of this ring or line to run together to those parts 
which happen to be most watery, and so there is no stable equi- 
librium, for the parts to which the various portions of the Hquid 
aggregate themselves soon become too heavy to be sustained, 
and so they fall down. 

The same mode of explanation, when carried a step further, 
shows the reason of the curious motions commonly observed in 
the film of wine adhering to the inside of a wine-glass, when the 
glass> having been partially filled with wine, has been shaken so 
as to wet the inside above the general level of the surface of the 
liquid; for, to explain these motions, it is only necessary further 
to bring under consideration that the thin fihn adhering to the 

* Communicated by the Author, having been read at the Meeting of the 
British Association at Glasgow. 
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inside of the glass must very quickly become more watery than 
the rest, on account of the evaporation of the alcohol contained 
in it being more rapid than the evaporation of the water. 

That this part of the explanation is correct, or that these 
motions of the film in the wine-glass are really due to evapora- 
tion, may be shown by a very decisive experiment. If a vial be 
partly fiUed with wine and shaken, and then allowed to rest, no 
motion of the kind described will be found to occur in the thin 
film wetting the inside, provided that the vial be kept corked. 
On the cork being removed, however, and the air contained in 
the vial, and saturated with the vapour of wine, being withdrawn 
by a tube, so as to be replaced by fresh air capable of producing 
evaporation, a liquid film is instantly to be seen creeping up the 
interior of the vial with thick or viscid-looking pendent streams 
descending from it like a fringe from a curtain. These appear- 
ances are quite of the same kind as those met with in the open 
wine-glass. 

Another experiment may be made to show, in a very striking 
way, the phsenomenon of the more watery portion of the surface 
of a mixed liquid drawing itself away from the more alcohoUc 
portion as follows : — If water be poured to the depth of about 
a tenth of an inch or less on a flat silver tray or marble slab, 
previously cleaned from any film which could hinder the water 
from thorpughly wetting its surface ; and if then a Uttle alcohol 
or wine be laid on the middle of that water, immediately the 
water will rush away from the middle, leaving a deep hollow 
there, and indeed leaving the tray bare of all Hquid except an 
exceedingly thin film of the spirit, which continues always thin- 
nest close to the margin of the water, because the water draws 
out to itself every portion of the spirit which approaclies close 
to its margin. 

The experiment alluded to near the commencement of the 
present paper, in which spirit was to be introduced into the 
middle of a surface of water previously dusted over with fine 
powder, may be well conducted as follows : — ^A tube for supply- 
ing the spirit should be provided*, which may be three or four 
ii^ches long, half an inch or three-quarters in diameter, and ter- 
minating at bottom in a small open point, which, if found too 
wide, may be partially stopped by the insertion of a piece of thick 
soft thread, such as a strand from the wick of a spirit-lamp. A 
knot on the thread inside of the tube wiU serve as a valve to cur- 
tail or stop the flow of the spirit when required. The surface of 
the water should be dean and free from any kind of pellicle, 

* The tube of a small glass syringe as sold by apothecaries will serve 
the purpose well. 

Z2 
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such as is often met with^ and is sometimes not easily avoided. 
It should then be lightly dusted over with some fine powder not 
apt to be quickly wet : Lycopodium powder will serve the pur- 
pose. Then the tube filled with spirit is to be dipped with its 
open point into the surface of the water, and instantly a nearly 
circular patch round the point of the tube will be seen occupied 
with liquid rushing outwards and completely divested of the 
covering of powder, while on the part outside of that patch there 
will be «een, by the motions of the powder, one, two, three, or 
many radial streams flowing outwards from the middle, and other 
return streams or eddies flowing backwards to the margin of the 
patch, on arriving at which each particle seems suddenly as if 
driven outwards with a rapid impulse. The margin of the cen- 
tral patch is usually to be seen formed like as of leaves of a plant 
growing out all round, and some superimposed on others, and 
idl in rapid motion. The nature and causes of these forms of 
the margin, and of the eddies outside of the margin, I have not 
as yet been able satisfactorily to explain. 

Another experiment may be made which is quite in accordance 
with the explanations already given, and which, being due to con- 
densation of alcohol on a siirface of water, is interesting when 
viewed in comparison with that in which the motions were shown 
to be produced by evaporation: — If a silver spoon, perfectly 
wetted with water so that a thin film adheres to it, be held over 
an open cup or vessel containing strong alcohol, the surface of 
the liquid will become greatly agitated with numerous motions, 
whibh are to be attributed to the unequal and varying condensa- 
tion of the vapour of the alcohol at different parts of the surface 
of the film, according as the vapour is wafted about in fiimes by 
the air. 

While engaged in the investigation of the phaenomena which 
I have now described, my attention has been turned to some 
other very interesting phaenomena previously observed by Mr. 
Cornelius Yarley, and described by him in the fiftieth volume of 
the Transactions of the So^ety of Arts. He observed with the 
aid of the microscope numerous motions of extremely curious 
and wonderful characters in fluids undergoing evaporation. 
Although I have not yet had it in my power to examine into all 
the phsenomena he has discovered relative to these motions, yet 
I think that many of them, or all, are to be explained according 
to the principles 1 have now proposed. 

I have not had access to the Transactions of the Society of 
Arts to read Mr. Varley^s paper in full, but I quote the follow- 
ing abstract of his results from Queckett's 'Treatise on the 
Microscope,' 1st ed. p. 418: — "The plan recommended is as . 
foUows : take an animalcule-cage of moderate size, and upon the 
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tablet place a drop of turpentine or spirits of wine^ &c.^ then 
slide over it the thin glass cover, but do not compress the fluid 
very much; the microscope being placed in the vertical po- 
sition, and provided with a magnifying power from 40 to 100 
diameters, the contents of the cage are to be examined in thie 
same way as if animalcules were contained in it. As the evapo- 
ration of either of these fluids takes place, numerous currents 
and vortices will be seen, especially if a small quantity of finely- 
powdered coal be ground into them; the particles of coal being 
very light, are held in suspension whilst the evaporation is going 
on, and are whirled about by the currents in different directions/' 
The following fluids Mr. Varley has given as th^ best for the 
illustration of the currents : — 

'^ 1. A drop of spirits of wine^ or of naphtha, exhibits two, 
three, or four vorticed or pentres of circulation, according to the 
size of the drop ; and if these vortices are viewed laterally, the 
lines of particles will be seen forming obUque curves from top to 
bottom of the drop. 

^' 2. Oil of turpentine shows a rapid circulation in two conti- 
nuous spirals, one to the right, the other to the left, around the 
drop. These meet in the opposite diameter, from which the 
particles are carried slowly across the diameter to the place of 
starting, and this continues while there is fluid enough to let it 
be seen. 

" 3. If, however, the drop does not exceed one-tenth of an 
inch in diameter, it presents the appearance of particles conti- 
nually rising up in the middle, and radiating in gentle curves 
to the circumference. 

" 4. If the liquid be put into a very small vial, similar motions 
are perceived, the particles when they have reached the side of 
the vial going down to rise up afterwards in the centre or 
axis. 

"5. If a bubble of air be enclosed in the liquid, motions 
similar to those described in No. 2 are observed in the part im- 
mediately in contact with the bubble. 

*' 6. In a flat drop of new wine laid on the tablet or disc of 
the aquatic live-box, but not compressed by the cover, the motion 
was a regular uniform circulation, the particles rising from below 
at one end of the drop, then passing straight across on the sur- 
face, and descending at the other end.'' 
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XLIII. On Pressures of Saturated Vtqxmrs. 
By W. J. Macquobn Bankine^ CJB., F.R.S. ' 

To the Editors of the Philosophical Magazine and Journal. 

Gentlemen^ 

IN consequence of some remarks which have been addressed 
to me respecting my letter on the above subject in the 
Number of your Magazine for October, I think it desirable to 
explain, that the formula 

logP=A-l-^- (2) 

is in no way deduced from the formula 

logP=a— i.logT , (3) 

and that the coefficients A, B, C are not functions of a, b, c. In 
fact, the formula (2) was suggested as probable by the hypothesis 
of an attraction between the liquid and its vapour, as explained 
in the Numbers of your Magazine for December 1851 and Decem- 
ber 1854 j and A, B, G are part of an indefinite series of con- 
stants determined empirically, so as to agree with M. Begnault^s 
experiments; while (3) is the result of an independent hypo- 
thesis as to a condition of saturated vapour, which may, as I 
have already stated, prove to be purely ideal, and respecting 
which, therefore, I refrain from entering into detailed investiga- 
tions until we possess exact data as to the densities of vapours. 
The formula of Professor Holtzmann, 

logP=a-.^ 

appears to be nearly the same with that of Boche„ and may be 
held to constitute uig first approximation towards the law of the 
maximum pressure of vapours. 

I have the honour to be. Gentlemen, 

Your m6st obedient Servant, 

W. J. Macquobn Bankine* 
Glasgow, October 1, 1855. 

P.S* Since the above remarks were written. Sir John Lubbock 
has done me the favour to send me a table showing the differ-^ 
ences between the results of his formula (1) and those of the 
experiments of M. Begnault on steam ; the three constants in 
the formula having been determined from the same data with 
those in the formula published by me in 1849, viz. the pressures 
of steam at 26°-86, lOOP, and 220° Centigrade. 

These differences are, on the whole, greater than those result- 
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ing from my formula (2) ; but still they are so small as to lead 
to the following conclusion : — that to Sir John Lubbock belongs 
the merit of having in 1 840 first proposed a formula containing 
three constants only, which is capable of giving the pressures of 
* vapours with a near approximation to accuracy throughout the 
whole range of existing experiments. 

W. J, Macquobn Bankine. 
Glasgow, October 6, 1855. 



XLIV. On the Magnetic Variation in the Vicinity of the Cape of 
Good Hope. By Colonel Edward Sabine, Treas. Sf V.P.R.S. 

To the Editors of the Philosophical Magazine and Journal. 

Gentlemen, 13 Ashley Place, Oct. 16, 1865. 

IF you should have room for the accompanying communication 
in your November Number, you will oblige me by its in- 
sertion. 

I remain. 

Your obedient Servant, 

Edward Sabine. 

In a letter which has been printed and circulated by the Board 
of Trade, addressed to Mr. Hartnup of the Liverpool Observa* 
toiy, by Captain Klein of the Dutch Bark ^ Magdalena,' who 
had been supplied at Liverpool, in April 1854, with a set of the 
marine meteorological instruments which had been made under 
the superintendence of the Kew Committee of the British Asso- 
ciation, and verified at the Kew Observatory, it is satisfactory to 
read the testimony of an obviously experienced navigator in 
regard to the efficiency of the Kew marine barometer. Captain 
Klein remarks, ^^ I never observed with such a nice and beautiful 
working instrument as the Kew model barometer. With the 
greatest motion of the vessel it makes no greater jump than half 
a tenth ; while at the same time it is so very sensitive, that the 
series will give a correct idea of the atmospheric tides/' Captain 
Klein's testimony cannot but be very satisfactory to the gentlemen 
of the Kew Committee, and yel more so to Messrs. Welch and 
Adie, by whose ingenuity and pains the prevailing faults in the 
ordinary construction of the marine barometer have been greatly 
surmounted, whilst the price of the instrument has been reduced 
to about two-thirds of its usual previous amount. 

The object of the Board of Trade in printing and circulating 
Captain Klein's letter, was doubtless a desire to make his expe- 
rience of the good performance of these barometers known 
amongst the owners and masters of our merchant ships, with 
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the view of introducing the use of these instruments more exten- 
sively in our mercantile marine^ — an object which may be further 
promoted by making Captain Klein's opinion known to the 
readers of the Philosophical Magazine. 

But the particular object of this communication is not so much 
to give additional currency to the Captain's commendation of the 
Kew barometer^ as to notice a remark of his which occurs sub- 
sequently in the same printed letter^ regarding maps of the mag- 
netic variation. The remark is as follows : — " It was surprising 
to see how incorrect the variation charts are : my results differed 
often greatly from Raper's approximations^ and I should fre- 
quently have wavered had I not invariably obtained the same 
amount as was indicated by the last observations made on land.'' 
With respect to one of the authorities to which Captain Klein 
refers, viz. ^^ Raper's approximations/' I have of course nothing 
to say ; I am not myself acquainted with the work ; but as being 
myself the author of a recent Map of the Variation over the 
North and South Atlantic Oceans, I could not but be solicitous, 
on reading Captain Klein's remark, to obtain a knowledge of 
any inaccuracies within the limits of that map which might 
appear to be substantiated by his observations ;' and having un- 
derstood that the observations had been placed in the hands of 
Dr. Buys Ballot, Director of the Marine Meteorological Depart- 
ment in Holland, I wrote to that gentleman requesting him to 
communicate to me any particulars contained in them which 
might appear to be at variance with the variation lines in my 
map, to which I knew Dr. Buys Ballot had the means of referring. 
' I may here notice, that as the accuracy of my map rests wholly 
on the accuracy of the observations which were coordinated in 
its construction, I can have no motive whatsoever for not being 
glad to receive corrections, if more accurate observations are pro- 
duced than those which were at my command when the map was 
constructed ; and that for the express purpose of obtaining such 
corrections (should any appear to be required) by means of the 
officers of the Dutch Navy, who have the general reputation of 
being careful and skilful navigators^ I presented several copies 
of my map a short time after it was published to Chevalier Swart, 
Hydrographer of the Dutch Navy, for distribution among Dutcl^ 
officers. The chief peculiarities in this map which might be con- 
sidered to add to its practical value, were, that it was constructed 
in all its parts for one and the same epoch, viz. 1840; that no 
other observations than those of contemporaneous, or very nearly 
contemporaneous date, were employed in its construction ; that 
all the observations on which it was based were engraved on the 
face of the map ; and that a memoir was attached to it in which 
these observations were discussed, and their corrections, either 
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for local attraction if made on board ship^ or for the difference 
of epoch if any^ were carefully stated ; and a table was also 
given referring to different latitudes and longitudes, by which the 
variation in any particular locality within the limits of the iuap 
might be approximately corrected for any other epoch (not venr 
distant from 1840)^ conformably to the secular change which 
had taken place in the previous half century, or more exactly 
between 1787 and 1840. 

Dr. Buys BaUot has kindly engaged to famish me with a full 
account, both of Captain Klein's observations and of others made 
in the Dutch frigate ^De Ruyter/ in a similar voyage between Ba- 
tavia and Amsterdam. It appears that a large portion of these 
observations apply to other parts of the ocean than those com- 
prised in my map ; but the vicinity of the Cape of Good Hope, 
which is included in that map, is specially pointed out by Dr. 
Buys Ballot as a locaUty in which the Dutch observations are at 
variance with the maps. Dr. Buys Ballot writes as follows : — 
'^ It is true that the corrections for local attraction are not applied 
(in the Dutch observations) in strictly due manner ; but I have 
persuaded myself that since the locsd attraction was very small 
in those two vessels, and did not exceed 4P in any direction, this 
error could not affect the conclusions in any appreciable manner : 
therefore I think that really the maps give in the vicinity of the 
Cape a too great westerly variation.'' 

If I could entertain the slightest doubt about the accuracy of 
the variation as given in my map for the vicinity of the Cape of 
Good Hope, I should most readily wait for the particqlars which 
Dr. Buys BaUot is good enough to promise to furnish me ; but 
I think that I am able to show that the variation in that locality 
as given in the map, whether it be taken for 1840 or for the 
present time, rests on too solid a foundation to be shaken by 
observations, however carefully made on shipboard, but which 
are uncorrected for the ship's attraction. 

On reference to the memoir accompanying the map -(Phil. 
Trans. 1849, part 2. art. xii.), it will be seen that the first in im- 
portance amongst the authorities for the variation at the Cape 
of Good Hope are the observations at the magnetic observatory 
at that station, giving as a mean result 29^ 7'. The only doubt 
that could attach to a determination made with every care and 
precaution, and with the excellent instrumental means of a fixed 
magnetic observatory, resting also in this case on vears of obser- 
vation, would be the possibility of the existence of station error, 
viz. possible local deviation occasioned by rocks of particular 
character in the vicinity of the observatory affecting the needle); 
but this is a matter which has been long since set at rest by 
the strict accordance which has been found between the results 
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obtained at the observatory itself^ and at stations distant £rom 
it a few miles in different directions. Amongst these may 
be named the variations most carefully observed by Admiral Du 
Petit Thouars in False Bay in April 1839 (29'' 9^, and by Sir 
James Clark Boss in Simon's Bay in April 1840 (29^23'). The 
general result is also confirmed by nearly cotemporaneous obser- 
vations (1837 to 1845)^ made at sea in the vicinity of the Cape 
by Admirals YaiUant and Du Petit Thouars, and Captains Sir 
James Clark Boss, Cro2der, Moore and Clark, which are detailed 
in the memoir referred to, and are inserted in the map ; the 
mean of all the sea observations, viz. 28^ 51', being shovm in the 
map to correspond to the intersection of Lett. —35^ and long. 
17 8(y E., which, with a proper allowance for latitude and lon-^ 
gitude, accords almost precisely vnth 29^ 07' at the observatory 
in lat. -88° 56' and long. 18^29' E. 

So far in regard to the accuracy of the map in relation to the 
period for which it was constructed, viz. 1840; but it may be 
asked, may not the magnetic variation in the vicinity of the 
Cape have altered since 1840 by the operation of secular change, 
so as to make the determinations on which the map was based 
inapplicable to the present epoch? It is well known, that 
generally in the Southern Atlantic the westerly variation in* 
creases at a nearly uniform rate of secular change of about 8' in 
the year; and it is also known that the same rate of secular 
increase, or more exactlv 7''56, did obtain at the Cape of Good 
Hope from the earliest observations of Davis and Keeling in 1605 
and 1609, to those of Captain FitzBoy and of Sir James Boss 
in 1836 and 1840. (Cape Magnetic Observations, vol. i. p. Ix.) 
Had this rate of secular change (which had lasted so long) con- 
tinued to 1854 (when Captain Klein^s observations were made), 
the variation at the Cape would have been nearer 81^ than 
29° 07' ; that is to say, the westerly variation in my map would 
have been in defect in 1854, instead of in excess as Dr. Buys Ballot 
supposes. The Cape, however, was selected as a station for a 
magnetic observatory, amongst other reasons for this one in par- 
ticular, that the form of the variation hues in its vicinity, and 
their known progress from east to west in the temperate zone of 
the southern hemisphere, gave reason to believe that the secular 
increase of the variation which had taken place for so many years 
was approaching the period of its termination, when it would be 
succeeded by a nearly stationary variation continuing for several 
years. The probability of this alteration in the secukr change is 
noticed in the memoir accompanying the map. (Phil. Trans. 1849, 
p. 200.) That it has been realized, has been shown by the 
records of the Cape Observatory. Between January 1841 and 
August 1850,the westerly variation had increased from 29° 7' only 
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to 29^ 14/*6; or at something lesl^ than an average annual rate 
of 1'. (Gape Magnetic Obsenrations^ vol. i. p. Ixv.) Supposing 
this rate to have continued to 1854^ when Captain Klein observed^ 
the variation at the Gape should have been 29^ 18'^ which is still 
H'^r^a^er than that which is shown by the map (instead of less). 

But we are not without data from the vicinity of the Cape still 
nearer the epoch at which Captain Klein observed, from which 
we may obtain a corroboration of the correctness of the variation 
as given in the map^ and its applicability to the present time. . 
Lieutenant Da^man^ R.N., formerly of the Magnetic Observa- 
tory of Van Diemen's Land^ whose skill and accuracy as a nau- 
tical surveyor are justly held in the highest estimation^ has trans- 
mitted to the Admiralty the results of determinations in 1853 at 
eighteen different stations^ partly observed on land^ and partly 
at sea on board H.M. Surveying Ship Hydra, between Capes 
Hangklip and Aguilhas. By the kindness of the Hydrographer^ 
these were sent to me as soon as they reached the Admiralty. 
The mean of the eighteen determinations is 29^ 241. It would 
4)e difficult to say what result could be more in accordance with 
the map, allowing for the small difference of latitude and longi- 
tude. Therefore, had Captain Klein^s observations agreed with 
the latest observations made on land (t. e. at the Cape Ob- 
servatory and on the coast in its vicinity), they would also have 
substantially agreed with my map. If they differ from it, they 
differ also from the observations obtained by many observers of 
high reputation both on shore and at sea. 

In conclusion, I wish to express the satisfaction with which I 
iriew the evidence afforded by Captain Klein's communication of 
the increasing interest which is taken in these questions, since 
.the attention of the mercantile marine of different nations has 
been called to their importance ; and I also see with pleasure the 
freedom with which Captain Klein's remarks and criticisms are 
given. We may confidently expect that one result of such in- 
creased attention will be improvement in maps of the magnetic 
variation in locaUties where they need improvement : and it may 
not be amiss to notice, that since, by the increased emplc^nment 
of iron in ships, the compass has been rendered much more 
subject to deviation than it formerly was, maps of the magnetic 
variation which can be relied upon, both as to epoch and amount 
of variation, have, besides their primary use in navigation, this 
additional value, that a single observation taken of the variation 
with the ship's head on the course which she may happen to be 
steering, furnishes, by comparison with the map, the deviation 
of the compass with the ship's head on that particular point in 
that part of her voyage; and thus such a map facilitates the 
task, which has now become an essential part of correct navigation. 
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of the continual examination^ and correction when required^ 
of the tables of the deviation with the ship's head on different 
points. The inverse proceedings or the endeavour to correct 
maps formed on a sufficiently extended basis of coordinated land 
and sea observations by observations at sea which have not been 
corrected for deviation^ is hardly to be recommended : and doubt- 
less as variation maps become more deserving in themselves^ and 
their value is better known^ will be less likely to be practised. 

XLV. On the Curvature of the Indian Arc ; and the great Geo* 
logical Law, that the various parts of the Solid Crust of the 
Earth are perpetually undergoing a Change of Level. By 
Archdeacon Pratt. 

To the Editors of the Philosophical Magazine and Journal. 
Gentlemen^ 

OF the existence of the great law brought to light by the 
science of geology^ that the various parts of the earth's 
surface are perpetually undergoing a change of levels there can 
be now no reasonable doubt. The observations made on land- 
marks on the coast of the Baltic^ — the singular phsenomenon of 
the columns of the temple of Serapis near Naples^ although now 
above the water-level, as they must have been when the temple 
was built, and yet showing marks of having been below the sur- 
face, in the perforations of a kind of sea shell-fish at the present 
day flourishing in the neighbouring waters, — ^and the original 
researches and bold generalizations of Mr. Darwin among the 
ancient and recent coral formations of the South Seas, — combine 
to estabUsh the law in the most satisfactory manner. 

2. To assign a cause of this law may be more difficult than to, 
recognize its existence. Mr. Babbage, and others after him, 
have attributed it to the expansion and contraction of masses 
of rock beneath, caused by accessions and withdrawals of heat 
through chemical agencies. Obscure as the origin of the law 
may be, the importance of its discovery cannot be over-estimated, 
as it supplies so clear an explanation of the wonderful alterna- 
tions of level which must have taken place to produce the phse- 
nomena of fresh- and salt-water formations which geology brings 
to light. 

3. Satisfactorily as a law of nature may have been made out, 
it can never be out of place to bring forward new illustrations, 
especially in one of such importance as this law possesses. I 
shall therefore make no apology for asking you to admit into 
your Magazine a proof drawn from an entirely new province, 
that of mathematical physics. The circumstances and arguments 
on which it is based I will now relate. 
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4. The mean ellipticity of the earth has been investigated by 
both the Astronomer Royal and the late M. Bessel with great 
care, by a comparison of arcs of meridian measured in various 
parts of the earth ; and although the methods were somewhat 
different^ ^ they arrived at the same conclusion^ one making 

the ellipticity oTjTry^ the other qj^ts^ the difiference being in- 
appreciable. Now this is the ellipticity to which theory leads 
us in supposing the earth to be in a fluid state^ the density to 

increase gradually towards the centre by the law — 2- f^ being 

the distance from the centre^ and q a constant), the density of 
the superficial stratum to be that of granite, and the mean den- 
sity of the earth to be what the late Mr. F. Bailv made it. This 
coincidence has been generally considered to be a conclusive 
argument in favour of the hypothesis that the earth was once 
fluid, and acquired its present form (at any rate its present mean 
form) at that time, and from hydrostatic principles. 

5. These investigations, however, do not show that the whole 
meridian through any place is exactly elliptical^ nor that the 
meridians through places in different longitudes are all alike. 
They show merely that the mean curvature of the different parts 
of the earth is fhafc which corresponds with the fluid condition 
of its mass, which is^ as I have said, a very strong argument in 
favour of the hypothesis of original fluidity. 

6. That the curvature of every meridian does not equal the 
mean curvature can, I think, be most satisfactorily proved in the 
case of the great Indian arc, about 800 miles long, and lying 
between Kaliana (about 50 miles from the Himalaya Mountains) 
and Damargida. This arc has been divided into two nearly 
equal parts, and the lengths and astronomical amplitudes of both 
have been determined with great precision. The astronomical 
amplitudes, however, need correction for the attraction of the 
Himalayas^ which are found to have a sensible effect upon the 
plumb-Une. In a paper published in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society for the present year, I have given a method for 
calculating the effect of this attraction, and have reduced the 
formulae to numbers. On calculating the curvature of the Indian 
arc from the estimated lengths .of its two portions, and the am- 
plitudes corrected for attraction, I find that it is greater than 
the mean curvature ; in fact, that the middle point of the whole 
800 miles is raised a few feet higher above the cord joining its 
extremities, than if it possessed the mean curvature. 

7. An hypothesis has been thrown out, since the publication 
of my result, to show that the effect of attraction from the 
enormous mass rising above the mean surface in the Himalayas^ 
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would be counteracted by a counter or negative attraction arising 
from a deficiency of matter below*. It is assumed that the in- 
terior of the earth is fluid, and that the crust is sufficiently thin 
to allow the principles of hydrostatics to regulate the external 
form of the surface, or that this was the state of things when 
the surface took its present form. It is further assumed that 
the solid crust of the earth is Ught compared with the fluid mass 
on which it floats. 

The case is then taken (fig. 1) of a table-land 2 miles high, 

Kg. 1. 



100 miles wide, and of indefinite length, — suggested, no doubt, 
by the plateau &om which the Indus and Brahmapootra flow, more 
than 10,000 feet above the sea-level, and forming the most 
important part of the attracting mass in my paper. The mean 
crust is taken to be 10 miles thick, and therefore 12 at the table- 
land. It is then conceived that the crust is broken through in the 
dotted lines aJ, cd, ef, where lies the greatest tendency to crack, 
and the force of cohesion necessary to prevent the two portions 
from sinking into the fluid below is estimated. The force is 
found to be equal to a weight of 20 miles' length of the rock ; 
and the conclusion is justly drawn, that as no such power of 
cohesion can exist in the crust, the state of things represented 
in fig. 1 cannot be that of nature. 

8. The hypothesis, as represented in fig. 2, is then suggested, 

Fig. 2. 



* See a paper in the Transactions of the Royal Society for 1855^ '^ On 
the Computation of the Effect of the Attraction of Mountain Masses," &c., 
by G. B. Airy, Esq., Astronomer Royal. 
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that the table-land is supported by the buoyancy of a mass of 
crust projecting downwards into the heavy fluidL This repre- 
senting the state of things^ a mass ad rising above the surface 
and attracting a distant station A, necessary implies a corre- 
sponding deficiency of mass in the locality be, causing an almost 
equal negative attraction at A counteractmg the former positive 
attraction. 

9. There are some difficulties in the way of this ingenious 
hypothesis which I wish now to state. 

1st. On what physical principle can it be assumed that the 
crust of the earth is lighter than the fluid immediately below it? 
It might rather be imagined^ that by the process of consolidation 
in using heat it would become contracted and therefore heavier. 

2nd. If the result at which Mr. Hopkins has arrived in his 
calculations on precession be correct^ that the solid part of the 
crust is at least 1000 miles thick^ an enormous interval of time 
must have elapsed since the crust was sufficiently thin for the 
form of its surface to be affected by the fluid below. During 
this immense interval, there has been abundance of time for the 
geological law, of which I have spoken at the beginniDg of this 
paper, to have altered the form of the surface, originaUy given 
by hydrostatic principles, to such a degree as to have obliterated 
aU traces of it ; indeed, the whole table-land and all the jnoun- 
taiD range may have been heaved up during this time. 

10. But I have another, a third difficulty. If the crust be so 
thin, or was so when the earth assumed its present contour, what 
must be the state of the crust beneath deep and wide oceans ? 

Fig. 3. 



The state of things in fig. 3 could no more exist than that of 
fig 1. If we take the widtii of the ocean, to be only 100 miles, 
and average depth 2 miles, and density half that of the crust, the 
cohesive force necessary to prevent the upward pressure of the 
internal fluid from breaking up the crust and letting in the ocean, 
is a force equal to the weight of about 14 miles of rock. This 
state of things cannot exist, and we must substitute fig. 4, in 
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Fig. 4. 



which there is a hollow in the under part of the crust, allowing 
the heavy fluid to rise to such a height above its mean level that 
the deficiency of weight of the ocean may exactly equal the excess 
of weight of the heavy fluid below. Any departure from this 
form would endanger a catastrophe. By introducing, then, the 
principles of floatation to explain the cause of the exterior form 
of the earth^s surface, we come to the following conclusion re- 
garding the inner surface of the crust. 

Fig. 5. 



Wherever the exterior surface of the crust rises into moun- 
tains or sinks into ocean-beds, immediately beneath this the 
inner surface takes a precisely similar but inverse form, so as 
nearly to double the amount of increase or decrease in the thick- 
ness of the crust ; and any decided departure from this law would 
endanger a catastrophe. Now the singularity of this curious 
inverse law militates against its reality. But more especially 
does it seem to contradict all notions of the process of solidifi- 
cation by cooling down. We can conceive no reason why the 
crust should have thickened so much less at ^than at ab and cd, 
but quite the contrary. It might have been expected that at/ 
the crust would have thickened downwards faster than at b and 
d, till a pretty uniform thickness had been attained and kept up. 

11. I feel disposed, therefore, to hesitate about the existence 
of a deficiency of matter below mountains, and^rather to suppose 
that the variations of the present external form of the earth have 
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not been brought about by hydrostatical principles, although the 
mean form has most probably been so. 

12. If this be a correct conclusion, it follows (see art. 6) that 
the country about the middle of the Indian arc is more elevated 
by some feet than its extremities. No doubt if this long arc 
were further subdivided into many portions, and their lengths 
estimated and their amplitudes corrected for attraction, they 
would all be found to have different ellipticities, the mean of 
which would be the ellipticity of the Indian arc. For it is hardly 
to be supposed^ that if the form of the whole arc has been made 
to deviate from the fluid form by upheaval from below, that the 
curve of 800 miles has perfectly preserved its symmetry north 
and south of the middle point. ^ Different portions are no doubt 
bent differently, and this process of calculation would show it. 
The calculation which I have made (and for the details of which 
I must refer to the paper in the Philosophical Transactions) 
exhibits this principle only for the whole arc, and not for its 
parts separately. 

13. Bat this, I think, is sufficient to establish my point, and 
I gather from it the two following conclusions : — 

I. The crust of the earth was too thick at the time the surface 
assumed its present form, and therefore is now too thick, to suffer 
the fluid below to regulate that form ; for it has been proved 
that a large portion of it, the Indian arc of 800 miles, has not 
the form which the fluid theory requires. 

II. Since the epoch when the crust became too thick for the 
fluid below to regulate the form of the surface, other forces — of 
upheaval, or of depression, or both — must have been in action ; 
for the middle of the Indian arc is some feet higher than its two 
extremities when measured from the fluid level. 

The forces thus brought to light by an investigation in mathe- 
matical physics must be of the nature of those which exhibit the 
great geological law I proposed to illustrate. 

J. H. Pratt. 

Lausanne> October 6, 1855. 



XL VI. Examination of an Organic Matter found in an ancient 
Egyptian Bottle, By Philip B. Ayres, M,D, Lond."^ 

A SHORT time since I was requested by my friend B. Night- 
ingale, Esq., to submit to analysis a substance he had 
shaken out of an ancient Egyptian bottle^^ supposed by him to have 
contained wine. The bottle was of coarse earthenware, formed of 
clay mixed with a considerable proportion of sand ; it was glo- 

* Gonununicated by the Author. 
Phil Mag. S. 4. Vol. 10. No. 67. Nov. 1855. 2 A 
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bular, with a very short neck ; a mouth so narrow that the Uttle 
finger could not be inserted into it; with two ears through 
which a strap or cord Bliight be passed so as to suspend it ; and 
of the capacity of about a pint. 

The substance shaken ^m this bottle had evidently formed a 
erust on its inner surface^ produced by evaporation of, or subsi* 
dence from, its former contents, mixed with sand derived either 
from the coarse internal surface or from without. As presented 
to me, it was a mixture of sand with flattened masses of a deep 
brownish-black colour, earthy fracture, porous structure, and a 
aaline> somewhat styptic taste. 

When heated on platinum foil over the spirit-lamp, a fragment 
burned with a clear flame, without either fusion or intumescence, 
leaving a charred mass, from which the charcoal was burned off 
with diflficulty. 

As the substance was thus proved to be organic, I picked out 
the masses from the sand; but as much of organic matter still 
remained mixed with the sand, this was employed for the quali- 
tative, reserving the purer masses for the quantitative analysis. 

A, The sand mixed with the organic matter was boiled repeat- 
edly with distilled water, yielding a deep reddish-brown solution, 
approaching very closely to that of port wine, which after filtra- 
tion remained perfectly transparent, but of so deep a colour that 
when in bulk it was black and opake. 

The solution reddened litmus distinctly, but not strongly. 

Hydrochloric, nitric, and sulphuric acids threw down a light, 
flocculent, deep reddish-brown precipitate, leaving the superna- 
tant liquid of a pale straw-colour. iSolution of caustic potash 
caused no precipitate or change of colour. Solution of gelatine 
caused no change. Tincture of galls also produced no change. 
Iime*water deepened the colour, and produced a copious light- 
brown flocculent predpitate. Oxalate of ammonia rendered the 
fluid turbid without deepening its colour. Diacetate of lead 
caused so copious a brown precipitate as to render the liquid 
gelatinous. Acetate of lead, a moderately bulky, brown, floccu- 
lent precipitate, but not nearly so copious as that with the di- 
acetate. Sulphate of copper, a brown precipitate. Siilphate of 
alumina and potash also a brown precipitate. Bichloride of tin, 
a light, flocculent, brown precipitate. A portion of the liquid 
evaporated to dryness left a black, shining, brittle mass, 

B, The residue A, insoluble in boiling water, was treated with 
boiling alcohol, spec. grav. 0-835, The solution was light yel- 
low. It became turbid on the addition of water, and deposited 
granular, semicrystalline, fatty matter by evaporation, which was 
solid when cold, but melted on application of heat. 

C, The mixture of sand and oi^anic matter insoluble in water 
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and alcohol was next treated with solution of caustic potash^ 
winch without the aid of heat dissolved the greater portion of 
the remaining organic matter^ and became deep brownish-black, 
although perfectly transparent when viewed in thin layers. 

This was evidently the insoluble humic add analogous to that 
found in vegetable earth. It was precipitated in a flocculent 
form^ of a brown colour^ by hydrochloric acid, and the superna- 
tant liquid became Ught straw-colour. When washed and dried^ 
it was left as a shining, black, friable mass. 

D, A portion of the deposit was heated to redness in a test- 
tube. It swelled up, partially fused, gave off a dense white 
vapour, which condensed into di^ops of a hght yellow empyreu- 
matic oil, and left a bulky black charcoal. No odour of ammonia 
could be perceived, nor were any white vapours produced by the 
introduction of a rod moistened with hydrochloric acid into the 
tube, thus proving the absence of nitrogen. The odour of the 
vapour and of the oil was that of burnt vegetable matter. 

Quantitative Analysis. 

A. 39' 7 grains, the whole of the purer organic matter sepa- 
liable from the sand, digested with alcohol, spec. grav. 0*885, 
yielded a deep brownish-red solution. The whole of the soluble 
matter was removed by repeated digestion with fresh portions of 
alcohol until exhausted. The alcohoUc solutions were mixed and 
evaporated to dryness, leaving a brownish residue weighing 15*5 
grains. During the evaporation, part of the waxy or resinous 
matter separated and collected on the surface of the fluid. 

a. The alcoholic residue was treated with sether, which dis- 
solved a considerable portion, forming a light reddish solution, 
which reddened blue litmus-paper strongly. 

The setherial solutions, on evaporation to dryness^ left a solid 
reddish-brown matter weighing 11*4 grains, which approached 
more in consistence to wax than fat. This residue yielded 
scarcely a tinge of colour to boiling water, on the surface of 
which it melted and collected in drops. 

b. The undissolved residue (a) was treated with cold distilled 
water, which formed a vinous-red solution, leaving the undis- 
solved matter almost colourless. The solution reddened litmus 
rather strongly. On evaporation to dryness it left a brownish- 
black matter, similar in most of its characters to the aqueous 
extract (jB), weighing 2*9 grains. Heated to redness, it first 
fused, then swelled up enormously, leaving a voluminous char- 
coal, which burned off very slowly and yielded 1*16 grain of ash. 

c. The residue of the successive action of aether and water {b) 
was treated with a boiling mixture of equal parts of »ther and 
alcohol, in which it wholly dissolved. The solution was yellowish, 

2A2 
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became turbid on coolings and again recovered its transparency 
when heated. By evaporation it yielded a nearly white, friable, 
granular powder, which melted.on exposure to heat, and burned 
with a white flame. 

£. The residue (A) exhausted by alcohol, treated with cold 
distilled water, yielded a red-brown solution so deep in colour as 
to be opake when in bulk. It was finally exhausted, first with 
cold and afterwards with boiling water. The solution, evaporated 
to perfect dryness, left a black, shining, brittle residue, weighing 
11*0 grains. 

When heated, it burned with a very feeble flame, semi-fused, 
swelled moderately, and left a somewhat voluminous iridescent 
charcoal, which burned off very slowly. 5*5 grains yielded 
exactly 1*0 grain of ashes. 

The ash was partly soluble in distilled water. The soluble 
portion had a decided alkaline reaction, effervesced with acids, 
remained clear on the addition of solution of caustic potash, gave 
a precipitate with nitrate of silver which was almost wholly re- 
dissolved by nitric acid in excess ; yielded a copious white pre- 
cipitate with chloride of barium, which did not wholly redissolve 
in hydrochloric acid, and gave a decided yellow precipitate with 
bichloride of platinum and alcohol. 

The portion of the ashes insoluble in water dissolved com- 
pletely in nitric acid with effervescence. The solution yielded, — 
with caustic potash, a white flocculent precipitate ; with oxalate 
of ammonia, an abundant white precipitate ; with caustic am- 
monia, a very slight precipitate, which became abundant on 
addition of phosphate of soda; and with ferrocyanide of potas- 
sium, a deep blue tint, the liquid remaining clear. 

The ashes then consisted of carbonate of potash, traces of 
sulphate of potash, carbonate of lime, traces of carbonate of 
magnesia and of oxide of iron. 

C. After complete exhaustion by alcohol and water, the inso* 
luble residue B was treated, first with cold, and afterwards with 
boiling solution of caustic potash^ so long as the liquid was 
coloured. The cold solution of potash became of so deep a red- 
brown colour as to be almost opake, even in a single drop. 

The mixed liquids were precipitated by dilute hydrochloric 
acid in the slightest possible excess ; the precipitate collected, 
washed and dried, weighed 5*5 grains. It was black, shining, 
and resembled perfectly in appearance the dried aqueous ex- 
tract B, 

D. After complete exhaustion by alcohol, water, and caustic 
potash, the residue was light fawn-coloured, approaching to 
white. When perfectly dried, it weighed 7*7 grains. 

After complete incineration the loss was 2*7 grains, which 
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must be considered as insoluble humus^ the terreau charbonneux 
of Berzelius. 

The ashes partially dissolved in concentrated hydrochloric 
acid, leaving only some grains of sand and insoluble silica. The 
liquid was thrown on a filter ; the insoluble matter, collected, 
washed and dried, weighed exactly 1*0 grain ; consequently the 

Srtion of the ash soluble in hydrochloric acid weighed 4*0 grains. 
e filtered liquid yielded a copious, white, flocculent precipitate, 
with solution of caustic potash ; a copious, white, but not floccu- 
lent precipitate with oxalate of ammonia ; a very slight turbidity 
with chloride of barium ; a very slight flocculent precipitate with 
caustic ammonia ; a blue tinge, but scarcely a perceptible preci- 
pitate, with ferrocyanide of potassium ; and a greenish-blue tinge 
with ferridcyanide of potassium. 

The ash consisted then chiefly of carbonate of lime, with 
traces of carbonate of magnesia; traces of sulphate of lime and 
of oxide of iron, silica and sand. 

The substances submitted to examination are then, — 

Resinous or waxy matter soluble in aether {Aa) 28*7 

Friable, pulverulent, resinous matter, soluble"! q,/v 

in a mixture of alcohol and aether [Ac), j 

Extractive matter soluble in alcohol and water {Ab) 4*3 

Red colouring matter soluble in water {B) . . 22*6 

Humic acid (C) 13-8 

Insoluble organic matter, the terreau char-'X ^,q 

bonneux of Berzelius J 

Ashes 20-5 

The results of this analysis lead to the conjecture that the 
bottle was used for containing red wine; but as modern wines 
contain mere traces of resinous or waxy matter, it was necessary 
to refer to the customs of the ancients and their treatment of 
wines. The ancients, not contented as we are in the present day 
with wine in its natural condition, were accustomed to flavour 
their wines with a variety of substances. Dr. Smith* states that 
they were accustomed to throw into the vats or amphorse various 
condiments or seasonings (medicamina, conditurse), among the 
chief of which were sea-water, turpentine, pitch, tar or resin, 
gypsum, burned marble, calcined shells, aromatic herbs, spices 
and gums. Another mixture called mulsum was composed of 
wine or must mixed with honey, in the proportion of four of the 
former to one of the latter. Honey contains wax, and it is by 
no means impossible that the residue in the Egyptian bottle was 
that of some one of these vinous compounds. The large amount 
* Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 
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of waxy or resinons matter evidences that it could not be pure 
wine, but either one of the compounds alluded to, or mulsum ; 
most probably the former. As the Romans derived many of 
their customs from the Greeks, so in turn the Greeks in all 
probability borrowed from the Egjrptians, with whom they held 
frequent intercourse. It has been suggested to me, that the 
matter contained in the bottle was a kind of varnish employed 
to fix the fresco-paintings adorning the Egyptian tombs, which 
might be a solution of some waxy or resinous substance in wine ; 
but I am disinclined to this opmion, on account of the large 
quantity of red colouring matter extracted by water, as well as 
tne small portion of residue contained in the bottle. 

The red colouring matter was very analogous in its characters 
to that in port wine, but it had evidently undergone gradual and 
' partial change into humic acid and insoluble humus. These 
together constitute above one-third of the whole organic matter. 
The large quantity of ashes is partly owing to the admixture of 
loose sand from the sides of the bottle, and to what must have 
penetrated from without in so sandy a country as Egypt. 



XLVII. On the Experiment of Leidenfrost. Extracted from a 
Letter from Professor Bufp to Professor Ttndall. 

My dear Sir, 

WHEN I consider how well grounded your views are with 
regard to the origin of the phsenomenon described by 
Trevelyn, I am surprised to find, with reference to another of the 
phaenomena of heat, namely the experiment of Leidenfrost, that 
the theory of a repulsive action at a distance by heat seems to find 
favour in your eyes. At least I must conclude so much from a 
casual remark in a memoir upon the subject by Mr. A. Church. 
Mr. Church mentions an experiment, which he witnessed in your 
lectures, by which you show that water in the spheroidal con- 
dition interrupts the passage of an electric current to the red-hot 
metal underneath*, and observes that you regard this experiment 
as a proof that the surface of the vessel is separated by an in- 
terval from the drop within it. 

The same experiment has been often made and observed under 
various conditions by myself, but I am not able to ascribe to it 
the same force of proof. I only find that the passage of elec- 
tricity through water in the spheroidal state is rendered ex- 
tremely difficult, and solely because the points of mutual con- 
tact between water and metal are reduced to a comparatively 

* M. Poggendorff was, I believe, the first to perform this experiment. 
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emaall number. The current can thereby certainly to all ap* 
pearance be interrupted; whether. this occurs or not^ depends, 
according to my experience, for a given liquid, on the de- 
licacy of the galvanometer, on the strength of the electromo* 
tive force, and finally on the size of the drop itself. The sphe- 
roidal water behaves towards the hot surface as mercury towards 
a wire dipped into it, which is not wetted by the liquid metal. 
In a memoir pubUshed several years ago {Annalen der Chemie 
und Pharmacie, vol. Ixxvii. p. 1), I have communicated dif- 
ferent modes of experiment, which are, moreover, very easily 
devised, for the purpose of rendering visible the propagation of 
an electric current through water in the spheroidal condition. 
The most evident, however, as I learned afterwards, is the electric 
glow first observed by Mackrell on thin metallic wires, when they 
are used as electrodes of a very powerful electric circuit and im- 
mersed in hot water. In the case of the negative pole, it might 
be objected that during the continuance of the red heat it is 
surrounded by a brush (spruhlicht) ; this, however, is not neces- 
sarily the case with the positive wire, and when it is absent, the 
wire exhibits at a red heat the phenomenon of Leidenfrost per- 
fectly. The current, and even the electrolytic decomposition, alsa 
continue; for when the positive electrode disperses no brush, the 
gas developed upon it is always pure oxygen. The continuance 
of the current in this and similar cases is perhaps not a certain 
proof of the existence of direct contact ; for the layer of gas, or 
vapour between the water and the red-hot surface, may at this 
high temperature assume a small degree of conductibility. I 
am, however, only desirous of showing, that the extinction of 
the current in other cases cannot be regarded as a proof of the 
existence of an interval between the water and the surfsce'by 
which it is sustained. 

Indeed, the spheroidal condition of water exhibits in its most 
essential phsenomena sufficient evidence against the idea that^ 
insulation and repulsion are necessary conditions of the sphe- 
roidal state. Permit me to lay before you briefly those proofs 
which I regard as the most important. 

In a silver spoon coated with soot, water asserts the spheroidal 
form at ordinary temperatures, exactly as when the spoon is 
raised to a high temperature. 

The drop which rolls upon the hot surface of a liquid, for 
example a drop of aether upon water, bends the surface of the 
liquid, as a mercury surface is bent by the pressure of a rod of 
glass. 

Large drops assume an oscillatory motion, which often con- 
tinue with remarkable regularity, and cause the formation of star- 
'shaped figures : without a partial contact of the Water with the 
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surface beneatb, the production of these figures would be an 
impossibility. 

The greatest drops are not obtained npcHi such surfaces as 
radiate heat best^ but on those which possess the highest capacity 
of conduction ; surfaces of silver are therefore preferable to aU 
others for these experiments. 

. The phsenomenon is produced with volatile liquids only ; . the 
higher the boiling-point of the liquid^ the more strongly heated 
must be the surface on which it rests^ in order to hold it in the 
spheroidal state. The experiment therefore succeeds better with 
aether than with water when bad conductors are used as vessels^ 
such, for example, as porcelain and glass. The lowest tempe- 
rature at which the heated surface is not wetted by the liquid 
poured upon it, must always be higher than the boiling-point of 
the liquid. For example, in a silver basin at 75° G. aether, at 
137° C. alcohol, and at 144° C. water first assume the spheroidal 
form. 

In making these observations, I will not assert that Leiden- 
frost's drop cannot be separated from the heated surface which 
supports it. I believe, on the contrary, that even drops of con- 
siderable magnitude may be torn from the surface by the forc6 
of the developed vapour. I only affirm that such insulation is 
not the necessary condition for the production of the phaeno- 
menon. This is caused, in my opinion, by the alteration produced 
by heat in the relative attractions exerted by the surface of the 
vessel upon the liquid,'and by the liquid particles upon each other. 

The surface of a vessel will, it is known, be w^t by a liquid 
poured into it when the attraction of the matter of the vessel for 
the liquid is greater than that of the particles of the liquid for 
eadi other. In the reverse case the liquid as»erts the spheroidal 
form. The mutual attraction of the particles of the body is with- 
out doubt diminished at a high temperature. If a silver basin be 
Seated with the water withiii it, the surface continues wet even 
when the liquid boils. In fact, in this case the temperature of 
the silver basin is only a little higher than that of the water. 
The mutual attraction of the silver and the particles of water has 
therefore been diminished almost in the same proportion as the 
attraction of the water particles for each other ; the relation of 
the attractions remains constant. If the silver basin be heated 
beyond the temperature of boiling water, its adhesion for water 
must diminish in a greater degree than the cohesion of the par- 
ticles of the liquid which still remains at its boiling-point. Hence 
sooner or later a temperature will be attained, at which the co- 
hesion overpowers the adhesion. The wetting of the surface 
then ceases, and the spheroidal condition sets in, quite in har- 
mony with the ordinary laws of capillarity. 
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Perhaps^ my dear Sir^ you will be inclined to agree with this 
manner of viewing the subject ; if so^ I entertain the hope that 
you will excuse this somewhat elaborate statement of the question. 
With great esteem^ I have the pleasure to subscribe myself^ 

Yours most sincerely, 

Giessen, Sq)t. 29, 1865. H. BuPF. 

With reference to the subject of Prof. BuflPs interesting 
letter, I may be permitted to say that I have never published 
anything on the experiment of Leidenfrost, though I have taken 
some pains to instruct myself as to the cause of this sin« 
gular phsenomenon. At an early period of railway travelling, 
Mr. George Stephenson conceived the idea of making his loco- 
motives rest on steam springs. The steam within the boiler 
formed an elastic cushion for the support of the boiler. My 
belief is, that the spring suggested by the great engineer is pre- 
cisely that which supports the drop in the experiment of Leiden- 
frost; the liquid, I believe, rests upon a cushion of its own 
vapour. Some of my reasons for agreeing with those who hold 
this belief are as follows : — 1. The incessant motion of the drop 
necessitates a continuous expenditure of force, and this force is 
only attainable by the production of vapour underneath the drop, 
which, as is well known, speedily diminishes in bulk in conse- 
quence of the evaporation. 2. In a deep concave vessel, the 
vapour escapes laterally from the liquid as it encounters the 
least resistance in this direction ; but if the liquid be suffered to 
spread itself over a comparatively flat surface, or better still, if 
the surface be rendered a little convex towards the centre of the 
drop, the vapour finds the resistance in a lateral direction greater 
than that in a vertical direction, and the steam actually breaks 
through the thin liquid layer above it and escapes at the centre. 
The existence of the vapour beneath the drop is thus easily 
reduced to demonstration. 3. If an interval really exists between 
the drop and the surface, it occurred to me that if this interval 
could be made manifest to the eye it would tend to settle the 
question. With this view I made the following experiment : — A 
silver basin was inverted, and the polished convex surface slightly 
dinted so that a drop might rest upon it. A fine platinum wire 
was stretched verticall^r behind the basin and united with the 
poles of a small voltaic battery ; the wire was in this way ren- 
dered vividly luminous. A drop of deeply black ink was placed 
upon the surface of the basin ; bringing the eye on a level with 
the bottom of the drop, and looking towards the platinum wire, 
the latter was seen through the space between the drop and the 
bottom of the basin*. In this way the under surface of a drop, 

* A little spirit mixed with the ink renders the experiment more easy. 
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half an inch or more in diameter, may be examined^ and it will 
be found that the liquid is at no point in contact with the metaL 
While, therefore, I agree with M. Buff in rejecting the explana^ 
tion which attributes the phaenomenon to a propping-up of the 
drop by the calorific raj^, I think the facts justify the opinion 
that an interval exists between the liquid and the metal. This 
interyalj as proved by Poggendorff, is sufficient to interrupt 
an ordinary voltaic current ; but being filled with vapour at a 
high temperature, it is quite conceivable, as surmised by M. 
Buff, that a small portion of a strong current may pass through 
it. M. Buffos observation, that the phaenomenon is not exhibited 
except by those liquids which are capable of furnishing the ne- 
cessary vapour, is also confirmatory of the above view : and the 
fact that good conductors, which quickly supply the heat neces- 
sary for evaporation, show the phaenomenon better than good 
radiators which do not Aimish this supply, appears to be equally 
corroborative of the opinion which I have ventured to espouse. 



XLVIII. On the Hypothesis of Molecular Vortices, or Centric 
fagal Theory of Elasticity , and its Connexion with the Theory 
of Heat. By William John Macquorn Rankine, C,E., 
F.R.SS.L. §• jB., RRS.S.A. ^c * 

Section First. — Relations between Heat and Expansive 
Pressure. 

(1.) TN "February 1850, I laid before the Royal Society of 
A Edinburgh a paper, in which the laws of the pressure 
and expansion of gases and vapours were deduced from the sup- 
position, that that part of the elasticity of bodies which depends 
upon heat, arises from the centrifugal force of the revolutions of 
the particles of elastic atmospheres surrounding nuclei or atomic 
centres. A summary of the results of this supposition, which I 
called the Hypothesis of Molecular Vortices, was printed in the 
Transactions of this Society, vol. xx., as an introduction to a 
series of papers on the Mechanical Action of Heat; and the 
original paper has since appeared in detail in the Philosophical 
Magazine for December 1851. 

In that paper, the bounding surfaces of atoms were defined to 

* Communicated by the Author, having been read to the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, December 15, 1851. 

[The foUowing paper is republighed by permission of the Council of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh. It has received no alterations excent 
some verbal corrections, some additions to the forms of notation, and tne 
omission of some unnecessary repetitions. A few notes have been added, 
which are distinguished by dates.] 
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be imaginary surfaces^ situated between and enveloping tbe 
atomic nuclei, and symmetrically placed with respect to them, 
and having this property — that at these surfaces the attractive 
and repulsive actions of the atomic nuclei and atmospheres upon 
each particle of atomic atmosphere balance each other. The 
pressure of th^ atomic atmospheres at those imaginary bound- 
aries is the part of the total expansive pressure of the body which • 
varies with heat ; the effect of the centrifugal force of molecular 
vortices being to increase it. 

In the subsequent investigation it was assumed, that, owing 
to the symmetrical action of the particles of gases in all direc- 
tions, and the small amount of those attractive and repulsive 
forces which interfere with the elasticity of their atmospheres, 
no appreciable error would arise from treating the boundary of 
the atmosphere of a single atom, in calculation, as if it were 
spherical ; an assumption which very much simplified the analysis. 

An effect, however, of this assumption was, to make it doubt- 
ful whether the conclusions deduced from the hypothesis were 
applicable to any substances except those nearly in the state of 
perfect gas. I have, therefore, in the present paper investigated 
the subject anew, without making any assumption as to the 
arrangement of the atomic centres, or the form of the bound- 
aries of their atmospheres. The equations deduced from the 
hypothesis, between expansive pressure and heat, are therefore 
applicable to all substances in all conditions ; and it will be seen 
that they are identical with those in the original paper ; showing 
that the assumption, that the atomic atmospheres might be 
treated in calculation as if spherical, did not give rise to any 
error. 

By the aid of certain transformations in those equations, I 
have been enabled, in investigating the principles of the mutual 
' transformation of heat and expansive power, to deduce Joule^s 
law of the equivalence of heat and mechanical power directly 
from them, instead of taking it (as I did in my previous papers) 
as a consequence of the principle of vis viva. Carnot's law is 
also deduced directly from the hypothesis, as in one of the pre* 
vious papers. 

(2.) Classification of Elastic Pressures. — The pressures con- 
sidered in the present paper are those only which depend on the 
volume occupied by a given weight of the substance ; not those 
which resist change of figure in solids and viscous liquids. Cer- 
tain mathematical relations exist between those two classes of 
pressures, but they do not affect the present investigation. 

To illustrate this symbolically, let V represent the volume 

occupied by unity of weight of the substance, so that s?- is the 
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mean density; Q the quantity of heat in unity of weight, that 
is to say/ the vis viva of the molecular revolutions, which, accord- 
ing to the hypothesis, give rise to the expansive pressure depend- 
ing on heat; and let P denote the total expansive pressure. 
Then 

P=F(V,Q)+/(V) (1) 

In this equation, F(V, Q) is the pressure of the atomic atmo- 
spheres at the surfaces called their boundaries, which varies with 
the centrifugal force of the molecular vortices as well as with the 
mean density; and/(V) is a portion of pressure due to the mu- 
tual attractions and repulsions of distinct atoms,* and varying with 
the number of atoms in a given volume only. If the above equa- 
tion be diflFerentiated with respect to the hyperbolic logarithm 
of the density, we obtain the coefficient of elasticity of volume 

J-=-^=-^F(V,Q)-.^/(V), . . (lA) 

V V V 

where b denotes the cubic compressibility. 

The latter portion of this coefficient, — lSff(^)> consists of 

T" 

two parts, one of which gives rise to rigidity, or elasticity of 
figure, as well as to elasticity of volume, while the other gives 
rise to elasticity of volume only. The ratio of each of those 
parts to their sum must be a function of the heat, the former 
part being greater, and the latter less, as the atomic atmosphere 
is more concentrated round the nucleus ; that is to say, as the 
heat is less ; but their sum, so far as elasticity of volume is con- 
cerned, is a function of the density only. 

That is to say, let the total coefficient of elasticity of volume 
be denoted thus, 

i=J + .^(C„C^C3), .... (IB) 

Cp Cg, Cg being coefficients of rigidity round the three axes of 
elasticity, and J a coefficient of fluid elasticity ; then 

J = -^F{V,Q)-t{V,Q).^/(V) 

v" T 

<^(C„ C„ €3) = - (l-ylr{Y. Q)) . ^f(V) 

T ' . 

For the present, we have to take into consideration that por- 
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tion only of the expansive pressure which depends on density 
and heat jointly^ and is the means of mutually converting heat 
and expansive power ; that is to say, the pressure at the bound* 
aries of the atomic atmospheres, which I shall denote by 

P=F(V,Q). 

Pressures, throughout this paper, are supposed to be measured 
by units of weight upon unity of area; densities, by the weight 
of unity of volume*. 

(3.) Determination of the External Pressure of an Atomic 
Atmosphere, — Let a body be composed of equal and similar 
atomic nuclei, arranged in any symmetrical manner, and enve- 
loped by an atmosphere, the parts of which are subject to 
attractive and repulsive forces exercised by each other and by 
the nuclei. Let it further be supposed, that this atmosphere at 
each point has an elastic pressure proportional to the density at 
that point, multiplied by a specific coefficient depending on the 
nature of the substance, which I shall denote by h, (This coeffi^ 
cient was denoted by b in previous papers.) 

Let p and j/ denote the density and pressure of the atomic 
atmosphere at any point ; then 

Let 

d<b ^ d^ _ ^* 
^dx' ^^' ^ dz 

be the accelerative forces operating on a particle of atomic atmo- 
sphere, in virtue of the molecular attractions and repulsions, 
which I have made explicitly negative, attractions being sup- 
posed to predominate. The property of the surfaces called the 
boundaries of the atoms is this, — 

a=»- (?).=»' (?).=»■ 

the suffix I being used to distinguish the value of quantities at 
those surfaces. Hence <I>| is a maximum or minimum. Those 
surfaces are symmetrical in form round each nucleus, and equi- 
distant between pairs of adjacent nuclei. Their equation is 

Let M denote the total weight of an atom, /l6 that of its atmo- 
spheric part, and M— /a that of its nucleus; then 

* Sept. 1855. — There is reason to believe that in many substances the 
elasticity of figure depends on more than three independent coefficients; 
but as the present paper relates to elasticity of volume onl^r, the above 
equations are nevertheless sufficient to illustrate the classification of elastic 
pressures.* 
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MV is the volume of the atom^ 

.j—r^ the mean density of the atmospheric part, measured hy 

weight, the nucleus being supposed to be of insensible 
magnitude, 
and we have the following equations ;— 

Wf = ffj^dxdydz 

The su£Sx (,) 'denoting that the integration is to be extended to 
all points within the surface 

(<I>-a>i=0). 

According to the hypothesis now under consideration, heat 
consists in a revolving motion of the particles of the atomic 
atmosphere communicated to them by the nuclei. Let v be the 
common mean velocity possessed by the nucleus of an atom and 
the atmospheric particles, when the distribution of this motion 
has been equalized. I use the term mean velocity to denote that 
the velocity of each particle may undergo small periodic changes, 
which it is unnecessary to consider in this investigation. 

Then the quantity of heat in unity of weight is 

«=& 

being equal to the mechanical power of unity of weight falling 

through the height ^. The quantity of heat in one atom is of 

course MQ, and in the atmospheric part of an atom /l6Q. 

I shall leave the form of the paths described by the atmo- 
spheric particles indeterminate, except that they must be closed 
curves of permanent figure, and included within the surface 
(<I>— <I>i=0). Let the nucleus be taken as the origin of coordi- 
nates, and let «, /8, 7 be the direction-cosines of the motion of 
the particles at any point {x, y, z). Then the equations of a 
permanent condition of motion at that point are 



1 rfy d^ ^^( d ^^d ^ d\ ^ 

p dy dy V dan dy ' dz/ 

1 dpf rf* ^^/ d ^ ^d ^ d\ ^ 



(3) 
Let r be the length, and a', /8', y the direction-cosines of the 
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radius of curvature of the path of the particles through (Xj y, z); 
then the above equations obviously become 

pax ax r 



(3A) 



p ay dy r 

p dz d% r 

If these equations are integrable^ 

r r ^ r 

must be an exact differential. Let — <^ be its primitive function, 
the negative sign being used^ l)ecause a', ffy 7* must be generally 
negative. Then the integral of the equations (8) is 

log,p= \j^—^\ (2Q^-*) + constant; 

or taking p, to denote the pressure at the bounding surface of 
the atom, 

pr.p,e' * ........ (4) 

Our present object is to determine the superficial-atomic den- 
sity p^y and thence the pressure p^hp^, in terms of the mean 

density ^ and heat Q. For this purpose we must introduce the 

above value of p into equation (2), giving 

whence 

2Q 1 

prszhp^^hp.^/ / J e dxdyiz. (5) 

Let the volume of the atom be conceived to be divided into 
layers, in each of which ^ has a constant value. Then we may 
make the following transformations : — 






(6) 



k being a specific constant^ and ■^ and a functions of ^, and of 
the uatvure and density of the substance. 
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The lowei* limit of integration of ^muit be made — oe), that 
it may include orbits of indeifinitely Bmall magnitude described^ 
round the atomic centre. 

The nature of the function ^ is libited by the following con- 
dition : — 



Let 



2Q 



hk 



+ 1=^. 



Then these transformations give the following result for the 
pressure at the bounding sur&ce of an atom : — 












(8) 



ft/i, &c. being the successive differential coefficients of a> with 
respect to A:^, when ^=^i. 

(4.) The following transformation will be found useful in the 
sequel. 

Let \ be the indefinite value of log^V, and X, its actual value 
in the case under consideration. Let 6 be the same function of 
\ which o) is of k^, and let G', G^', &c. be its successive differ- 
ential coefficients with respect to \. 

Let 



Then 



c/ — CO 



?(\-\0 



Gd\ 



— zi """Si" "T-^" 



^ 



&C. 



pz 



hfiQ^ 



MVW, (^^ 

The function H has the following properties, which will be 
afterwards referred to : — 






>^=-3' 



(10) 



(5.) Case of a Perfect Gas, — As a substance is rarefied, it 
gradually approaches a condition in which the pressure, under 
like circumstances as to heat, varies proportionally to the den- 
sity. This is because the effect of the molecular attractions and 
repulsions on the pressure diminishes with the density, so that 
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<b, a, and G approximate to constant quantities. In the limit- 
ing or perfectly gaseous condition^ therefore; 

H — ®i 

and 

A/.^_^ A/. /2Q \ . . 

^-mv-mvVaT-^-V ^*^^ 

(6.) Equilibrium of Heat : Nature of Temperature and Real 
Specific Heat. — When the atmospheres of atoms of two different 
substances are in contact at their common bounding surface^ it 
is necessary to a permanent condition that the pressure in passing 
that surface should vary continuously. 

Let (a) and {h) be taJcen as characteristics^ to distinguish the 
specific quantities peculiar to the two media respectively. Let 
dm denote the volume of an indefinitely thin layer close to the 
bounding surface. Then the following equations must be ful- 
filled to ensure a permanent condition : — 

M«)=i'{*)j £(«) = £-(*) when /y=i,. . (12) 

By making the proper substitutions in equation (4)^ it appears 
that 



Hence 



p'^pe p. 



d.^. 



£u..„=,(/^),>) 



Now p is the same for both media: —*•-;- = e is 

either a maximum or a mmimum^ so that its differential is null ; 
.and dm is a continuous function of k^, so that ■ ^ ' ^ {a) = ^y (A), 
There remains only the function of heat. 

Therefore the condition of a permanent state of molecular 
motion, that is to say, the condition of equilibrium of heat, is 
that this function shall be the same for the two substances ; or 
that 

2Qg __^ 2Q^ 

haka hkt 

Hence temperature depends on the above function only ; for 
Phil Mag. S. 4. Vol. 10. No, 67. Nov. 1855. 2 B 
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the definition of temperature is, that bodies at the same tempe- 
rature are in a permanent condition as to heat^ so far as their 
mutual action is concerned. 

The ratio of the real specific heat of (a) to that of {b) is ob- 
viously 

M.-.M* m. 

(7.) Measure of Temperature and Specific Heat. — The func- 
tion is proportional to the pressure of a perfect gas at a con- 
stant density. That pressure^ therefore^ is the most convenient 
fMosure of temperature. 

Let r denote absolute temperature, as measured by the press* 
ure of a perfect gas at constant density, and reckoned from a 
certain absolute zei-o, 274°*6 Centigrade, or 494°'28 Fahrenheit 
below the temperature of melting ice. Let ic be a constant 
which depends on the length of a degree on the thermometric 
seale, and is the same for all substances in nature. 

Then 






(15) 



2k 

and the real specific heat of the substance, that is to say, the 
depth of fall, under the influence of gravity, which is equivalent 
to a rise of one degree of temperature in the body, is repre- 
sented by 

»-g. ........ (16) 

The pressure of a perfect gas is represented in terms of tem- 
perature by 

^-^, (.7) 

It may also be expressed thus: Jet Tq denote the absolute 
temperature of melting ice in degrees of the scale employed, and 
Vq the volume of unity of weight of the substance \i\ thp theo- 
retical state of perfect gas, at the temperature of melting ice and 
pressure unity ; then 

/-^7.- ('«) 

On comparing this with eqixation (17), we see that 



*~MVo' MVo~To' 



(19) 
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Now h is the spe<jifip elasticity of the atomic fttmpsphere of the 

substance, ^r^^ is the mean specific gravity of that atmosphere 

when the body is in the theoretical state of perfect gas, an4 k 
m^ T0 are the same fpy all subst^^ces in uature. Therefore, for 
P)ery sui^anoe in nature^ the mean specific gravity of the atomic 
atmosphere in the theoretical state of perfect gas is inversely pro^ 
portional to the specific elasticity of that atmosphere, 
B^^al specific heat may also be thus expressed :-r- 

»=^.« ...... po) 

in which ^ cori-esponds to gi^ iu my former papers, i^nd ^ 

^ 8*M ^\ ,, , ** 

'%r ^^ W^ so that 

i^ = I.o=Nlt (20 A) 

The factor N appears to depend on the chemical constitutiop 
of the substance^. 

(8.) Total Pressure of Substances in general, expressed in terms 
of 



In equation (9) let - be put for 5; then 

=/(V) + ^^{l-^-^-^-&«.}, . . (81) 



^\ — ~ll — » -^"""n^v"! ~"l )» 



where 

-*G' A - ' if- 

A«=:-^(G,«-2G/G,"+Q,'")} &P- 

This formula is identical with that which I employed in my 
former paper, to represent the pressure of an imperfect gas, and 
which I found to agree with M. Eegnault's experiments, when 
the coefficients A and the function /(V) had been calculated em- 

piricallyt. 

[To be continued.] 

* The values of N for atmospheric air^ oxygen, hydrogen^ and carhonic 
oxide, differ firom 0*41 by quantities which are withm the limits of errors 
of ohserration. (1853.) See also Phil. Mag. June 1853, and Trans. Roy. 
6oc £dinb. vol. xx. p. 589. 

t For further applications of equation (21), see the paper of Messrs. 
Joule and Thomson in the Phil. Trans, for 1854. (Sept. 1855.) 

2B2 
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XLIX. On the Preparation of Aluminium from Kryolite. 
By Allan Dick^ Esq.^ 

IN the last Number of this Journal there was a translation of 
a paper of H. Rose of Berlin^ describing a method of pre- 
paring aluminium from kryolite. Previously, at the suggestion 
of Dr. Percy, I had made some experiments on the same subject 
in the metallurgical laboratory of the School of Mines ; and as 
the results obtained agree closely with those of Rose^ it may be 
interesting to give a short account of them now, though no de- 
tailed description was published at the time, a small piece of 
metal prepared from kryolite having simply been shown at the 
weekly meeting of the Royal Institution (March 30, 1855), ac- 
companied with a few woi-ds of explanation by Faraday. 

Shortly after the pubUcation of M. Deville^s process for pre- 
paring the metal from chloride of aluminium, along with Mr. 
Smith I tried to make a specimen of the metal ; but we found it 
a much more difficult thing to do than Deville^s paper had led us 
to anticipate, and had to remain contented with a much smaller 
piece than we had hoped to obtain. It is, however, undoubtedly 
only a matter of time, skill and expense, to join successful prac- 
tice to the details of M. Deville. 

Whilst making these experiments, Ur. Percy had often re- 
quested us to try whether kryolite could not be used instead of 
the chlorides, but some time elapsed before we obtained a spe- 
cimen of the mineral. 

The first experiments were made in glass tubes sealed at one 
end, into which alternate layers of finely-pounded kryolite and 
sodium cut into small pieces were introduced, and covered in 
some instances by a layer of kryolite, in others by one of chloride 
of sodium. The tube was then heated over an air-gas blowpipe 
for a few minutes, till decomposition had taken place and tiie 
product was melted. When cold, on breaking the tube it was 
found that the mass was full of small globules of aluminium ; 
but owing to the specific gravity of the metal and flux being 
nearly alike, the globules had not collected into one button at 
the bottom : to eflect this, long-continued heat would be required, 
which cannot be given in glass tubes, owing to the powerful 
action of the melted fluoride upon them. To obviate this diffi- 
culty, a platinum crucible was lined with magnesia, by ramming 
the same hard in,' and subsequently cutting out all but a lining. 
Into this, alternate layers of kryolite and sodium were placed, 
with a thickish layer of kryolite on the top. The crucible was 
covered with a tight-fitting lid, and heated to redness for about 
half an hour over the air-blowpipe. When cold, it was placed in 

* Communicated by the Author. 
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water, and after soaking for some time, the contents dug out, 
gently crushed in a mortar, and washed by decantation. Two 
or three globules of aluminium, tolerably large considering tke 
scale of the experiment, were obtained along with a great num- 
ber of yery small ones. The larger ones were melted together 
uader chloride of potassium. 

Some experiments made in iron crucibles were not attended 
with the same results as those of Eose. No globules of any 
considerable size remained in the melted fluorides; the metal 
seemed to alloy with the sides of the crucibles, which acquired a 
colour like zinc It is possible that this difference may have 
arisen frcnn using a higher temperature than Rose, as these ex- 
periments were made in the furnace, not over the air-blowpipe. - 

Porcelain and clay crucibles were also tried, but laid aside after 
a few experiments owing to the action of the fluorides upon them^ 
which in most cases was sufficient to perforate them completely. 

These remarks, it is hoped, may tend to draw the attention of 
experimenters still further to kryolite as a source of this interest- 
ing metal; although the experiments which led to them were 
carried only a short way towards the perfection which practice 
would probably confer. 

Metallurgical Laboratory, School of Mines, 
October 26, 1856. 



L. On the Potash and Soda Felspars of the Dublin Mountains, 
By Francis M. Jennings, M.RJ.A,, FM.S. 

To the Editors of the Philosophical Magazine and Journal, 
Gentlemen, 

THE paper of the Rev. Prof. Galbraith in the August Number 
of your Journal, relative to the composition of the fel- 
spars of the Dublin Mountains, shows that he entirely mistakes 
the object of my remarks, which were to this effect : that when 
an inference as to the composition of the felspar of a granite 
mountain is to be made, the specimen analysed should par- 
take as closely as possible of the general lithological character of 
the mountain. Now the specimen selected by Mr. W. Wilson of 
the Geological Survey, and carefully analysed by Mr. Dugald 
Campbell, is very similar in its composition to those examined 
by Prof. England and Mr. Poster (see Proc. Royal Irish Acad. 
Feb. 28, 1853), whilst the analyses of the Rev. Prof. Galbraith 
are very different; he, therefore, is not in a position to charge 
others with want of care in the analyses, nor is he correct 
in saying, that to estimate the quantities of potash or soda in 
felspar it is necessary to determine the quantities of silica, &c. 
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Prof. GaLbraitli (Phil. Mag. Pni£. GftUniiitll^ off i 

Jan. 1855), hia own selection, specimen as Mr. Campbell's* 

KO . . . 10-68 4-65 

NaO . . . 8-26 8-39 

Mr. Campbell^ same specimen 

as Prof. Galbraith's. Mr. Foster. Prof. England. 

KO . . . 802 4-15 5-!>'2 

NaO . . . 8-98 4-84 689 

l^e difference iu Prof. Galbraith^s and Mr. Campbell^B ana- 
lyses is not owing^ I presume^ to any difference in the consti- 
tution of the felspars^ but most probably to the Professor^s not 
having taken out all the mica. 

These analyses leave the question of the quantity of potash 
and soda in the felspar of the Three Rock Mountain thus : three 
ani^ses by three different men give the soda in excess; two 
by Prof. Galbraith give the potash iu excessf, that one his owa 
sdection giving the smallest quantity of soda. With this evi- 
dence before us^ is it not rather premature to argue that this 
mountain contains in its felspar a greater quantity of potash 
than soda ? And it shows the danger of maJ^ing inferences as 
to the composition of minerals constituting a large portion (^ a 
mountain from one analysis^ as done by Prof. Galbraith. How 
many it requires to be able to judge I shall not say^ but t think 
those given^ unless all selected specially as being like in general 
character^ cannot have much bearing on the matter, and pi*bv(B 
how much more is to be done before drawing conclusions from 
one analysis, and that one different from all the others, t^urther 
discussion, I think, must be useless, until Prof. Galbraith exhibits 
portions of the specimens which he has analysed ; iihd tiiy call- 
ing for their public exhibition is, I doubt not, the reaaoii why 
my entering into this discussion is looked on by Prof. Galbnulh 
as an " interference.'^ 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Yours, 

Francis M. JENkiNas. 



LI. Proceedings of Learned Societies^ 

ROYAL SOCIETY. 
[Continued from p. 309.] 
April 19, 1855. — The Lord Wrottesley, President, in the Chair. 
rilHE following communication was read : — 
•*• " Reply of the President and Council of the Royal Beeiety to 
an application from the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for 
Trade, o|i the subject of Marino Meteorological Observations." 
[This Letter was communicated to the Society in pursuance of a 
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resolution of the Council. The Secretary explained that it had bfeen 
drawn up by the Treasurer^ Colonel Sabine, and submitted, befote 
final adoption by the Council, to several FeUows of the Society Spe- 
cially conversant with the subjects to which it refers.] 

Royal Society, Somerset House, 
February 22, 1865. 

SiE, — In the month of June last, the Lords of the Committee of 
the Privy Council for Trade caused a letter to be addressed to the 
President and Council of the Royal Society, acquainting them that 
their Lordships were about to submit to Parliament an estimate for 
an Office for the Discussion of the Observations on Meteorology, to 
be made at sea in all parts of the globe, in conformity with the re; 
commendation of a conference held at Brussels in 1853 ; and that 
they were about to construct a set of forms for the use of that 
Office, in which they proposed to publish from time to time and to 
circulate such statistical results obtained by means of the observa- 
tions referred to, as might be considered most desirable by meii 
learrted in the science of Meteorology, in addition to such other ih- 
forhiation as might be required for the purposes of Navigation. 

Before doing so, however, their Lordships were desirous of having 
the opinioh of the Royal Society, as to what were the great desi- 
derata in Meteorological science ; and as to the forms which may 
be best calculated to exhibit the great atmospheric laws which it 
may be most desirable to develope. 

Their Lordships further stdte, that as it may possibly happen that 
observations on land upon an extended scale may hereafter be made 
and discussed in the same Office, it is desirable that the reply of 
the Royal Society should keep in vietv, and provide for such a con- 
tingency. 

. Deeply impressed with a sense of the magnitude and importance 
of the work which has been thus undertsdien by Her Majesty's 
Government and confided to the Board of Trade, and fuUy appre- 
ciating the honour of being consulted, and the responsibility of the 
reply which they are called upon to make ; — considering also that 
by including the contingency of land observations, the inquiry is, in 
fact, CO- extensive with the requirements of Meteorology over all 
accessible parts of the earth's surface, — the President and Council 
of the Royal Society deemed it advisable, before making their reply, 
to obtain the opinion of those amongst their foreign members t?hb 
are known as distinguished cultivators of Meteorological science, as 
well as of others in foreign countries, who either hold offices con- 
nected with the advancement of Meteorology, or have otherwise 
devoted themselves to this branch of science. 

A circular was accordingly addressed to several gentlemen whose 
names were transmitted to the Board of Trade in June last) con- 
taining a copy of the communication from the Board of Trade, and 
a request to be favoured with any suggestions which might aid Her 
Majesty's Government in an undertaking which was obviously one of 
general concernment. 
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Replies in some degree of detail hare been received fpoat five €>f 
these gentlemen*, copies of which are herewith tmnsmitted. 

The President and Council are glad to avail themselves of this 
opportunity of expressing their acknowledgements to these gentle*, 
men, and more particularly to Professor Dove, Director of the Me- 
teorological Establishments and Institutions in Prussia, whoire zeal 
for the advancement of Meteorology induced him to repair personally 
to England, and to join himself to the Committee by whom the 
present reply has been prepared. Those who are most familiar with 
the labours and writings of this eminent meteorologist will best be 
able to appreciate the value of his co-operation. 

The President and Council have considered it as the most con- 
venient course to divide their reply under the different heads into 
which the subject naturally branches. But before they proceed to 
treat of these, they wish to remark generally, that one of the chief 
impediments to the advancement of Meteorology consists in the very 
slow progress which is made in the transmission from one country to 
another of the observations and discussions on which, under the 
fostering aid of different Governments, so much labour is bestowed in 
Europe and America ; and they would therefore recommend that 
such steps as may appear desirable should be taken by Her Majesty's 
Government, to promote and facilitate the mutual interchange of 
Meteorological publications emanating from the Governments of 
different countries. 

Barometer, 

It is known that considerable differences, apparently of a perma- 
nent character, are found to exist in the mean barometric pressure 
in different places ; and that the periodical variations in the pressure 
in different months and seasons at the same place, are very different 
in different parts of the globe, both as respects period and amount ; 
insomuch that in extreme cases, the variations have even opposite 
features in regard to period, in places situated in the same hemi- 
sphere and at equal distance^ from the equator. 

For the purpose of extending our knowledge of the facts of these 
departures from the state of equilibrium, and of more fully investi- 
gating the causes thereof, it is desirable to obtain, by means of 
barometric observations strictly comparable with each other, and 
extending over all parts of the globe accessible by land or sea, 
tables, showing the mean barometric pressure in the year, in each 
month of the year, and in the four meteorological seasons, — on land, 
at all stations of observation, — and at sea, corresponding to the 
middle points of spaces bounded by geographical latitudes and longi- 
tudes, not far distant from each other. 

The manner of forming such tables from the marine observations 
which are now proposed to be made, by collecting together observa- 
tions of the same month in separate ledgers, each of which should 
correspond to a geographical space comprised between specified 

• Dr. Erman of Berlin ; Dr. Heis of Munster ; Prof. Kreil of Vienna ; Lieut. 
Maury of Washington ; and M. Quetelet of Brussels. 
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meridians and parallek^ and to a particular month, is too obvious 
to require to be furtber- dwelt upsm* The distances apart of the 
meridians and paralleh ^11 require to be varied in different parts 
of the globe, bo that the magnitudes of the spaces which they 
enclose, and for each of which a table will be formed, may be 
more circumscribed, when the rapidity of the variation of the par- 
ticular phenomenoii to be elucidated is greatest in regard to 
geographical space. Their magnitude wiU also necessarily vary 
with the number of observations which it may be possible to collect 
in each space, inasmuch as it is well known that there are extensive 
portions of the ocean which are scarcely ever traversed by ships, 
whilst other portions may be viewed as the highways of a constant 
traffic. 

The strict comparability of observations made in different shipa 
may perhaps be best assured, by limiting the examination of the 
instruments to comparisons which it is proposed to make at the Kew 
Observatory, before and after their employment in particular ships. 
From the nature of their construction, the barometers with which 
Her Majesty's navy and the mercantile marine are to be supplied 
are not very liable to derangement, except from such accidents as 
would destroy them altogether. Under present arrangements they 
will all be carefully compared at Kew before they are sent to the 
Admiralty or to the Board of Trade ; and similar arrangements may 
easily be made by which they may be returned to Kew for re-examina- 
tion at the expiration of each tour of service. The comparison of 
barometers when embarked and in use, with standards, or supposed 
standards, at ports which the vessels may visit, entails many incon- 
veniences, and is in many respects a far less satisfactory method. 
ITie limitation here recommended is not, however, to be understood 
as applicable in the case of other establishments than Kew, where 
a special provision may be made for an equally careful and correct 
examination. 

At land stations, in addition to proper measures to assure the 
correctness of the barometer and consequent comparability of the 
observations, care should be taken to ascertain by the best possible 
means (independently of the barometer itself), the height of the 
station above the level of the sea at some stated locality. For this 
purpose the extension of levels for the construction of railroads will 
often afford facilities. 

It may be desirable to indicate some of the localities where the 
data, which tables such as those which have been spoken of would 
exhibit, are required for the solution of problems of immediate 
interest. 

10. It is known, that, over the Atlantic Ocean, a low mean 
annual pressure exists near the equator, and a high pressure at the 
north and south borders of the torrid zone (23^ to 30^ north and 
south latitudes) ; and it is probable that from similar causes similar 
phenomena exist over the corresponding latitudes in the Pacific 
Ocean : the few observations which we possess are in accord with 
this supposition ; but the extent of space covered by the Pacific is 
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iBTge and the observations are few ; they may be expected to be 
greatly increased by the means now contemplated. But it is partii> 
cularly over the Indian Ocean» both at the equator and at the 
IxHrders^ of the torrid zone, that the phenomena of the barometrie 
pressure, not only annual but also monthly, require elucidation by 
observations. The Trade-winds, which would prevail generally 
round the globe if it were wholly covered by a surfisce of water, are 
interrupted by the large continental spaces in Asia and Australia, 
and give place to the phenomena of monsoons* which are the indi- 
rect results of the heating action of the sun's rays on those ccmti- 
nental spaces. These are the causes of that displacement of the 
trade- winds, and substitution of a current flowing in another dilrec- 
tion, which occasion the atmospheric phenomena over the Indian 
Ocean, and on the north and south sides of that Ocean, to be 
different from those in .corresponding localities over, and on either 
side of the equator in the Atiantic Ocean, and (probably generally 
also) in the Pacific Ocean. 

It is important alike to navigation and to general science to know 
the limits where the phenomena of the trade-winds give place to 
those of the monsoons ; and whether any and what variations take 
place in those limits in different parts of the year. The bmromeirie 
variations are intimateiy connected with the causes of these variations, 
mnd require to be hnownfor their more perfect elucidation. 

The importance, indeed, of a full and complete knowledge of the 
variations which take place in the limits of the trade-wiilds gene^ 
rally in both hemispheres, at different seasons of the yesr, has 
long been recognized. On this account, although the present 
section is headed " Barometer," it may be well to remark here, that 
it is desirable that the forms supplied to ships should contain 
headings, calling forth a special record of the latitude and longitude 
where the trade-wind is first met with^ and where it is first found 
to fail. 

^. The great extent of continental space in Northern Asia 
causes, by reason of the great heat of the summer and the ascending 
current produced thereby* a remarkable diminution of atmospheric 
pressure in the summer months* extending in the north to the Polar 
Sea, and on the European side as far as Moscow^ Towards the 
east it is known to include the coasts of China and Japan, but the 
extent of this great diminution of summer pressure beyond the 
coasts thus named is not known. A determination of the monthly 
variation of the pressure over the adjacent parts of the Pacific Ocean 
is therefore a desideratum ; and for the same object it is deurable 
to have a more accurate knowledge than we now possess of the pre- 
vailing direction of the wind in different seasons in the vieinity of 
the coasts of China and Japan. 

d°k With reference to regions or districts of increased or dimi- 
nished mean annital pressure, it is known that in certain districts in 
the temperate and polar zones, such as in the vicinity of Cape Horn 
exteiiding into the antarctic polar Ocean, and in the vicinity of Ice- 
land> the mean annual barometric pressure is eoimderahiif less thtti 
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the average pressure on the surface of the globe generally; and that 
anomalous differences* also of considerable amount, exist in the 
mean annual pressure in different parts of the arctic ocean. These 
all require special attention* with a view to obtain a more perfect 
knowledge ef the facts, in regard to their amount^ geographical 
extension, and variation with Uie change of . seasons, as well as to 
the elucidiation of their causes. 

jbry Air and Aqueous Vapour. 

The apparently anobialous variations which have' been noticed to' 
exist in the mean annual barometric pressure, and in its distribution 
in the different seasons and months of the year* are also found to exist 
in each of the two constituent pressures which conjointly constitute 
the barometric pressure. In order to study the problems connected 
with these departures from a state of equilibrium under tbeir mbst 
simple forms, — ^and generally for the true understanding of almbst all 
the great laws of atmospheric change, — it is necessary to have a 
separate knowledge of the two constituents (viz. the pressures Of 
the dry air and of the aqueous vapour) which we are aceutitotti^d to 
measure together by the barometer. This separate knowledge id 
obtained by means of the hygrometer, which determineis the das- 
ticity of the vapour* and leads to the determination of that of 
the dry air, by enabling us to deduct the elasticity of the vapour 
from that of ^the whole barometric pressure. It is therefore 
extremely desirable that tablesi similar to those recommended under 
the preceding head of the barometer^ should be formed at ev^ry 
land station, and over the ocean at the centres of geographieal spaces 
bounded by certain values of latitude and longitude, for the annndl, 
iMnthly, and season pressures, — 1. Of the aqueous vapour; ahd 
2. Of the dry air ; each considered separately. Bach of the said 
geographical spaces will require its appropriate ledger fbr eaiih of 
the twelve months. 

It may be desirable to notice one or two of the problems con- 
nected with ettensive and important atmospherical laws which inay 
be materially assisted by such taUes. 

10. By the operation of causes which are too well known to re- 
quire explanation here, the dry air should always have a mininiUm 
pressure in the hottest months of the year. But we know that 
there are places where the contrary prevails, namely, that the preis- 
sure of the dry air is greater in summer than in winter* We also 
know that when comparison is made between places in the same 
latitude, and having the same, or very neariy the same, differences of 
temperature in summer and in winter, the differences between thb 
summer and winter pressures of the dry air are found to be subject 
to many remarkable anomalies* The variations in the pressure of 
the dry air do not therefore, as might be at first imagined, depend 
altogether on the differences between the summer and winter tern- 
peratures at the places where the variations themselves occur. The 
increased pressure in the hottest months appears rather to point to 
the existence of an overflow of air in the higher regions dl the 
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atmosphere from lateral sources ; the statical pressure at the base 
of the column being increased by the augmentation of the super- 
incumbent mass of air arising from an influx in the upper portion. 
Such lateral sources may well be supposed to be due to excessive 
ascensional currents caused by excessive summer heats in certain 
places of the globe (as, for example, in Central Asia). Now the 
lateral overflow from such sources, traversing in the shape of cur- 
rents the higher regions of the atmosphere, and encountering the 
well-known general current flowing from the equator towards the 
*pole, has been recently assigned with considerable probability (de- 
rived from its correspondence with many otherwise anomalous 
phenomena already known, and which cdl receive an explanation 
from such supposition) to be the original source or primary cause 
of the rotating storms or cyclones, so well known in the West Indies 
and in China under the names of hurricanes and typhoons. A 
single illustration may be desirable. Let it be supposed that such 
an excessive ascensional current exists over the greatly heated parts 
of Asia and Africa in the northern tropical zone, — giving rise, in 
the continuation of the same zone over the Atlantic Ocean, to a 
lateral current in the upper regions ; this would then be a current 
prevailing in those regions from east to west: and it would encounter 
over the Atlantic Ocean the well-known upper current proceeding 
from the equator towards the pole, which is a current from the 
south-west. An easterly current impinging on a south-west current 
may give rise, by well-known laws, to a rotatory motion in the atmo- 
sphere, of which the direction may be the same as that which cha- 
racterises the cyclones of the northern hemisphere. To test the 
accuracy of this explanation, we desire to be acquainted with the 
variations which the mean pressure of the dry air undergoes in the 
different seasons in the part of the globe, where, according to this 
explanation, considerable variations having particular characters 
ought to be found. 

20. We have named one of the explanations which have been 
recently oflfered of the primary cause of the northern cyclones. 
Another mode of explanation has been proposed, by assuming the 
condensation of large quantities of vapour, and the consequent 
influx of air to supply the place. In such case the phenomena are 
to be tested in considerable measure by the variations which the 
other constituent of the barometric pressure, namely, the aqueous 
vapour, undergoes. 

30. The surface of sea in the southern hemisphere much exceeds 
that in the northern hemisphere. It is therefore probable that at 
the season ^hen the sun is over the southern hemisphere, evapora- 
tion over the whole surface of the globe is more considerable than 
in the opposite season when the sun is over the northern hemi- 
sphere. Supposing the pressure of the dry air to be a constant, 
the diiFerence of evaporation in the two seasons may thus produce 
for the whole globe an annual barometric variation, the aggre- 
gate barometric pressure over the whole surface being highest 
during the nprtherin winter. The separation of the barometric 
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pressure into its two constituent pressures would give direct and 
conclusive evidence of the cause to which such a barometric 
variation should be ascribed. It would also follow, that evapo- 
ration being greatest in the south, and condensation greatest in 
' the north, the water which proceeds from south to north in a state 
of vapour, would have to return to the south in a liquid state, and 
might possibly exert some discernible influence on the currents of 
the ocean. The tests by which the truth of the suppositions thus 
advanced may be determined, are the variations of the meteor- 
ological elements in diflferent seasons and months, determined by 
methods and instruments strictly comparable with each other, and 
arranged in such tables as have been suggested. A still more 
direct test would indeed be furnished by the fact (if it could be 
ascertained), that the quantity of rain which falls in the northern is 
greater than that which falls in the southern hemisphere ; and by 
examining its distribution into the different months and seasons 
of its* occurrence. Data for such conclusions are as yet very insuf- 
ficient ; they should always, however, form a part of the record at 
all land stations where registers are kept. 

In order that all observations of the elasticity of the aqueous 
vapour may be strictly comparable, it is desirable that all should be 
computed by the same tables ; those founded upon the experiments 
of MM. Regnault and Magnus may be most suitably recommended 
for this purpose, not only on their general merits, but also as being 
likely to be most generally adopted by observers in other coun- 
tries. 

Temperature of the Air, 

Tables of the mean temperature of the air in the year, and in the 
different months and seasons of the year, at above 1000 stations on 
the globe, have recently been computed by Professor Dove, and 
published under the auspices of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Berlin. This work, — ^which is a true model of the method in 
which a great body of meteorological facts, collected by different 
observers and at different times, should be brought together and 
coordinated, — has conducted, as is well known, to conclusions of 
very considerable importance in their bearing on climatology, and 
on the general laws of the distribution of heat on the surface of .the 
globe. These tables have, however, been formed exclusively from 
observations made on land. For the completion of this great 
work of physical geography, there is yet wanting a similar investi- 
gation for the oceanic portion ; and this we may hopefully anticipate 
as likely to be now accomplished by means of the marine observa- 
tions about to be undertaken. In the case of the temperature of 
the air, as in that of the atmospheric pressure previously adverted 
to, the centres of geographical spaces bounded by certain latitudes and 
longitudes will form points of concentration for observations, which 
may be made within those spaces, not only by the same but also by 
different ships ; provided that the system be steadily maintained of 
employing only instruments which shall have been examined, and 
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their intercomparability ascertained, by a competent and responsible 
Authority ; — and provided that no observations be used but those in 
which careful attention shall have been given to the precautions 
which it will be necessary to adopt, for the purpose of obtaining the 
correct knowledge of the temperature of the external air, amidst the 
many disturbing influences h-om heat and moisture so difficult to 
escape on board ship. In this respect additional precautions must 
be used if night obaervaiions are to be required, since the ordinary 
difficulties are necessarily much enhanced by the employment of arti- 
ficial light. Amongst the instructions which will be required, perhaps 
there will be none which will need to be more carefully drawn, than 
those for obtaining the correct temperature of the external air under 
the continually varying circumstances that present themselves on 
board ship. 

In regard to land stations. Professor Dove's tables have shown that 
data are still pressingly required from the British North American 
possessions intermediate between the stations of theArctic Expeditions 
and those of the United States ; and that the deficiency extends 
across the whole North American Continent in those latitudes from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. Professor Dove has also indicated as 
desiderata, observations at the British Military stations in the 
Mediterranean (Gibraltar, Malta and Corfu), and around the Coasts 
of Australia and New Zealand: also that hourly observations, 
continued for at least one year, are particularly required at some 
one station in the West Indies, to supply the diurnal corrections for 
existing observations. 

Whilst the study of the distribution of heat at the surface of the 
globe has thus been making progress, in respect to the mean annual 
temperature in different places, and to its periodical variations in 
different parts of the year at the same place, the attention of phy- 
sical geographers has recently been directed (and with great promise 
of important results to the material interests of men as well as to 
general science) to the causes of , those fluctuations in the tempera- 
ture, or departures from its mean or normal state at the same place 
and at the same period of the year, which have received the name 
of ** non- periodic variations." It is known that these frequently 
affect extensive portions of the globe at the same time ; and are 
generally, if not always, accompanied by a fluctuation of an opposite* 
character, prevailing at the same time in some adjoining but distant 
region ; so that by the comparison of synchronous observations a 
progression is traceable, from a locality of maximum increased heat 
in one region, to one of maximum diminished heat in another 
region. F#r the elucidation of the non-periodic variations even 
monthly means are insufficient; and the necessity has been felt 
of computing the mean temperatures for periods of much shorter 
duration. The Meteorological Institutions of those of the European 
States which have taken the foremost part in the prosecution of 
meteorology, have in consequence adopted ^ve-c^ay means, as the 
most suitable intermediate gradation between daily and monthly 
means : and as an evidence of the conviction which is entertained 
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of the value of the conclusions to which this investigation is likely 
to lead, it has heen considered worth while to undertake the pro- 
digious lahour of calculating the five-day means of the most reliable 
existing observations during a century past. This work is already 
ffir. advanced ; and it cannot be too strongly recommended, that at 
all fixed stations, where observations shall hereafter be made with 
sufficient care to be worth recording, five-day means may invariably 
be added to the daily, monthly, and annual means into which the 
observations are usually collected. The five-day means should always 
commence with January 1, for the purpose of preserving the uni^- 
formity at different stations, which is essential for comparison : in 
leap years, the period which includes the 29th of February will be 
of six days. 

In treating climatology as a science, it is desirable that some 
correct and convenient mode should be adopted, for comppting and 
expressing the comparative variability to which the temperature in 
4ifferent parts of the globe, and in different parts of the year in the 
same place, is subject from non-periodic causes. The probable 
variability, computed on the same principle as the probable error of 
each of a number of independent observations, has recently been 
suggested as furnishing an index *' of the probable daily non-periodic 
variation '' at the different seasoqs of the year i apd its use in this 
respect has been exemplified by calculations of the "index'' from 
the five-day means of twelve years of observations at Toronto, ia 
Canada (Phil. Trans. 1853, Art. V.). An index of this description 
\» of course of absolute and general applict^tion; supplying the 
me^ns of comparing the probable variability of the temperature in 
different seasons at different places (where the same method of coni^ 
putation is adopted) as well as at the fame place. It is desirable that 
this (or some preferable method if such can be devise^ for ob« 
t^inipg the same object) should be adopted by those who mc^y desire 
to make their observations practio^y useful for sanitary or pgri- 
eultur^ purposes, or for any of the great variety of objects for which 
climatic peculiarities are required to be known. Having these threp 
datft, vijE, the mean annufU temperature, — ^its periodical changes in 
respect to days, month?, and seasons, — and the measure of its 
liability to non-periodic (or what would commonly be called, irre- 
gular) variations, — we may consider that we possess as complete a 
representi^tion of the climate of any particular place (so far qs 
temperature is poncerned), as the present state of our knowledge 
permits. 

It is obvious that much of what has been said under this {^-ticle 
is more applicable to land than to sea observations ; but the letter 
of the Board of Trade, to which this is a reply, requests that both 
should be contemplated t 

Temperature of the Sea, and Investigations regarding Currents, 

it is uunecessary to dwell on the practical importance to navigation 
of a correct knowledge of the currents of the ocean ; thpir direction, 
03lt<»Bt. velocity, and the temperature of (he suriaoe-water relatively 
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to the ordinary ocean temperature ia the same latitude ; together 
with the variations in all these respects which currents experience 
in different parts of the year, and in different parts of their coune. 
As the information on these points, which may be expected to follow 
from the measures adopted by the Board of Trade, must necessarily 
depend in great degree on the intelligence, as well as the interest 
taken in them by the observers, it is desirable that the instructions 
to be supplied with the meteorological instruments should contain a 
brief summary of what is already known in regard to the principal 
oceanic currents ; accompanied by charts on which their supposed 
limits in different seasons, and the variations in those limits which 
may have been observed in particular years, may be. indicated, with 
notices of the particularities of the temperature of the surface-water 
by which the presence of the current may be recognized. Forms 
will also be required for use in such localities, in which the surface 
temperatures may be recorded at hourly or half-hourly intervals^ 
with the corresponding geographical positions of the ship, as they 
may be best inferred from observation and reckoning. For such 
localities also it will be necessary that the tables, into which the 
observations of different ships at different seasons are collected* 
should have their bounding lines of latitude and longitude brought 
nearer together than may be required for the ocean at large. 

In looking forward to the results which are likely to be obtained 
by the contemplated marine observations, it is reasonable that those 
which may bear practically on the interests of navigation should 
occupy the first place ; but, on the other hand, it would not be 
easy to over-estimate the advantages to physical geography, of 
general tables of the surface temperature of the ocean in the dif- 
ferent months of the year, exhibiting, as they would do, its normal 
and its abnormal states, the mean temperature of the different 
parallels, and the deviations therefrom, whether permanent, peri*> 
odical, or occasional. The knowledge which such tables would 
convey is essentially required for the study of climatology as a 
science. 

The degree in which climatic variations extending over large 
portions of the earth's surface may be influenced by the variable 
phenomena of oceanic currents in different years, may perhaps be 
illustrated by circumstances of known occurrence in the vicinity 
of our own coasts. The admirable researches of Major Rennell 
have shown that in ordinary years, the warm water of the great 
current known by the name of the Gulf-stream is not found to the 
east of the meridian of the Azores ; the sea being of ordinary ocean 
temperature for its latitude at all seasons and in every direction, in 
the great space comprised between the Azores, and the coasts of 
Europe and North Africa : but Major Rennell has also shown that 
on two occasions, viz. in 1776 and in 1821-1822, the warm water by 
which the Gulf- stream is characterised throughout its whole course 
(being several degrees above the ordinary ocean temperature in the 
same latitude), was found to extend across this great expanse of 
ocean, and in 1776 (in particular) was traced (by Dr. FVanklin) 
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quite home to the eoast of Biirot>e. The pneseticef of a body of 
uiradiially heated water/ leitendittg for seyeral hundred miles both in 
latitude and in longitude, and continuing fw deireral weeks, ait a 
season of the year when the prevalfog winds^ blow from that quarter 
on the coasts of Ehgland and Prance, can scatrody be imagined to 
be without a considerable inftuence on the relations of temperature 
and moisture in those countries. In acoordance with this supposition. 
We find in th^ Meteorologicai Journals of the more recent period 
(which are more easily accessible), that the state of the weather in 
November and December 1821 and January 1822 was so unusual in 
the southern parts of Great Britain and in France, as to have excited 
general observation ; we find it characterised as ** most extraordi- 
narily hot, damp, stmrmy, and oppressive,*' that ''the gales from 
the W. and S.W. were almost without intermission," " the fall of 
rain was excessive" and "the barometor lower than it had ever 
been known for 35 years before." 

There can be little doubt that Major Rennell was right in 
ascribing the unusual extension of the GKilf-stream in particular 
y«ars to its greater initial velocity, occasioned by a more than ordi- 
nary difierence in the levels of the Gulf of Mexico and of the Atlantic 
in the preceding summer. An unusual height of the Gulf of Mexico 
at the head of the stream, or an unusual velocity of the stream at its 
outset in the Strait of Florida, are facts which may admit of being 
recognized by properly directed attention ; and as these must pre- 
cede, by many weeks, the arrival of the warm water of the stream 
at above dOOO miles' distance from its outset, aud the climatic effects 
thence resulting, it might be possible to anticipate the occurrence 
of such unusual seasons upon our coasts. 

Much, indeed, may undoubtedly be done towards the increase of 
our partial acquaintance with the phsenomena of the Gulf-stream» 
and of its counter currents, by the collection and coordination of 
observations made by casual passages of ships in different years and 
different seasons across different parts of its course ; but for that 
full and complete knowledge of all its particulars, which should meet 
the maritime and scientific requirements of the period in which we 
live, we must await the disposition of Government to accede to the 
recommendation, so frequently made to them by the most eminent 
hydrographical authorities, of a specific survey of the stream by 
vessels employed for that special service. What has been recently 
accomplished by the Government of the United States in this respect, 
shows both the importance of the inquiry and the great extent of 
the research ; and lends great weight to the proposition, which has 
been made to Her Majesty's Government on the part of the United 
States, for a joint survey of the whole stream by vessels of the two 
countries. The establishment of an ofiice under the Board of Trade 
specially charged with the reduction and coordination of such data 
may materially facilitate such an undertaking. 

Storms or Gales, 

It is much to be desired both for the purposes of navigation and 
for those of general science, that the captains of Her Majesty's ships 
Phil. Mag. S. 4. Vol. 10. No. 67. Nov. 1855. 2 C 
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and masters of merchant vessels should be correctly and thoroughly 
instructed in the methods of distinguishing m all cases between the 
rotatory storms or gales, which are properly called Cyclones, and 
gales of a more ordinary character, but which are frequently accom- 
panied by a veering of the wind, which under certain circumstances 
might easily be confounded with the phenomena of Cyclones, though 
due to a very different cause. It is recommended therefore that the 
instructions, proposed to be given to ships supplied with meteorolo- 
gical instruments, should contain clear and simple directions for 
distinguishing in all cases and under all circumstances between these 
two kinds of storms ; and that the forms to be issued for recording 
the meteorological phenomena during great atmospheric disturbances 
should comprehend a notice of all the particulars which are required 
for forming a correct judgment in this respect. 

Thunder-storms, ' 

It is known that in the high latitudes of the northern and southern 
hemispheres thunder-storms are almost wholly unknown ; and it is 
. believed that they are of very rare occurrence over the ocean in the 
middle latitudes when distant from continents. By a suitable classi- 
fication and arrangement of the documents which will be hencefor- 
ward received by the Board of Trade, statistical tables may in pro- 
cess of time be formed, showing the comparative frequency of these 
phenomena in different parts of the ocean, and in diiOferent months 
of the year. 

It is known that there are localities on the globe where, during 
certain months of the year, thunder-storms may be considered as a 
periodical phenomenon of daily occurrence. In the Port ^Roynl 
Mountains in Jamaica, for example, thunder-storms are said to take 
^ place daily about the hour of noon from the middle of November 
to the middle of April. It is much to be desired that a full and 
precise account of such thunder-storms, and of the circumstances in 
which they appear to originate, should be obtained. 

In recording the phenomena of thunder and lightning it is de- 
sirable to state the duration of the interval between the flashes of 
lightning and the thunder which follows. This may be done by means 
of a seconds-hand watch, by which the time of the apparition of the 
flash, and of the commencement (and of the conclusion also) of the 
thunder may be noted. The interval between the ^sh, and the com- 
mencement of the thunder, has been known to vary in different cases, 
from less than a single second to between 40 and 50 seconds, and 
even on very rare occasions to exceed 50 seconds. The two forms 
of ordinary lightning, viz. zigzag (or forked) lightning, and sheet 
lightning, should always be distinguished apart; and particular atten- 
tion should be given both to the observation and to the record, in the 
rare cases when zigzag lightning either bifurcates, or returns upwards. 
A special notice should not fail to be made when thunder and light- 
ning, or either separately, occur in a perfectly cloudless sky. When 
globular lightning (balls of fire) is seen, a particular record should 
be made of all the attendant circumstances. These phenomena are 
known to be of the nature of lightning, from the injury they have 
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occasioned in sbips and buildings that have been struck by them; 
but they differ from ordinary lightning not only by their globular 
shape, but by the length of time they continue yisible, and by their 
slow motion. They are said to occur sometimes without the usual 
accompaniments of a storm, and even with a perfectly serene sky. 
Conductors are now so universally employed in ships, that it may 
seem almost superfluous to remark that, should a ship be struck 
by lightning, the most circumstantial account will be desirable of 
the course which the lightning took, and of the injuries it occa- 
sioned ; or to remind the seaman that it icT always prudent, after 
such an accident has befallen a ship, to distrust her compasses until 
it has been ascertained that their direction has not been altered. 
Accidents occurring on land from lightning will, of course, receive 
the fullest attention from meteorologists who may be within con- 
venient distance of the spot. 

Auroras and Falling Stars* 

Auroras are of such rare occurrence in seas frequented by ships 
engaged in commerce, that it may seem superfluous to give any par- 
ticular directions for their observation at sea; and land observa- 
tories are already abundantly furnished with such. It is, of course, 
desirable that the meteorological reports received from ships should 
always contain a notice of the time and place where Auroras may 
be seen, and of any remarkable features that may attract attention* 

The letter from Professor Heis, which is one of the foreign com- 
munications annexed, indicates the principal points to be attended 
to in the instructions which it may be desirable to draw up for the 
observation of '' Falling Stars." For directions concerning Halos 
and Parhelia, a paper by Monsieur Bravais in the ' Annuaire M^t^ 
rologique de la France 'for 1851, contaios suggestions which will 
be found of much value. 

Charts of the Magnetic Variation. 

Although the variation of the compass does not belong in strict- 
ness to the domain of meteorology, it has been included, with great 
propriety, amongst the subjects treated of by the Brussels Confer- 
ence, and should not therefore be omitted here. It is scarcely 
necessary to remark, that whatever may have been the practice in 
times past, when the phenomena of the earth's magnetism were 
less understood than at present, it should in future be regarded as 
indispensable, that variation- charts should always be constructed £Dr 
a particular epoch, and that all parts of the chart should show the 
variation corresponding to the epoch for which it is constructed. Such 
pharts should also have, either engraved on the face or attached in 
some convenient manner, a table, showing the approximate annual 
rate of the secular change of the variation in the difierent latitudes 
and longitudes comprised : so that, by means of this table, the varia- 
tion taken from the chart for any particular latitude and longitude 
may be corrected to the year for which it is required, if that should 
happen to be different from the epoch for which the chart is con- 
structed. 

2C2 
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A valuable service would be rendered to this very important 
branch of hydrography, if, under the authority of the new depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade, variation-charts for the North and 
South Atlantic Oceans, for the North and South Pacific Oceans, for 
the Indkm Ocean, and for any other localities in which the require* 
ments of navigation might call for them, were published at stated 
intfrvtds, corrected for the secular change that had taken place 
since the preceding publication. Materials would be fumishcMi for 
this purpose by the observations which are bow intended to be 
made, supposing them to be collected and suitably arranged with 
ptaper references to date and to geographical position, and to the 
odginal reports in which the results and the data on which they 
were founded were communicated, fiy means of these observations 
the tables of approximate correction for secular change might also 
be altered from time to time as occasion should require, since the 
rate oi secular change itself is not constant. 

All observed variations, communicated or employed as data upon - 
which variation-charts may be either constructed or corrected, should 
be accompanied by other observational data (the nature of which 
ought now to be well understood), for correcting the observed varia- 
tion for the error of the compass occasioned by the ship's iron. It 
is also strongly recommended that no observations be received as data 
foar the formation or correction of variation-charts, but such as are ac- 
ODmpanied by a detailed statement of the principal elements both of 
observation and of calculation. Proper forms should be supplied for 
this purpose ; or, what is still better, books c^ blank forms may be 
aipplied, in which the observations themselves may be entered, and 
the calcukition performed by which the results are obtamed. Such 
books of blank forms would be found extremely useful both for the 
variation of the needle, and for the chronometrical longitude (as 
well as for lunar observations, if the practice of lunar observations 
be not, as there is too much reason to fear it is, almost wholly dis- 
eontinued). By preparing and issuing books of blank forms suit- 
able for these purposes, and by requesting their return in accompa- 
niment with the other reports to be transmitted to the Board of 
Trade at the conclusion of a voyage, the groundwork would be laid 
for the attainment of greatly improved habits of accuracy in prac- 
tical navigation in the British mercantile marine. 

The President and Council are aware that they have not exhausted 
the subject of this reply in what they'have thus directed me to ad- 
dress to you; but they think that perhaps they have noticed as 
many points as may be desirable for present attention ; and they 
desire me to add, that they will be at all times ready to resume the 
consideration if required, and to supply any further suggestions, 
which may appear likely to be useful. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 
W. SHARPEY, 

Sec.R.S, 

The Secretary of the Lards ef the Cam- 
mittee of Privy Council for Trade. 
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June 21. — ^The Lord Wrottesley, President^ in the Chair. 

The following commuiUGations were read : — 

" On a supposed Aerolite or Meteorite found in the Trunk of an 
old Willow Tree in the Battersea fields." By Sir Roderick Impey 
Murchison, F.R.S. 

In bringing this notice before the Royal Society, it is unnecessary to 
recite, however briefly, the history of the fiill of aerolites or meteorites, 
as recorded for upwards of three thousand years, though I may be 
pardoned for reminding my Associates, that the phenomenon was 
repudiated by the most learned academies of Europe up to the dose 
of the last century, llie merit of having first endeavoured to de- 
monstrate the true character of these extraneous bodies is mainly 
due to the German Chladni (1794), but his efforts were at first 
viewed with incredulity. According to Vauquelin and other men 
of eminence who have reasoned on the phenomena, it was in 1802 
only that meteorites obtained a due degree of consideration and some- 
thing like a definite place in science through the studies of Howard, 
as shown in his memoir published in the Philosophical IVansactiona. 

Vauquelin, Klaproth, and other distinguished chemists, including 
Berzelius and Rammelsberg, have successively analysed these bodies, 
and the result of their labours, as ably brought together in the work 
of the last-mentioned author, is, that whilst tbey have a great gene- 
ral resemblance and are distinguishable on the whole by their com- 
position from any bodies found in the orust of the earth, each of 
their component substances is individually found in our planet. 
They are also peculiarly marked by the small number of minerals 
which have coUecdvely been detected in any one of them ; nickel 
and cobalt, in certain relations to iron, being the chief characteristics 
of the metallic meteorites. 

Of the various theories propounded to account for the origin of these 
singular bodies, it would indeed ill become a geologist like myself to 
speak ; and referring in the sequel to some of the various works in 
which the subject luis been brought within formula, I will at onoe 
detail the facts connected with the discovery of this metalliferous 
body in the heart of a tree, as now placed before the Members of 
our Society, feeling assured that, whatever be their ultimate deci« 
sion, my contemporaries will approve of the effortfi that have been 
made to account for this singular and mysterious phenomenon. 

On the 2nd of June, a timber merchant, residing at North Brix- 
ton, named Clement Poole, brought the specimen now exhibited to 
the Museum of Practical Geology, when it occurred to Mr. Trenham 
Reeks, our Curator, that it might be a meteorite, and on inspecting 
its position in the mass of wood, and having heard all the evidence 
connected with it, I was disposed to form the same conclusion. On 
submitting a small portion of the metallic part to a qualitative test 
in the metallurgical laboratory of our establishment, the presence of 
nickel, cobalt and manganese was detected in the iron included in 
the mass, and as the surface was scorified, indented, uneven, and 
partially coated with a peculiar substance, the surmise as to the 
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meteoric nature of the imbedded material seemed to be rendered 
much more probable. Again, in looking at the wood which imme- 
diately surrounded that portion of the mass which remained, as it is 
now, firmly inserted in t^e tree, a blackened substance was observed 
to be interpolated between the supposed meteorite and the sur- 
rounding sound wood. On the outside of this substance (which had 
somewhat a charred aspect) we observed a true bark, which follows 
the sinuosities of the wood wherever the latter appears to have be^i 
influenced by the intrusion of the foreign mineral matter. [The spe- 
cimen is represented in the annexed wood-cut.] 



Seeing thus enough to satisfy our conjecture, if sanctioned by 
other evidence, I desired Mr. Poole to bring all the A'agments of the 
wood he had not destroyed which surrounded this body. On placing 
the ends of some of these (also now exhibited) on the parts from 
which they had been sawed off, they indicated that the space be- 
tween the mineral substance and the surrounding sound wood 
widened upwards; the decayed wood passing into brown earthy 
matter with an openii^ or cavity into which rootlets extended. On 
interrogating Mr. Poole, who cut down the tree and superintended 
the breaking up of its timber, I learnt from him all requisite parti- 
culars respecting its dimensions, the position of the ferruginous 
mass, the quantity of wood above and below it, a description of the 
place where the stool of the tree was still to be seen, and of the 
parties who, living on the spot, were acquainted with every circum- 
stance which could throw light on the case. 

At this period of the inquiry, the Museum in Jermyn Street was 
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visited by Dr. Shepard, Professor in the University College, Am- 
herst, United States, whose researches on meteorites are widely , 
known, and who has furnished an able classification of them by 
which they are divided into the two great classes of stony and me- 
tallic. Having carefully examined the specimen. Dr. Shepard ex- 
pressed his decided belief that it was a true meteorite, and the next 
day wrote to me the following account of it ; at the same time re- 
ferring me most obligingly to a series of interesting publications on 
the subject as printed in America and Europe*: — 

"Concerning the highly interesting mineral mass, lately found 
enclosed in the trunk of a tree, and of which you have done me the 
honour to ask my opinion, I beg leave to observe, that I have no 
hesitation in pronouncing it to be a true meteoric stone. 

" Aside from the difficulty of otherwise accounting for it, under 
the circumstances in which it is found, the mass presents those 
peculiar traits that are regarded as characteristic of meteorites. It 
has, for example, a fused, vitrified black coating, which is quite con- 
tinuous over a considerable part of the mass, and contains several 
grains and imbedded nodular and vein-like portions of metallic iron, 
in which I understand nickel and cobalt have been detected. 

" The general character of the body of the stone is indeed pecu- 
liar ; and as a whole, unlike any one I have yet seen ; it being prin- 
cipally made up of a dull gre3dsh yellow, peridotic mineral, which I 
have nowhere met with among these productions, except in the 
Hommoney Creek meteoric iron mass, and which exists in it only in 
a very limited quantity. It is singular to remark also, that the 
stone under^notice strikingly resembles in size, shape and surface, 
the iron above alluded to. 

" The absence of the black, slaggy coating on one of the broad 
surfaces of the stone, may arise from its having been broken away, 
by the violence to which it must have been subjected in entering 
the tree ; for it appears to have buried itself completely at its con- 
tact, an operation which would probably have been impossible, in 
the case of a stone, but for its wedge-shaped configuration, and the 
coincidence of one of its edges with the vertical fibres of the wood." 

In reply to a question I subsequently put to Dr. Shepard as to 

* Dr. Shepard's numerous memoirs on meteorites are all to be found in the 
volumes of the American Journal of Science ,and Art, and in the same work the 
reader will find not only the general classification of these bodies by this author, 
who possesses a collection from 103 localities, but also essays on the same subject 
by his countrymen Dr. Troost, Professor Silliman, jun., and Dr. Clark. 

In our own country, Mr. Brayley published some years ago a comprehensive 
view of this subject in the Philosophical Magazine, and recently Mr. Greg has in 
the same publication put together all the previous and additional materials, with 
tables showing the geographical distribution of meteorites. Among the well* 
recorded examples of the fidl of metalliferous meteorites, no one is more remark- 
able than that which happened in the year 1851, about sixteen leagues S.E. of 
Barcelona in Spain. In describing that phenomenon, Dr. Joaquim Balceils, Pro- 
fessor of Natural Sciences at Barcelona, has illustrated the subject vdth much 
erudition, whilst his theoretical views are ingenious in his endeavour to explain 
how meteorites are derived from the moon. 
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whether he knew of any examples of meteorites having struck trees 
in America, he replied as follows : — 

" I think you will find in the volume I lelt with Mr. Reeks at tlie 
Museum, an account of the fall of Little Piney, Missouri, February 
13th, 1839 ; in which it is stated that the stone struck a tree and 
was shattered to fragments, it being one of a brittle character. la 
the interior of the Cabarras county, N. Can^na, a stone (October 
31, 1849) I know struck a tree, and i found it was di^cult, indeed 
impossible, to separate completely the adhering woody fibres from 
the rough hard crust of the meteorite. The stone in this case is a 
peculiarly tough one, having a decidedly trappean charact«r, render* 
ing it as nearly infragile as cast iron." 

Aware that some time must elapse before the precise analysts^ 
which I wished to be made in the laboratory of Dr. Percy, could be 
completed, and that the last meeting of the Royal Society was to be 
held this evening, I announced the notice I am now commumoating. 
At the same time I resolved to visit the locality where the tree stood* 
and to obtain on the spot all the details required. Having done so» 
accompanied by Mr. Robert Brown, Sir Philip Gh«y EgerUm. Pro- 
fessor J. Nicol, and Mr. Trenham Reeks, the information ultimatdy 
obtained was as follows : — 

The man who helped to cut down the tree confirmed in every re- 
spect the evidence of Mr. Poole as to its position, height, and dimen- 
sions, and pointed out to us the stump or stool we were in search of » 
which is to be seen at nearly 200 yards to the east of the St. George's 
Chapel, Lower Road, Battersea Fields, and at the eastern end of a 
nursery garden, between the railway and the road, occupied by 
Mr. Henry Shailer. 

The tree was a large willow, probably about sixty years of age, 
which stood immediately to the east of the old parsonage house re-- 
cently pulled down. Its stem measured about 10 feet in circum- 
ference at 3 feet above the ground, and had a length of between 9 
and 10 feet; from its summit three main branches extended, one of 
which, pointing to the S.W. or W.S.W., had been for many years 
blighted, and was rotten to near its junction with the top of the. 
main trunk; a portion of this blighted main branch is exhibited. 
The other two main branches, which rose to a height of 50 or 60 
feet, were quite sound ; a part of one of these ofisets is also exhi- 
bited. 

The stool of the tree was visibly perfect and witlK>ut a flaw, and 
at the wish of Mr. R. Brown, a section of it has been obtained since 
our visit, which is also here, and the rings of which seem to confirm 
the supposition as to the age of the tree. 

Mr. Poole having conveyed the tree to Brixton, cut the trunk into 
two nearly equal parts, intending to make cricket-bats out of each. 
In doing so, he perceived that the upper portion of the lower of the 
two segments was in a shaky or imperfect condition, and hence he 
resolved to saw off the upper part of it, intending thereby to obtain 
wood large enough for the " pods " of his cricket-bats, but not such 
entire bats as he was making out of the upper segment. 
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In dividifig the tree, the saw was stopped at about 8 inches from 
the surface on one side (or the breadth of a large saw) by a very 
hard, impenetrable substance, which was supposed to be a nail, and 
hence Mr. Poole resolved to break up the portion of the wood he 
had previously condemned as of inferior quality, and hewing it down 
from the sides he uncovered, to his astonishment, the great lump of 
metalliferous matter, as now seen. Attaching little value to \t, 
much of the surrounding wood was thrown away or used up before 
the specimen was brought to Jermyn Street ; but enough has been 
obtained to throw light on the probable or possible origin of the 
ioeluded mass. 

On interrogating Henry Shailer, a market gardener, who has long 
lived on the spot and managed the ground where the tree grew, 
when it' was part of the garden of the former clergyman (Mr. Wed- 
dell), I learnt from him that he had known the spot for sixty years, 
that in his days of boyhood it was a fellmonger's yard, before it was 
attached to the garden. He had observed that the tree was blighted 
in one of its main branches for many years, and had always sup- 
posed that it was struck by lightning in one of two storms, the 
first of which happened about 1838 or 1839, the other about nine 
years ago. 

So ftx the evidence obtained might be supposed to favour the 
theory that this ferruginous mass'*' had been discharged near to the 
blighted branch, and had penetrated downwards into the tree, to the 
position in which we now see it, charring and warping the wood 
immediately around it in its downward progress ; whilst in the six- 
teen years which have elapsed, the wood renovating itself, produced 
the appearance which has so much interested the eminent botanists 
who have examined it, viz. Mr. R. Brown, Dr. Lindley, Professor 
Henfrey, Dr. J. Hooker, and Mr. Bennett. 

On the other hand, I must now point out some features of this 
extraordinary case which check the belief in the included mass being 
a meteorite. 

We found lying near the root of the tree two fragments, one of 
which is similar to the substance included in the tree, while the 
other is decidedly an iron slag. On bringing these fragments, 
weighing several pounds, to Jermyn Street, and on breaking one of 
them, it was found, like the supposed meteorite, to contain certain 
small portions of metallic iron, in which both nickel and cobalt were 
also present ; and hence the scepticism which had prevailed from 
the beginning of the inquiry in the minds of some of my friends, 
was worked up into a definite shape. 

The occurrence of stones enclosed in wood is not a novel pheno- 
menon. Mr. Robert Brown has called my attention to two cases 
as recorded in the following works : — 

• ' De Lapide in trunco Betulse reperto . G. F. Richter in Acta Phy s . 
Med. Acad. Nat. Curios, volume 3, page 66 f." 

* The ferruginous mass is, it is supposed, about thirty pounds in weight ; but as 
one of its extremities is still imbedded in the wood,, the precise weight cannot be 
stated. 

t ** Lapis praedurus subalbicans et manifeste siliceus pruni ferme aut juglandis 
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" Desciiptio Saxi in Quercu inventi. Kellander, Acta Literaria 
et Scientise Suecise." 1739, pp. 502, 503. 

Since the Battersea phenomenon was announced. Professor Hens- 
low, to whom I had applied, wrote to me saying, that he possessed 
a remarkable example of a stone which was found imbedded in the 
heart of a tree, in sawing it up in Plymouth Dockyard ; and he has 
obligingly sent up the specimen, which is now aliso exhibited. In 
this case, judging from the miperal character of the rock, and its 
being slightly magnetic, Professor Henslow supposed that it was 
perhaps a volcanic bomb. On referring it to Dr. Shepard, that 
gentleman entertains the opinion that it is also a meteorite, and 
states that it resembles certain meteoric stones with which he is ac- 
quainted ; suspicions of which had also been entertained by Professor 
Henslow, From the examination of a minute fragment which I de- 
tached from this stone, it appears to be composed of a base of fel- 
spathic matter, with minute crystals of felspar and of magnetic iron 
pyrites. Externally it has a trachytic aspect, though, when frac- 
tured, it more resembles, in the opinion of Mr. Warington Smyth, 
a pale Ck>mish elvan or porphyry than any other British rock with 
which it can be compared. Whatever may have been the origin of 
this stone, which is of the size of a child's head, it is essentially dif- 
ferent from the metalliferous mass from Battersea, to which atten- 
tion has been specially invited, and its position in the heart of an 
oak is equally remarkable. Like the Battersea specimen, the seg- 
ment of wood from Plymouth Dockyard is characterised by an inte- 
rior bark which folds round the sinuosities of the included stone. 

In respect to the envelopment of manufiactured materials in trees, 
my friend, Mr. H. Brooke, the distinguished mineralogist, tells me 
that he perfectly remembers the case of an iron chain which had 
been enclosed in the heart of a tree, the wood of which was sound 
around the whole of the included metallic body. This specimen 
was to be seen some years ago in the British Museum. Again, he 
informs me that at Stoke Newington he recollects to have seen a 
tree, the trunk of which had grown over and completely enclosed a 
sc3rthe, except on the sides where its ends protruded*^. 

Whatever may have been the origin of the metalliferous mass from 
Battersea, its discovery has at all events served to develope certain 
peculiarities in the growth of plants which appear to be of high in- 
terest to the eminent botanists who have examined the parts of this 
tree which surrounded the supposed meteorite. Unwilling to endea- 
vour to anticipate the final decision as to the origin of the body in 
question, I may be permitted to feel a satisfaction that its discoverer 
brought it to the Establishment of which I am the Director, and 
which numbers among its officers a Fellow of this Society, who is so 

raiuoris magnitudine. * * * * Nidus ad figuram lapidis non plane aocommodatus, 
sed quadrangulas, et bine illinc in mediocres rimas desinens, corticeque imprimis 
notabiliy non multum ab exteriori cute diverso, maximam partem vestitus.'^ 

* Many other examples of extraneous bodies found enclosed in the heart of 
trees have been brought to my notice since this account was written. The most 
curious of these is perhaps that of an image of the Virgin, which having been 
placed in a niche had become imbedded by the growth of the tree around it. 
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well calculated, by his analytical researches, to settle the question on 
a permanent basis. Should the metallurgical analyses now under the 
conduct of Dr. Percy lead to the inevitable conclusion that the com- 
position of this body is different from that of well- authenticated 
meteorites, and is similar to that of undoubted iron slags, we shall 
then have obtained proofs of the great circumspection required be- 
fore we assign a meteoric origin to some of these crystalline iron 
masses, which though not seen to fall, have, from their containing 
nickel, cobalt and other elements, been supposed to be formed by 
causes extraneous to our planet. 

Postscript, 30th June 1855. — ^The following are the analyses above 
referred to, which have been given to me by Dr. Percy since the 
preceding notice was read : — 

"The slag-like matter (I) attached to the metal in the tree, as well 
as the similar matter (2) with adherent metal which was found by 
Mr. Reeks in the vicinity of the tree, has been analysed. The results 
are as follow : — 

No. 1. No. 2. 

SiHca 58-70 6352 

Protoxide of iron 35-46 3230 

Lime 030 0-59 

Magnesia 0*74 021 

Protoxide of manganese .... trace trace 

Alumina 3*40 285 

Phosphoric acid 0*43 05 7 

Sulphur as sulphide trace trace 

99-03 10004 

" No. 1. was analysed by Mr. Spiller, and No. 2. by Mr. A. Dick, 
chemists who have been incessantly engaged at the Museum during 
the last two years and a half in the analyses of the iron ores of this 
country, and whose great experience renders their results worthy of 
entire confidence. Cobalt and nickel were not sought for in either 
case, but the metallic iron enveloped in both specimens contained a 
minute quantity of cobalt and nickel. Another piece of slag-like^ 
matter, which was found on the ground near the tree, and which 
from its external characters I have no hesitation in pronouncing to 
be a slag, was examined for cobalt and nickel, and gave unequivocal 
evidence of the former in minute quantity, though not satisfactorily 
of the latter. 

" The metal previously mentioned is malleable iron. That which 
was detached from the slag-like matter, found outside the tree, was 
filed and polished, and then treated with dilute sulphuric acid. 
After this treatment, the surface presented small, confused, irregu- 
larly-defined crystalline plates, and was identical in appearance with 
the surface of a piece of malleable iron similarly treated after fusion 
in a crucible." 
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Extract of a Letter from Professor Langberg of Christiania to 
Colonel Sabine, dated June 10, 1855. 

/* Of all the important results from the discussions df the British 
Colonial Observatory, the discovery of the direct action of the sun 
on the magnetism of the earth is certainly a fact of the highest in- 
terest, in opening quite a new field for investigation; and few modem 
discoveries in tbls branch of science have interested me more than 
yours of the annual variation of the diurnal variation of declination. 
It seems that M. Secchi of Rome has nearly touched at the same 
discovery, and I am indeed glad that the enormous quantity of cal- 
culations, which you are superintending, did not prevent you from 
publishing your results before the ripening fruit was plucked by an- 
other, llie first beautiful result of this annual variation is the ex- 
planation of the fact, which you have deduced from the observations 
at St. Helena and the Cape of Oood Hope, that the horary variation 
of declination does not vanish in passing from the northern to the 
southern magnetic hemisphere, but only changes signs at the eqijir 
janxft* I think every physicist will agree with you, that no thermic 
hypothesis will be able to explain this annual variation, but as you 
say (Toronto, ii. p. xix), it is ' obviously connected with, and de- 
pendent on, the earth's position in its orbit relatively to the sun» 
around which it revolves, as the diurnal variation is connected with 
^e rotation of the earth on its axis.' But you have given no hint 
how this different position in its orbit can affect the magnetic condi- 
tion of the earth, except so far as you suppose that the excentrksity 
of the orbit is the reason that the total magnetic force is about ^wo-b 
greater at the perihelion than at the aphelion (page xciii) ; but even 
granted that this variation is the effect of the excentricity, it cannot 
be the cause of the annual variation of the declination, as this is of 
contrary signs in the two semiannual periods. 

'* I have thought that this annual variation might possibly be ex- 
plained by the following considerations, which I (although with 
extreme diffidence) shall venture to lay before you. 

" As the recent magnetic observations have proved without doubt 
the direct magnetic action of the sun, or that the sun itself is a 
magnet, the sun must accordingly have magnetic polarity or mag- 
netic poles. Now in our ignorance of the causes of the magnetic 
condition of the heavenly bodies, I think it reasonable to connect it 
in some way with their rotation on their axes, and to assume that 
generally their magnetic axis will nearly coincide with the axis of 
rotation ; at all events, if these do not coincide, but include a small 
acute angle, the sum of the magnetic influences on a distant mag- 
netic body during a whole rotation, will be nearly the same as if the 
magnetic poles were placed in the axis of rotation. If we suppose 
a magnet £ revolving about another S, the magnetic axis of £ re- 
maining parallel with itself, but not parallel with the axis of S (as 
the earth around the sun), then the magnetic induction of S on £ 
will depend on the relative position of both magnetic axes. More- 
over, if we only regard the mean of the magnetic induction of the sun 
on the earth during several rotations of both on their ^e§, we may 
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approximately assume thi^t the magnetic axis of both coincides with 
the axis of rotation, and compare their relative position duiing a 
whole revolution or annual period, with the magnetic variation in 
question. Now, if a plane is laid through the sun's axis parallel 
with the axis of the earth, this plane intersects the ecliptic in two 
points, whose longitudes are 286^ and 106^, and has an inclination 
of 83°* 2, both axes forming an angle of 25°* 8. Accordingly, the 
northerly prolongation of both axes will converge (as in 1 and 2) 



^ — ^w — ^ 

Earth. Sun. Earth. 

when the longitude is 286°, or about seventeen days after the summer 
solstice^ and the southerly prolongation (as in 2 and 3) when the 
longitude of the earth is 106°, or sixteen days, after the winter 
aoUtice. About sixteen days after the equinoxes the axes are in the 
position 2, and the radius vector forms the greatest angle with the 
abovernamed plane, viz. 83°* 2. It is therefore evident, that the 
greatest magnetic induction takes place at the two solstices, but of 
opposite character, as the north poles converge in one, and the soutii 
poles in the other semiannual period : the change takes place six^ 
teen days after the equinoxes, exactly as you have found by observa- 
tion, and I regard this circumstance as very important evidence for 
my hypothesis, although you have shown that it could also be ac- 
counted for by the fact, that all magnetic induction takes some time 
ere it attains its maximum. 

" If the sun's magnetic axis does not coincide with the axis of ro- 
tation, then I suppose we shall find, by more minute examination of 
the observations, that there exists also a small magnetic variation 
corresponding to the sun's geocentric rotation, or 27*68 days. 

" lliere seems also to be strong reason to suppose that Hansteen's 
discovery about the annual periodic frequency of the aurora borealis, 
which has a marked maximum at the equinoxes, and even a more 
marked maximum at the solstices, is connected with the same 
cause." 
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LII. IrUelUgence and Miscellaneous Articles. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS THE KNOWLEDGE OF FLUORESCENT 
BODIES. BT O. WERTHER. 

IN the following experiments a ray of light was thrown, by means 
of a heHostat, upon a prism provided with a lens, and the portion of 
the spectrum from tiie red to the violet was shut off. The substances 
to be examined should in this arrangement be held only in the violet 
and opake portion of the spectrum. It appeared, and indeed this is 
characteristic of fluorescent bodies, that all the violet was extin- 
guished, and instead of this a yellowish or bluish-green light of 
greater or less intensity made its appearance. In the other parts of 
the spectrum these bodies exhibited the usual prismatic colours. 
The greater or less extent of the fluorescent part of the spectrum 
was fdways compared with some sulphate of quinine spread upon 
paper which was stretched over a glass plate. Some of the sub- 
stances which are fluorescent in the solid form were also dissolved 
and laid upon paper. Protocyanide of potassium and platinum laid 
on to a sufficient thickness, appeared, with regard to the extent and 
distinctness of its projection of Fraunhoflr's lines, as good as sul- 
phate of quinine. Acetate of uranium and soda did not show fluor- 
escence until its concentrated solution had been applied several times. 
Its solution also did not exhibit the epipolization (the bluish lustre) 
presented by solution of sulphate of quinine. Solution of protocy- 
anide of potassium and platinum also does not exhibit this property 
when gireatly diluted. The salts examined were, — 

BehaTiour 



t ^ 

Compounds. In the violet. Bebind the violet. 

Ijsos' A 0» 5HO I Strongly yellowish-green. Fluorescent greenish-yell. 

(2U«0»-|-HO)PO*-|-8HO...Blm8h-green. FlQorescent greenish-yelL 

(2U>Os+HO)PO<+6HO...Very8Ught greenish-yeUow. Slight yellowish-green. 
(2U« 03-|-HO)PO«-f-3HO. . . i^o result. 

^(2U»0»-|-H0)P0« Strongly ydlowish-grcen. Slight greenish-yeUow. 

(CuO+2U»0.)P0.4.8H01 N„^^ 
The same, as chalcohte. J 

(CuO-|-2U8 0»)AsO»H-8HO. No result. 
KOA-f-2(U2 08A) +2H0 . . .No result. SUght yellowish-green. 

NaOA-|-2(U2 0»A) Bluish-green. Strong yellowish-green. 

(U« 03)8, pofi+(U8 03)», PC* 1 

2(2U«08,PO«)+NaO, U2 0»-|-3HO V No result. 

(NaO-|-2U2 0»), AsOH 5H0 J 

W 0», N0«-|-6H0 Strong yellowish-green. Strong greenish-yellow. 

— Journ.fUr Praki. Chemie, vol. Ixv. p. 349,. 
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ON THE ACETATES OF MANGANESE^ CADMIUM^ AND NICKEL. 
BY M. C. VON HAUER. 

The acetate of manganese assumes the form of rose-coloured 
rhomboidal lamellae, generally with truncated edges ; it contains four 
atoms of water, and is probably isomorphous with the acetate of 
magnesia. The acetate of cadmium is so difficult to obtain, that 
several chemists have denied its existence. It crystallizes in rather 
large prisms, with strongly brilliant planes, which M. Zepharovich 
has determined to belong to the augitic (hemiprismatic) system. 
The acetate of cadmium contains three atoms of water, and is iden- 
tical in chemical character with the acetate of zinc. It is only 
obtained by leaving the acid solution to evaporate in absolute repose. 

Acetate of nickel contains four atoms of water. Its crystallo- 
graphic description has been recently given in M. Schabus's memoir, 
which obtained the prize offered by the Imperial Academy of Vienna. 
— Proceedings of the Imperial Geological Institute of Vienna^ March 6, 
1855. 



METEOBOLOOICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR SEPT. 1855. 

Chisunck, — September 1. Clear and fine : cloudy. 2. Cloudy. 3. Clear: slight 
shower : fine. 4. Cloudy. 5. Fine : cloudy : clear and cold at night. 6. Clear : 
cloudy. 7. Very clear ; cloudy : fine. 8. Dense fog : clear and very fine. 9. Very 
fine. 10. Foggy: fine: very clear. 11. Very fine. 12. Slight fog: very fine: 
clear : 'rain at night. 13. Rain. 14. Constant rain. 15. Uniformly overcast : 
fine. 16. Overcast: clear and fine. 17. Rain: hazy: overcast. 18. Hazy: over- 
cast. 19. Slight haze : fine. 20 — 22. Foggy in the mornings: very fine. 23. 
¥ine : cloudy : very clear. 24. Overcast. 25. Fine : cloudy : clear : frosty at 
night. 26. Slight haze : very dry air : frosty at night. 27. Foggy : very fine : 
cloudy. 28, 29.. Cloudy : rain. 30. Hazy : cloudy : rain at night. 

Mean temperature of the month 56^*11 

Meantemperatureof Sept. 1854 56*93 

Mean temperature of Sept. for the last twenty-nine years ... 56 *98 
Average amount of rain in Sept 2'503 inches. 

£<w/on.— Sept. 1. Cloudy : rain p.m. 2—6. Cloudy. 7, 8. Fine. 9, 10. Cloudy. 
11, 12. Fine. 13. Fine: rain a.m. 14—18. Cloudy. 19, 20. Fine. 21, 22. 
Cloudy^ 23. Fine. 24. Fine : rain a.m. 25. Cloudy. 26, 27. Fine. 28. Fine : 
rain p.m. 29. Cloudy : rain a.m. 30. Cloudy. 

Sandwich Manse, Orkney. — Sept. 1, 2. Bright a.m. : cloudy p.m. 3. Cloudy 
A.M. and P.M. 4. Bright a.m. : clear p.m. 5. Showers a.m. : clear p.m. 
6. Drizzle a.m. and p.m. 7. Cloudy a.m. : showers p.m. 8. Clear a.m. : showers 
P.M. 9. Bright a.m« ; showers p.m. 10. Cloudy a.m. : showers, aurora p.m. 11. 
Showers a.m. : cloudy, aurora p.m. 12. Rain a.m. : clear, aurora p.m. 13. Cloudy 
A.M. : clear p.m. 14. Cloudy, hoar-frost a.m. : clear, aurora p.m. 15. Bright, 
hoar-frost a.m. : cloudy p.m. 16. Showers a.m. : clear p.m. 17, 18. Showers 
A.M. and p.m. 19. Cloudy a.m. : drops p.m. 20. Cloudy a.m. and p.m. 21. 
Showers a.m. : drizzle p.m. 22. Damp a.m. : drizzle p.m. 23. Cloudy a.m. : 
clear, fine p.m. 24. Clear a.m. : fine, cloudy p.m. 25. Cloudy a.m. : fine, drops 
P.M. 26. Drops A.M. : fine, clear p.m. 27. Drops a.m. : cloudy p.m. 28. Drops 
A.M. and P.M. 29. Rain a.m. : fog p.m. 30. Fog a.m. and p.m. 

Mean temperature of Sept. for twenty-eight previous years ... 52^*42 

Mean temperature of this month 52*74 

Mean temperature of Sept. 1854 55 *07 

Average quantity of rain in Sept. for fifteen previous years ... 2*81 inches. 
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LIIl. On the Transmission of Heat in Metdts* 
By G.Wiedemann*. 

1. Conductibility of Zinc, 

AN investigation undertaken by myself and Dr. Franz showed 
that the values of the relative conductibility of different 
metals for heat and electricity were very nearly equalt- 

With the same apparatus which served for the earlier experi- 
ments^ I have recently undertaken a determination of the con« 
ductibility of zinc for heat. 

A zinc wire^ 4*4 millims. thick^ was used ; its surface was very 
carefully polished^ but not silvered. The wire was investigated 
in air. Its temperatures were taken at points^ which followed 
each other at distances of 2 inches from the warmest part of 
the wire (the zero point) to the coldest^ and in degrees of the 
galvanometer described in the above paper, were as follows :— 



jr. 


I. 


n. 


III. 


t. 


?. 


t. 


«• 


t. 


9- 





205 




160-5 




129-5 




2 


115-5 


2-361 


90-5 


2-355 


n 


2-319 


4 


677 


2-301 


51-5 


2-;^40 


44-25 


2-317 


6 


40-25 


2303 


30-5 


2-311 


27-6 




8 


25 




19 


2-290 







10 







13 








1 


2-39 


2-322 




2-324 




2-318 



The numbers in the column x are the distances from the zero 
to the several points on the bar at which the temperatures were 

* From Poggendorff's AnnaUn, vol. xcv. p. 337. 
t Poggendora'8ilnna20n,voLlxxxix. p.497; and Phil. Mag. vol. vii. p. 33, 
Phil. Mag. S, 4. Vol. 10. No. 68. Dec, 1855. 2 D 
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observed; under t are found the cohresponding deflections of 
the galvanometer when the thermo-electric element used in mea- 
suring the temperatures was applied to those part^ of the bar ; 
under q the quotients are given which are obtained by dividing 
the t standing near the corresponding q^ into the sum of the 
temperatures standing above and below it. 

If the highest temperature observed in each series be assumed 
equal to 100, the other temperatures will be as follows :— 





I. 


n. 


III. 


Mean. 


jr. 


t. 


/. 


u 







100 


100 


100 


100 


2 , 


56*3 


667 


6;-9 


^7 


4 


330 


321 


34-^' 
21-3 


331 


6 


19-6 


190 


20-0 


8 


12-2 


11-8 


— 


120 


10 


— 


7-2 


— 


72 



From the mean value of the quotients gs= 2*321, the relative 
conductibility of the zinc bar may be estimated at 20*3, if the 
conductibility of an equally thick silver bar be placed at 100. If 
the deflections of the galvanometer given in the first table be 
reduced to actual excess of temperature of the several points of 
the bar above the surrounding air, the conductibility of sine 
against that of silver at 100 will be— 

190. 

Becquerel found that the conductibility of zinc for electricity 
was 24 (silver =100). Zinc takes, therefore, pretty much the 
same place in the list of metals, whether considered as a con- 
ductor of heat or electricity. 

2. Passage of Heat from one metal to another. 

In considering the relative conductibilities of the difPerent 
metals for heat, the question suggests itself, what takes place on 
the passage of heat from one metal to another. 

Besides the old experiments of Fourier*, made with the con- 
tact thermometer, from which, however, no certain conclusions 
can be drawn, this question has been treated by M. Despretzf, 
and not long since, briefly, by M. Angstrom J. ' 

M. Despretz pressed together the sections of a copper and a 
tin bar, and heated the free end of the copper bar. The tempe- 
ratures were observed by means of thermometers sunk in difler- 
ent parts of the bars, and from these Despretz calculated the 
temperatures at the point of contact, and found that the tempe- 
rature of the copper bar there was 1^*47 C. higher than that of 

* Poggendorff's Annalen, vol. xiii. p. 327. 

t Ibid. vol. xlvi p. 484. % Ibid. vol. Ixxxviii. p. 166. 
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the tin bar. If a piece of paper were interposed between thenij 
the difference amounted to 5 '5 C. Hence Degpretz concludes 
that heat suffers a resistance in its passage from one metal to 
another. Besides the numbers here mentioned, Despretz gives 
none by which theentire process of the experiment can be realized. 

Angstrom has also instituted only isolated experiments. He 
heated a bar composed of lead, copper and tin, at the one or the 
other end, and observed the temperatures at different places by 
means of thermometers sunk in the bar. Angstrom found that 
the ratio of the temperatures of two parts of the bar, on opposite 
sides of a place of contact of two of its metallic components, was 
greater when the heat passed from the worse t6 the better con- 
ductor than in the reverse case. In any case this last method 
of experiment is far too compUcated to allow any direct conclu- 
sions to be drawn as to the different facilities with which heat 
passes in either the one or the other direction. The bars being 
comparatively short, and hence the temperatures observed at 
points equidistant from each other not forming a geometrical 
series, the mathematical consideration of the question is by no 
means simple. 

The experiments of Gore also give no certain results as to the 
passage of heat from one metal to another. 

The following experiments are intended to settle the point in 
question, and to examine whether heat really experiences any 
resistance in its passage. 

For this purpose the same apparatus was used which had been 
constructed for the determination of the relative conductibility 
of the metals for heat. Two metal bars, 6 millims. thick> whose 
conductibility had been already determined, were cut in two, 
their sections accurately fitted upon each other, and carefully 
joined by means of an extremely thin layer of solder* The bars 
thus joined were placed in the apparatus and heated. The ex-^ 
periments were made in air, and the temperatures read off by 
the application of a thermo-electric element at points 2 inches 
asunder, commencing at the colder and proceeding to the warmer 
parts of the bar. In a second series of observations, the tempe« 
ratures were read off at points midway between the points at 
first observed, so that at last the temperature of the bars was 
obtained from inch to inch. 

Of numbers of experiments made in this manner I will select 
only a few. In the following Table, the numbers under w are 
the distances of the several points of the bars commencing at the 
place of junction ; those under t are the corresponding tempera- 
tures represented in degrees of the galvanometer. The points of 
the warmer bar, mentioned first in the table, are marked with +, 
and those of the colder with — . 

2D2 
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Coppcr-Oer- 
maa silver. 


Copper-Iron. 


Silirer-Iron. 


Copper^Cop- 
p». 


Bnu-SilTcr. 


M, 


t. 


t 


t. 


t. 


*. 


-h* 


180-75 


156 


164-5 


146 


_ 


+3 


117 


140-5 


140-76 


124 


138 


+2 


108-6 


129-0 


131-5 


110-7 


102 


+1 


103 


1182 


124-75 


97 


711 











87-5 




-1 


52-75 


71-5 


78-25 


776 


39-5 


-2 


31-76 


52-6 


55-6 


67-0 


35-0 


-3 


19'75 


37-6 


40-5 


59-6 


31 


-4 


1175 


27-5 


28-8 


49-2 


27 


-5 


8-25 


20 


20 





28-8 


-6 





16 


151 


_« 





-7 


— 


11-5 


10-75 


— 


— 



At the place of junction a slight displacement of the thermo- 
electric element (with the exception of the ease of the two last 
bars) causes a considerable deflection in the galvanometer. 

In all cases the temperatures of the colder bars form almost a 
geometrical series^ and the bars can hence be considered infi- 
nitely long. 

If heat passes from one metallic rod into another equally thick 
but infinitely long^ the two rods must show a change oftenxpe- 
rature at their junction if the heat experience a resistance in its 
passage*. 

If the temperature y, at the place of contact of the colder bar 
be calculated by multiplying the value under —1 with the mean 
ratio of the geometrical series which the temperatures of the 
colder bars form ; if, further, this value be put equal 100, and 
the other temperatures of the bars calculated accordingly, we 
can, by an accurate delineation of the curve of heat corresponding 
to the warmer bar, find the value y of the temperature of the 
warmer bar at the place of contact. 

The mean of the present and other series of experiments is 
found to be, — 

* Vide Poisson's TMorie math^atique de la Ckaleur, If y and yi be 
the temperatures of the i^armer and colder bars at their place of contact^ 
and if r be a constant dependent upon the resistance to passage, and differ- 
ent for different metals, the quantity of heat, w, which passes in a unit of 
time through the point of contact i^ 

li;=I(y-yi). 

If the difference of temperature y— yi=0, the constant of the resistance 
of passage r must also be equal to 0, for otherwise the quantity of heat 
passing through the point of contact.would be «(7=0. 
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Silver-Iron . . . . 


100 


y- 
111-5 


Copper-German silver 


100 


115 


Copper-Iron ... . 


100 


107-5 


Copper-Copper . . . 


100 


100 


Brass-Silver . . . . 


100 


99 



According to this, a diflFerence of temperature and a resistance 
of passage are only observed when heat passes from a better to 
a worse conducting metal. No such difference was observed in 
th6 passage of heat from a worse to a better conductor, nor in 
the passage through the place of contact of two metal rods of 
the same material. 

These contradictions suggested some deficiency in the method 
of observation. 

If the thermo-electric element be applied to equally warm 
points of heated bars of different conductibilities, the heat of 
the point touched communicates itself to the element. Without 
regarding the difference which results from the difference in the 
specific heats of both bars, more heat will pass to the part cooled 
by contact with the thermo-electric element in the case of the 
better than of the worse conducting bar. The first, therefore, 
will appear comparatively warmer. This error may cause the 
differences at the places of contact noted in the above Table, 
which are the more prominent the greater the difference between 
the conductibilities of the two metals. The warmer the place of 
junction is, the more these differences are seen, on which account 
they scarcely appear in the passage of heat from a worse to a 
better conducting metal, where the latter ought, properly, to 
appear warmer than the former. 

This error can, however, exercise no disturbing influence on 
the relative conductibilities of the bars themselves. For on the 
supposition that the conductibilities of the bars do not vary at 
different temperatures, the changes of temperature at the several 
points of the same bar, caused by the application of the thermo- 
electric element, must be proportional to the temperatures 
themselves. 

Hence the relative proportion of the temperatures observed at 
different parts of the bar remains unchanged, and this is alone 
decisive in calculating the relative conductibilities. 

It was necessary, in obtaining reliable results as to the passage 
of heat, to make the loss of heat of the bars on the application 
of the thermo-electric element as small as possible. For this 
purpose the following arrangement of the experiments was made. 

Round bars of different metals, of 13'2 millims. diameter and 
157 millims. long, were made, and accurately ground plane at 
one end. A bar of iron and a bar of copper of the same dia- 
meter, but 666 millims. long^ and a bar of bismuth equally thick 
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but 265 millims. long^ were ground plane at one end. These 
bars were then placed in a wooden frame with their poUshed ends 
free^ &c., and the arrangement made, that to the plane end of 
each of the longer bars the plane end of one of the shorter was 
firmly screwed. At a distance of 2 millims, from the place of 
contact, and thence at distances of 21*4 millims., holes of 
0*9 millim. wide and 8 millims. deep were bored. These holes 
were filled with oil. The end of each shorter bar was sur- 
rounded by a tin case, through which steam was passed for a 
long time. A screen protected the rest of the apparatus from 
the rays of heat. The whole apparatus was placed in a tin vessel 
surrounded by water, so that the loss of heat during the experi- 
ment should be as uniform as possible. After the apparatus 
had been constantly heated for two or three hours, and the heat 
in the joined bars had become constant, the temperatures were 
determined by sinking the thermo-electric element in the holes. 
The thermo-electric element was needle-formed, and consisted 
of two wires of iron and german silver, 0-3 millim. thick., placed 
together, but only soldered just at the end where they dipped in 
the holes. At the other ends copper wires were soldered, 
which communicated with the spirals of the galvanometer de- 
scribed in an earlier treatise*. The whole of the thermo- 
electric element, with the exception of the points dipping in the 
holes, was fastened in a glass tube with sealing-wax, which was 
cemented in a vessel of water in order to keep the posterior ends 
of the element at a constant temperature. 

The following are some of the results obtained with the appa- 
ratus. Under x the series of holes is given, beginning with that 
nearest the place of junction. The holes corresponding to the 
warmer bars, which are first in the list, are marked with +, 
and the colder with — . Under / stand the coiTcsponding tem- 
peratures. Each series contains the mean of several successive 
observations. 









Copper-Iron. 


Tin-Iron. 






». 


Copper- 
Bismuth. 


Zinc- 
Bismuth. 






Iron- 
Iron. 


Iron- 
Copper. 


I. 


II. 


I. 


II. 


t. 


t. 


t. 


i. 


t. 


t. 


t. 


t. 


+4 


2087 


274-7 


246-5 


255-5 


184-5 


196-6 


193 


185 


?3 


261-2 


252-5 


2357 


243-7 


1555 


161 


158 




4-3 


256 


2367 


226 


234 


ISO 


133-6 


132 


111-8 


+1 


252 


226-7 


218 


226 


107 


no 


108 


81-5 


-1 


2a6-0 


212 


214*5 


221 


102-5 


105 


103-2 


787 


--3 


120 


108 


178 


181-2 


84-5 


86-8 


85 


74-7 


-3 


58-7 


57-5 


149-5 


153 


72 


73-8 


70-2 


71 


-4 


32 2 


33-5 


126 


130 


61 


63-5 


59 


675 


-6 


— 


212 


106 


— 


51-2 


53-1 







* PoggeQdorff'9 Annalen, vol* Uxsix. p. 504. 
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If from these numbers the temperatures y and y^ of the bars 
at their points of contact be calculated, we shall get — . 





y- 


yi- 


y-yi- 


Goppeir-Bismuth 


. . 253 


252 





Zinc-Bismuth . 


. . 226 


226 





Copper-Iron I. 


. . 217-7 


217-5 


0-2 


Copper-Iron II. 


. . 225-5 


225 


05 


Tin-Iron I. 


. . 105 


104-5 


0-5 


Tin-Iron II. . 


. . 108 


107-1 


0-9 


Iron-Iron . . 


. . 105-5 


105-1 


0-4 


Iron-Copper . 


. . 79-2 


79-2 






The difference of temperature of two bars in contact is hence 
very small. It is not greater in the case of two bars of different 
metals, whether the heat pass from the better to the worse con- 
ductor or the reverse, than in the case of two bars of the same 
metal. 

Hence a resistance to the passage of heat through the place 
of contact of two bars cannot be proved within the limits of 
these observations*. 

If the two bars are' not perfectly in contact, a decrease of tem- 
perature at their place of contact is observed. The same happens 
when the bars are separated by a thin layer of some bad con- 
ductor. 

Experiments made in this manner gave the following series of 
observations : — 



*. 


I. 

Zinc-Iron not 

fitting weU on 

each other. 

t. 


11. 

Iron-Copper not 

fitting well on 

each other. 

t. 


III. 

Copper-Iron 

separated by a 

Ain sheet of 

paper. 

t. 


IV. 

Zinc-Bismuth 

separated by a 

thin sheet of 

paper. 

t. 


+4 


174-5 
153-5 
133-7 
125 


155-5 
125 

97 

7V7 


262 
253-7 
246 
239 


267 
245 
230 
220 


-1 

-2 
-3 
-4 
-5 


120 
99-7 
87-7 
71-5 
61 


65-5 
61-5 
58 
55-1 


189-2 
1572 
132-5 
113 
95-2 


197 

100 

52 

29 

18 



* For an accurate calculation of the relative conductibilities of different 
metals the numbers in question are not fitted, since the quotient q of the 
sums of the temperatures of two points divided by the temperature of the 
middle point differs too little from 2. Hence a small error of observation 
changes materially the iealculated result. 
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y>- 
122-2 


y-yi 
1-3 


661 
192-5 
211 


2-3 
46 
8 
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By calculating the temperatures y and yi of the wanner an^ 
colder bars corresponding to the places of contact, we have — 

y- 
Zinc-Iron (not well fitted onl 1 23-5 

each other) . . . . j 
Iron-Copper do. 68*4 

Copper-Iron (separatedby paper) 288*5 
Zine-Bismuth do. 219 

These differences do not necessitate the eidstence of a resist- 
ance of passage. When the conductibility of the united bars at 
their place of junction is lessened by imperfect contact, or by the 
insertion of a piece of paper, a considerable decrease of tempe- 
rature takes place at those points, by which a difference between 
the temperatures of the two bars at the place of contact could be 
easily explained. 



LIV. On the Principle of Isorrhojnc Axes in Statics. 
By W. J. Macquorn Rankine, C.JB., F.R.SS.L. ^ £.* 

THEOREM. Every equilibrated system of forces applied to 
a connected system of points^ is e&pable of resolution into 
three rectangular independently equilibrated systems of paraUd 
forces applied to the same points. 

Dbmonstration. Assume any set of rectangular axes, to 
which reduce the forces and the positions of their points of ap- 
plication ; and let X, Y, Z be the components of the force appUed 
to any point {x, y, z). 
Let 

2.Xa?c=A; 2.Yy=B; S.Z^=C; 

2.Yr=S.Zy=L; 2:Zar=2.X;?=:M; 2.Xy=2.Y^=N. 
Conceive the surface of the second order whose equation is 
Aa?^ -h By* + Cz^ -f %Lyz -f- 2Mzx + 2NiFy = constant. 
Then if the forces and the positions of their points of application 
be reduced anew to the principal axes of that surface, we shall 
have 

L=0, M=sO, N=0; 

and consequently each of the three systems of component forces 
parallel to those three principal axes will be in equilibria, inde- 
pendently of the other two systems. Q. E. D. 

The above theorem, so far as I am aware, is new. * 

Glasgow, Oct. 26, 1855. 

* Gommimicated by the Author. 
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liV. On the ComposUion and Phosphorescence of Plate-sulphate 
of Potash. By Dr. Frederick Penny, Professor of Chemistry ^ 
Andersonian University, Glasgow^, 

THE subject of the present notice is a technical product from 
kelp. It is called " Plate-sulphate of Potadi/' and is so 
named from the circumatance of its being crystallized in thick 
plates or slabs, consisting of the aggregrated layers of successive 
crops of crystals. 

It may be regarded as one of the chemical products peculiar 
to Glasgow, being manufactured only at one or two other places^ 
and even there to a limited extent. 

There are several points in the chemical history of this salt 
possessing a high degree of scientific interest. The most im- 
portant are, th6 peculiarity of the process by which it is obtained 
in thick slabs or plates, the brilliant phosphorescence of its cry- 
stals at the time of their formation, and its remarkable compo- 
sition. To these at least I shall limit my remarks in the present 
notice. 

I. Formation of the Plate-sulphate, 

In working kelp upon the large scale, several saline products 
^re obtained, and among these there are two salts, containing 
sulphate of potash as the predominating ingredient. One is 
powdery or granular, and is distinguished as soft or granulated 
sulphate of potash, and the other is the p^^«-sulphate* 

Soft sulphate is obtained by simply evaporating or concentrating 
the kelp-leys, when it falls as a heavy granular precipitate. It is 
a very impure substance, being largely intermixed with sulphate 
of soda, common salt, carbonate of soda, sulphocyanide of potas- 
sium, iodide of sodium, and with insoluble matter and water* 
The amount of sulphate of potash existing in soft sulphate is 
very variable. Ttat from cut-weed kelp seldom contains more 
than 3$} per cent. Good drift-weed kelp yields a sulphate not 
usually under 44 per cent., and occasionally as high as 65 per 
cent. It is used in making plate-sulphate, and for agricultural 
manures, particularly when of low strength. 

Plate-sulphate is made in two ways : either from the impure 
soft sulphate, or directly from the liquors that result by steeping 
kelp in hot water. The process is called " plating,^' and the 
mode of working is peculiar. In the ordinary process of ciystal- 
lizing salts by solution in water, each crop of crystals, when fully 
formed, is removed from the crystallizing vat or vessel after the 
mother-liquor has been run on; a second or third crop being 
obtained by evaporating the mother-liquor, or by dissolving in 

* Communicated by the Author. 
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it, when heated^ a further quantity of the salt. In plating snl- 
phate of potash, a different mode of proceeding is adopted. The 
soft sulphate is dissolved either in weak ley from kelp, or in. 
boiling water, until the liouor is about 44° of Twaddell. This is 
evaporated to 48° or 50 , and run into coolers to crystallize. 
When the crystals have fully formed and the mother*liquor has 
completely cooled, the latter is siphoned off, and being saturated 
with soft sulphate as before, it is again transferred to the coolers^ 
and a second crop of crystals deposited on the first. These ope- 
rations are repeated several times, and in this way from four to 
sis, or even seven, successive and cohering crops are obtained in 
the form of a hard thick cake. The number of crops deposited 
depends on the success of the process, the richness of the soft 
sulphate, and the thickness of cake required. 
♦ In plating directly from kelp, the leys, or liquors obtained 
from steeping the kelp in water, are boiled down till the specific 
gravity of the liquor indicates that sulphate of potash is beginning 
to fall. The fires are then drawn, and after a brief reposure, to 
allow the floating impurities to subside, the liquor is run into 
the cooler and crystallized. In a few days a crop of plate-sul- 
phate is found adhering to the sides. The mother-liquor is 
siphoned off, and a fresh quantity of concentrated kelp-ley being 
run into the cooler, a second crop of crystals is deposited on the 
surface of the first. A succession of crops is thus accumulated 
until the plate or cake is considered of sufficient thickness. 

From this brief description of the process of plating, it is 
manifest that the salt, whether made from kelp-leys or soft sul- 
phate, must be more or less charged with impurities. The ap- 
pearance of the cakes, indeed, shows that it is far from being a 
chemically pure substance ; and on examining it, the presence of 
minute quantities of carbonate of soda, common salt, and inso- 
luble matter, may be readily detected. The large and well- 
defined crystals studded over the surface of the cakes are, how- 
ever, nearly pure; and when carefully selected, contain very 
Kttle foreign matter. 

II. Its Phosphorescence. 

The brilliant and sparkling light emitted from this salt at the 
time of crystallizing has been frequently observed. It may be 
witnessed by simply looking into a vat of liquor in process of 
cooling and crystallizing, and particularly when the temperature 
of the liquor is about 100° F. It is not a continuous luminosity 
or phosphorescence of the crystalline mass, but an emission of 
vivid sparks or scintillations as the crystals separate from the 
liquor, analogous to the phosphorescence of arsenious acid in the 
act of crystallizing from the hydrochloric acidi 
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The luminosity of salts in the act of crystallizing^ antd espe- 
cially of sulphate of potash^ both pure and mixed wil^ varioui 
salts of soda^ has been made the subject of repeated experimental 
investigation by several chemista. The extended and interesting 
researches by Bose* must be generally known. In Gmelin's 
* Chemistry ^ we have a condensed but faithful account of the 
results observed by different experimenters. The subject is still 
involved in considerable obscurity. 

I regret that I am as yet unable to give a satisfactory expla- 
nation of the phsenomena in regard to the salt now unaer con- 
sideration, having reluctantly been obliged, by an enforced re- 
laxation from all such work, to discontinue for a time the expe- 
riments undertaken to elucidate the subject. I may mention, 
however, the principal phenomena that have been observed in 
the .trials already made. 

1st. The phosphorescence is not visible so long as the tempe- 
rature of the crystallizing liquor is much above 100° F. ; but as 
the temperature falls below this, the scintillations become vivid 
and frequent. 

2nd. When a rod of glass, of wood, or of metal, is drawn 
across the surface of the crystalline mass below the liquor, a line 
of brilliant light is produced in the track of the rod. 

3rd. On breaking the layer of crystals that frequently forms 
on the surface of the liquor, vivid sparks are emitted as the de- 
tached portions sink to the bottom of the vessel. 

4th. On plunging a mass of the crystals into hot liquor and 
immediately withdrawing it, a few scintillations are visible ; but 
if the crystals are kept in the hot liquor for a few minutes, and 
then plunged into nearly cold liquor, the flashes are very bril- 
liant, and diffused over the entire surface of the mass. 

5th. The most beautiful effect, however, is produced when a 
quantity of moderately warm liquor is dashed upon a crop of 
crystals in a vat, from which the mother-liquor has some hours 
previously been drawn off. The crystals bpcome instantaneously 
illuminated with myriads of beautiful and vivid coruscations. A 
second quantity of the same heated liquor thrown upon the mass 
gives a much less brilliant effect, and a third quantity scarcely 
any flashes. But if a bucket of perfectly cold liquor is dashed 
upon the crystals immediately after the hot liquor has ceased to 
give scintillations, the result is even more splendid and striking 
than in the last experiment. 

When the heated liquor is dashed upon crystals of chloride of 
potassium, or upon wood, or iron, or ice, no visible effect is pro- 
duced. 

6th. In recrystallizing the salt, no phosphorescence is visible. 
* PoggeBdorif 's Aftnakn^ vol. lii. 
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The results of thesefewexperiments^ though affcHrding very little 
insight into the cause of the phsenomena^ plainly indicate that the 
emission of light takes place within a limited range of tempera- 
ture^ and that actual contact of the crystals with the crystallizing 
liquor is essential. Agitation of the liquor with a rod produces 
no effect. 

III. Composition. 

I have already stated that the composition of this salt is 
remarkable. It has hitherto been viewed and described as a 
peculiar form or variety of neutral sulphate of potash^ and as 
such it is regarded both by chemists and manufacturers. The 
results of my analyses do not confirm this view of its composition. 
They show unequivocally, that, instead of being a mere cry- 
stalline modification of the neutral sulphate, it is a double dak, 
consisting of sulphate of potash and sulphate of soda. I have 
analysed bold and well-defined ciystals, carefully selected from 
numerous specimens obtained from different makers, and I find 
that they are perfectly uniform in composition. I have also 
analysed crystals of the same salt, procured by recrystallizations 
of the commercial salt. 

In these analyses it never gave more than 42*5 per cent, of 
potash; and parties acquainted with this article commercially, 
know that in the bulk it never contains more than from 75 to 
78 per cent, of sulphate of potash, — equal to about 41*5 per 
cent, of potash, whereas sulphate of potash contains 54 per cent. 

It is not, I conceive, either desirable or necessary to give the 
details of the methods of analysis, or particulars of the several 
results. It will be sufficient to state, that the sulphuric acid 
was determined, as usual, in the state of sulphate of baryta, the 
potash by means of bichloride of platinum, and the soda indirectly 
by deduction. The only precaution requiring notice is, that the 
precipitated sulphate of baryta must be well washed after ignition, 
to remove the potash which is carried down with the first pre- 
cipitate. 

The mean of twelve analyses, the results of which accord very 
closely, gave the following proportion of potash, sulphuric acid 
and soda, in 100 parts : — 

Experiment. Theory. 

Potash .... 42-22 42-47 

Sulphuric acid . . 48-24 48-19 

Soda 9-54 9-34 

10000 10000 

A carefully selected specimen gave 42*46 per cent, of potash. 
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These proportions correspond to the formula 8K0 SO^ NaO 
SO®, as shown in the third column of the above statement.. 
^ The presence of soda in the salt was^ easily established by 
decomposing a known qtiantity with nitrate of baryta, and cry- 
stallising the solution filtered from the precipitate. Crystals of 
nitrate of soda mixed with those of nitre were abundantly depo- 
sited. In another experiment, a known quantity of the salt dis- 
solved in water was decomposed by chloride of barium, and the 
solution, separated from the precipitate by filtering, was evapo- 
rated to dryness ; and the mixed chlorides, after treatment with 
bichloride of platiaum, were tested with the delicate and beautiful 
process for the detection of soda proposed by Dr. Andrews at 
the Meeting of the British Association in Belfast*. 

It will be at once remarked, that the composition of this salt 
does not correspond to that of any other double salt of potash* 
The atomic proportions of its ingredients are at variance with 
our ordinary notions of the constitution of these compounds. I 
hope, however, to be able to explain the anomaly by the exami«> 
nation of other compounds of sulphate of potash, and of chro- 
mate of potash, which I have in process of preparation. 

In Gmelin^s ^ Chemistry t/ it is incidentally mentioned that I 
part by weight of dry carbonate of soda, and 2 parts of bichro* 
mate of potash, give crystals having the same form as sulphate 
of potash, and containing 3K0 CrO^, NaO CrO^, which cor- 
responds exactly with plate-sulphate of potash. It is also stated 
that crystals containing about 2K0 SO^ NaO SO^ may be 
pr^xared by fusing equal atomic proportions of the two sul- 
phates, and crystallizing the mixture from w&ter. Rose made 
several analyses of the salt, obtained by crystallizing together 
the sulphates of potash and soda ; but the discrepances in the 
results led him to doubt the definite composition of the crystals. 
Dr. Gladstone} has made a series of experiments with a view 
to produce a definite double sulphate of potash and soda. He 
crystallized various mixtures of the two sulphates, and obtained 
a salt to which he ascribed the formula 5K0 SO^ NaO SO®. 
Such a compound would contain 46'44 per cent, of potash, and 
47*43 of sulphuric acid. 

In several of its physical characters, the plate-salt differs essen- 
tially from neutral sulphate of potash. It is, for example, more 
readily fusible, and it may be melted without much difficulty in 
a platina crucible with the ordinary gas-blowpipe; whereas sul- 
phate of potash is only slightly softened at the edges, even when 
the blast from the bellows is urged to the fullest extent; it 
requires the full bright red heat of a furnace for perfect fusion. 

* Chemical Gazette, vol. x. f Vol. i. p. 108, 

X Quarterly Journal, vol. vi. 
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The density of the double sulphate is also greater than that of 
sulphate of potash. The specific gravity of its crystals, finely 
pulverized^ taken in oil of turpentine at 59° P., was found to be 
2*6682. After being fused, its specific gravity was 2*6708. 
The specific gravity of sulphate of potash, taken in the same 
way and at the same time, was in the crystallized state 2*6488; 
and in the vitreous or fused state, 2*6567. Dr. Lyon Playfair 
gives 2*644 as the specific gravity of sulphate of potash. 

There is also a marked difierence in the solubility of this salt 
in cold and boiling water, as compared with that of sulphate of 
potash. 100 parts of a saturated solution of KO S0», at 217^ 
contain 22*6 parts of salt, or 100 parts of water at that tempera^ 
ture dissolve 29 parts ; 100 parts of the solution of plate^salt at 
217'^-5 contain 28*9 parte, or 100 wi^r will dissolve nearly 40*8 
parts. 

It is, I think, more than probable that certain specimens 
which have been figured as sulphate of potash, were crystals of 
this double salt. I have crystallized sulphate of potash under 
various circumstances, but have never obtained crystals in the 
forms figured by Phillips*, Brookef, and others, unless a salt of 
soda has been present in the solution, causing, as I believe, the 
formation of the double salt. Both upon the large and small 
•caie, sulphate of potash was deposited either in rhomboidal 

Erisms or in hexahedral prisms, with bipyramidal summits^ or in 
lOTramidal dodecahedrons. 

In conclusion, I may mention that I have examined the sue* 
oessive crops of crystals obtained by recrystallizing the plate-sul* 
phate. Several pounds of the salt were dissolved in water, and 
treated as usual, the crystallizing operations being continued to 
the 11th crop. The results were as follows : — 

Ist Crop. Sulphate of potash with a little plate^salt* 

2nif Crop. Plate-salt, with short prisms of sulphate of soda. 

^rd Crop* Chiefly sulphate of soda; crystals large and bold« 

4^A Crop. lisyex of plate-salt with sulphate of soda above. 

6M, 6th and 7th Crops. Sulphate of soda. 

8//i, 9IA and lOM Crops. Almost wholly plate-salt. 

lUh Crop, Sulphate of soda. 

It is therefore quite manifest, that, with care, this salt can be 
produced at pleasure by recrystallization from the commercial 
•alt, or by crystallizing a ifiixture of sulphate of potash and sul- 
phate of soda in equal atomic proportions. 

* Ami. Phil. 1822. t Ibid. 1824. 
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LVL On the Theory of Diamagnetism, Letter Jrom Vvoh&BOV 
Weber to Prof. Tyndall. 

My dbaa Sib^ Gottingen, Sept. 25, 1865« 

ACCEPT my best tbanks for your kind communication of the 
3rd of September ; I am gratified to learn that the apparatofl 
executed by M. Leyser in Leipzig for the demonstration of din* 
magnetic polarity has so completely fulfilled your expectations. 
This intelligence is all the more agreeable to me, inasmuch as 
before the apparatus was sent away, it was not in my power to 
go to Leipzig and test the instrument myself. 

It gave me great pleasure to learn that Mr. Faraday and M^ 
De la Rive have had an opportunity of witnessing the expoi- 
ments, and of convincing themselves as to the facts of the case. 

It was also of peculiar interest to me to learn that you had 
succeeded in establishing the polarity of the self-same heavy glass 
with which Faraday first discovered diamagnetism. This is the 
best proof that these experiments do not depend upon the con* 
ductive power of bismuth for electricity. 

I have read with great interest your memoir " On the Dia« 
magnetic Force/^ &c. contained in the Philosophical Transact 
tions, vol. cxlv. It has been your care to separate the fact of 
diamagnetic polarity from the theory, and to place the former 
beyond the region of doubt. Allow me, with reference to this 
subject, to direct your attention to a passage at page 89 of yaat 
memoir, which you adduce as a conclusion from my theory j the 
passage runs as follows :~ 

" The magnetism of two iron particles in the line of magnet* 
ization is increased by their reciprocal action ; but, on the con*- 
trary, the diamagnetism of two bismuth particles lying in this 
direction is diminished by their reciprocal action.^' 

This proposition is by no means a necessary assumption of 
my theory, but is rather a direct consequence of diamagnetic 
polarity, if the facts be such as both you and I affirm them to 
be. : What, therefore, you have adduced against the above eon- 
elusion must be regarded as an argument against diamagnetic 
polarity itself. The diamagnetic reciprocal action of the bismuth 
particles in the line of magnetization is necessarily opposed to 
the action of the exciting magnetic force. The latter must be 
enfeebled, because the diamagnetic is opposed to the magnetie 
reciprocal action of iron particles which lie in the line of mag- 
netization, through which latter it is known the action of the 
exciting magnetic force is increased. Hence also the modifica^ 
tion produced in bismuth by magnetic excitement, whatever it 
may be, must be weakened^ because the force of excitation is 
diminished. 
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(I believe^ however^ that this argument against diamagnetic 
polarity may also be surmounted. The phsenomenon which 
you have observed must be referred to other circumstances, also 
connected with the compression of the bismuth. For the dia- 
magnetic reciprocal action is, as I have shown, much too weak 
to produce an effect which could be compared in point of mag- 
nitude with the reciprocal action produced in the case of iron.) 

I take this opportunity of adding a few remarks for the pur- 
pose of setting my theory of diamagnetic polarity in a more 
correct light. 

My theory assumes :— 1, that the fact of diamagnetic polarity 
is granted ; 2, that in regard to magnetic phsenomena, Poisson's 
theory of two magnetic fluids, and Ampere's theory of molecular 
currents, are equally admissible. Whoever denies the first fact^ 
Or rejects the theory of Ampfere, cannot, I am ready to confess, 
accept my theory. 

But supposing that you do not reject Ampere's theory of per* 
manent molecular currents, but are disposed to enter upon the 
inner connexion and tnie significance of the theory, you will 
easily recognize that it is by no means an arbitrary assumption 
o/mine, that in bismuth molecular currents are excited, when 
the exciting magnetic force is augmented or diminished; but 
that the excitation of such molecular currents is a necessary con» 
elusion from the theory of Ampere, which conclusion Ampere 
himself could not make, because the laws of voltaic induction, 
discovered by Faraday, were unknown to him. In all cases 
where molecular currents exist, by increase or diminution of the 
magnetic exciting force molecular currents must he excited, which 
either add their action to, or subtract it from, the action of those 
already present. 

Finally, permit me to make a few remarks on the following 
words of your memoir : — 

" To carry out the assumption here made, M. Weber is obliged 
to suppose that the molecules of diamagnetic bodies are sur- 
rounded by channels, in which the induced currents, once excited, 
continue to flow without resistance,'^ 

The assumption of channels which surround the molecules, 
and in which the electric fluids move without resistance, is an 
assumption contained in the theory of Ampere, and is by no 
means added by me for the purpose of explaining diamagnetic 
polarity. A permanent molecular current without such a channel 
involves a manifest contradiction, according to the law of Ohm. 

I may further observe, that I do not wonder that you regard 
a theory which is built upon the assumption of such channels, as 
'' so extremely artificial that you imagine the general conviction 
of its truth cannot be very strong,'' In a certain sense I quite 
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^nw witli yQH> but I f^n^y ^)» to eoi^ymoe yoi^ that tbit objeoi* 
tjw *pplie^ i?«Hil}y to the theory of A^ipere, mH only uppli^A to 
i^ifi^ in 80 |i»7 M it i« bijiiU. upQ^i tjie foirm^. (You way P^Jf^ 
h^a S»d tew gri^und for Qbj«i3tu^ to th» %pecdfility of such aQ 
ai9iui9)ptioni if you «^parata Uio aimpk faii4ai&e|ital cQn<^ptiogj 
\|rhipb Fecdmoieada itself particu%ly by a qpitaip an^ogy of th^ 
molecules to the heavenly bodies in «pace| |rpm thoa^ i^aditu^^ 
which Ampere was forced to make, in order to fpply tb^ iPf^the* 
matioal methoda at his commaQd, and to pakc) thp subject m^ 
of strict calculation. He was necessitated to reduce t^e (HMIf to 
that of linear currentsj, which necessarily demand cbau|iel-ahaped 
hpunds, if ^vcry possibility of a lateral putspreading is to bo 
avoided.) 

To pbce my theory of diamagnetic polarity iu j^ truer light;^ \ 
am anxious also to convince you that this theory is by no m^Wll 
based upon new aa^umptions (hypotheses] j but that it only r^ts 
upou i^uph conclusions as may be drawn from the theory of 
A)ppere|When the laws of voltaic induction discovered by $*araaayj 
and the lawa of electric currents by Ohm^ are suitably connected 
with it* I affirm^ that^ even if Faraway had not discovered diar 
magnetipmjj by the combination of Ampere*s theory with Fjira- 
dA]ps laws of voltaic inductioUi and Ohm's laws of tbo electrii? 
current, ^ shown in my memoir, thq said discovery nugbt 
possibly have been made. 

Jn respect, however, to the artificiality of the theory of Ampwe* 
I hope tnat n^athematical methods may be found whereby the 
limitation before mentioned to the case of linear currents mfQf bf 
set aside, ^d with it the objection against channel^form beds^ 
AU our molecular theories are still very artificial* I for my 
part find less to object to in this respect in "the theory of Ampere 
than in other artincialities of our molecular tbeones i and fov 
this refisoui that in Ampere's case the nature of the artificiality 
is plac^ cli^rly in view, and henipe also % wi^ opened towards 
its removal. 

To Mr% Faraday I beg of you to present my sinc^eat respect* 
Believe me, dear Sir, 

Most sincerely yourajj 

WiLHELM WeBEE* 

Profrssar TyndalL 



The foregoing letter possesses more than a private interest, 
and I have therefore laid it before the readers of the Philo- 
sophical Magazine. On one point in it only would I ask per*- 
mission to make a remark, and that is the proposition, that 
the diminution of the excitement of a row of bismuth particles 

Phil Mag. S. 4. Vol. 10. No. 68. Dec. 1855. 2 E 
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m the line of magnetization by their reciprocal action is ^^a direct 
consequence of diamagneHc polarity.*^ M. Weber (I beKeve) 
founds this proposition on the following considerations :-^Let a 
series of bismuth particles lie in the axial line between the mag- 
netic poles N and S : the polarity excited in these particles by 
the direct action of the poles will be that shown in the figure, 
being the reverse of that of 



liOs jiQs 



iron partides under the same 

circumstances. But as the end ]^ 

n of the right-hand particle 

tends to excite a magnetism 

like its own in the end J of the left-hand particle, andtrtce versd, 

this action is opposed to that of the magnet, and hence the mag;<- 

netism of such a row of particles is enfeebled by their, reciprocal 

action. 

Now it appears to me that there is more assumed in this in- 
genious argument than experiment at present can bear out* 
There are no experimental grounds for the assumption, that what 
we call the north pole of a bismuth particle exerts upon a second 
bismuth particle precisely the same action that the north pole of 
an iron particle would exert. Magnetized iron repels bismuth ; 
but whatever the/ac/ may be, the conclusion is scarcely warranted, 
that therefore magnetized bismuth will repel bismuth. Supposing 
it were asserted that magnetized iron attracts iron and repels 
bismuth, while magnetized bismuth attracts bismuth and repels 
iron, would there be anything essentially impossible, self-contra- 
dictory, or absurd involved in the assertion ? I think not. And 
yet if even the possible correctness of such an assertion be granted, 
the proposition above referred to becomes untenable. It will 
be observed that it is against a conclusion rather than a fitct that 
1 contend. With regard to the fact, I should be sorry to express 
a positive opinion ; for this is a subject on which I am at present 
seeking instruction, which may lead me either to M. Weber's 
view or the opposite. Be that as it may, the result cannot ma- 
terially affect the respect I entertain for every opinion emana- 
ting from my distinguished correspondent on this and all other 
scientific subjects. 

J.T. 
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LVII. On the Hyptjihesi$ of Molecular Vortices, or Centri- 
fugoL Theory of Elasticity y and its Connexion mth the Theory 
of Heat, By William John Macquoen Rankinb^ CJS., 
F.R.SS.L. ^ K, F.R,S.S.A. ^c. 

[Concluded from p. 363.] 

SbcI^jon Second. — Relations between Heat and Expansive 

Power. 

(9.) J^ARIATIONS of Sensible and Latent Heat : Fundamental 
Equation of the Theory. — If the forms, positions, and 
magnitudes of the paths described by the revolving particles of the 
atomic atmospheres be changed, whether by a variation of mean 
density, or by a variation of temperature, an increase or diminu- 
tion of the vis viva of their motion, that is to say, of the heat of 
the body, will take place in virtue of that change of the paths of 
motion ; an increase when they are contracted*, and a diminution 
when they are dilated. 

Let S . Q represent, when positive, the indefinitely small quan- 
tity of heat which must be communicated to unity of weight of 
a substance, and when negative, that which must be abstracted 
from' it, in order to produce the indefinitely small variation of 
temperature Sr simultaneously with the indefinitely small varia- 
tion of volume BY. Let S . Q be divided into two parts, 

of which SQ, being directly employed in varying the velocity of 
the particles, is the variation of the actual or sensible heat pos- 
sessed by the body ; while SQ', being employed in varying their 
orbits, represents the amount of the mutual transformation of 
heat with expansive power and molecular action, or the variation 
of what is called the latent heat; that is to say, of a molecular 
condition constituting a source of power, out of which heat may 
be developed. 

The variation of sensible heat has evidently this value, 

SQ=ltST (22) 

Let Sx, Sy, hz be the displacements of the orbit of the par- 
ticles of atomic atmosphere at the point (x, y,z), A molecule 
pdxdydzi^ acted upon by the accelerative forces (see equation 3A), 

-n^. -^%: -»«g' 

parallel to the three axes respectively. 

The sum of the actions of those forces on the molecule pdx dy dz 
during the change of temperature and volume, is 

2E2 
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s — 2QS^p«Lr iy dz. 
The Bum of sucli actions upon all the particles in unity of 
weight is equal in amount^ and opposite in sign, to the variation 
of latent heat ; that is to say, 

^"w^^.p^^^ <^) 

To determine the value of the variation B(f>, let it be divided 
into two parts, thus : — 

where A^=^— ^,. 

First. With respect to 8^j, it is obvious, that because, accord- 
ipg to equations (6, 7), 






we must have 

8V=Jiyfi^,andfi0i»^. 

Henoe the first part of the integral (33) is 

= ^T-«)^=in.(T-^^. . (28A) 

To determine the second part of the integral, we have the 
condition, that the quantity of atomic atmosphere enclosed 
within each surface at which A^ has some given value is inva- 
riable; that is to say. 






Hence 
SA<^ 



a, 



The value ot the Bsoond part ef the integral (38) is now found 
to be 
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In the double integral^ let X= logeV be put for k^, for &>, 
and H for the single integral^ as in equation (9). Then the 
double integral becomes 

KdE. 

Also because piMV = ^' by equation (9), and — = — (t— *), 
the second part of the integral (23) is found to be 

Hence, adding together (28 A) and (23 B), we find for the 
total variation of latent heat. 

To express this in terms of quantities which may be known 
directly by experiment, we have by equations (10) and (9), 

HidX^'^ Hi "' 
that is to say^ 

dflog«H, Oi T M 1- 

imd therefore 

M /* r 
log. ^t^f* jP^ "* ~ log* V +f{r) -f oooBtant. 

/(t) is easily found to be ss — log^ r for a perfect gas, and being 
independent of the density, is the same for all substances in all 
DOnditioaB i henoe we find (the integrals being so takan that ior 
a perfect gas they shall =0), 

* rflog^Hi ^ /Y*??^. M^V-L 
dr "J Kkiidr mVJ T 

rfMogeH^^M Ci^p.yj\ 
rf^log.Ht M^ 1_ 

* This coefficient cdrrespotids to m the notation of my previous 

{Mpsr 0^ Uie M«^atiloil Adiiiii df Seit, 
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and therefoie 

is the variation of latent heat, expressed in terms of the pressnre, 
volume, and temperature ; to which, if the variation of sensible 
heat, SQ=&iT, be added, the complete variation of heat, SQ+ 
gQ'=S . Q, in unitv of weight of the substance, corresponding 
to the variations 5 V and 8t of volume and temperature, will be 
ascertained. 

The only specific coefficient in the above formula has the fol- 
lowing value : — 

^=Nfc* (25A) 

It is obvioua that equation (25), with its consequences, is 
applicable to any mixture of atoms of different* substances in 

eqmlibrio of pressure and temperature; for in that case t, ^ 
and -^ are the same for each substance. We have only to sub- 
stitute for -s^ the following expression, — 

«,^+n,^-{-&c.=:^.2(»Nit), . . (25 B) 

where n^, n^ &c. are the proportions of the different ingredients 
in unity of weight of the mixture, so that »i+ng+ &c. =1. 

Equation (25) agrees exactly with equation (6) in the first 
section of my original paper on the Theory of the Mechanical 
Action of Heat. It is the fundamental equation of that theory, 
and I shall now proceed to deduce the more important conse- 
quences from it. 

(10.) Equivalence of Heat and Eapansive Power. JouIe^s 
Law. — From the variation of the heat communicated to the body, 
let us subtract the variation of the expansive power given out by 
it, or 

PSV={i?+/(V)}SV. , 

The result is the variation of the total power exercised upon, or 
communicated to, unity of weight of the substance, supposing 
that there is no chemical, electrical, magnetic, or other action 
except heat and pressure; and its value is 

+8\.{(r-K)^-p-f(V)y (26) 

This expression is obviously an ew€ui differential^ and its in- 
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tegral is the following fanction of the volume and temperature :-— 

*=K,-.) + |(log,.+ l) +/{(r-«)|-p}« 

-;/?<VHV (27) 

Accordingly^ the total amount of power which must be ex- 
ercised upon unity of weight of a substance^ to make it pass 
from the absolute temperature Tq and volume Vq to the absolute 
temperature t, and volume V„ is 

^(V„T.)-^(Vo,To). 

This quantity consists partly of expansive or compressive 
power, and partly of heat, in proportions depending on the mode 
in which the intermediate changes of temperature and volume 
take place ; but the total amount is independent of these changes. 

Hence, if a body be made to pass through a variety of changes 
of temperature arid volume, arid at length be brought back to its 
primitive volume and temperature, the algebraical sum of the por* 
tions of power applied to and evolved from the body, whether in the 
form ofeapansion and compression, or in that of heat, is equal to 
zero* 

This is one form of the law proved experimentally by Mr. 
Joule, of the equivalence of heat and mechanical power. In my 
original paper on the Mechanical Action of Heat, I used this 
law as an axiom, to assist in the investigation of the Equation of 
Latent Heat. I have now deduced it from the hypothesis on 
which my researches are based ; hot in order to prove the law, 
but to verify the correctness of the mode of investigation which 
I have followed. 

Equations (26) and (27), like equation (23), are made appli- 
cable to unity of weight of a mixture, by putting XrA for 6, and 

The train of reasoning in this article is the converse of that 
followed by Professor William Thomson of Glasgow, in article 20 
of his paper on the Dynamical Theory of Heat, where he proves 
from Joule's law, that the quantity corresponding to SV is an 
exact differential* 

(11.) Mutual Conversion of Heat and Eapansive Power. Car* 
not's Law of the Action of Eapansive Machines. — If a body be 
made to pass from the volume Vq and absolute temperature Tq 
to the volume Vj and absolute temperature Ty, and be then 
brought back to the original volume and temperature, the total 
power exerted (^) will have, in those two operations, equal arith- 
metical values, of opposite signs. Each of the quantities '9 
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tonmis partly of heat and partly of expaniri?e power^ the p^ 
portion depending on the mode of intermediate variation of the 
volume and temperaturd« which is arbitrary. If the mode of 
variation be different in the two operations^ the effect of the 
doable operation will be to transform a portion of heat into ex- 
pansive power^ or vice versd. 

Let (a) denote the first operation, {b) the reverse o£ the aeeond. 
Then 

The terms of "9 which involve functions of t Only, or of V 
only, are not affected by the mode of intermediate variation of 
those quantities. The term on which the mutual conversion of 
heat and expansive power depends is therefore 

y'{(T-«)|-*}^w=/{(T-«)j-i.}iv(.). 

Hence 

which last quantity is the amount of the heat transformed into 
expansive power ^ or the total latent heat of expansion in the 
double operation. 
Let 

Then, because 

we have 

f^'pdVia) ^r\dN{b) = f^'ir-KidYia) -/*''*(t-/«)rfF-(J) 

<■ — M'<'^*^^. .... TO 

in which r^ and n ai*e the pair of absolute temperatures, iii the 
two operations respectively, corresponding to equal values o/I**. 

This equation ^ves a relation between the heat transformed 
into expansive power by a given pair of operations on a body, 
the latent heat of expansion in the first operation, and the mode 

* t is what has since been called a " Heat-potential," and with the ad^ 
ditioo of the temy*(--^ 4- ^) dr* a " Thmno^'dyiiaviie Fimelioii^'' 
(1856.) 
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of Tariation of temperature in the two operations. It shows that 
the proportion of the original latent heat of expansion finally 
transformed into expansive power^ is a function of the tempera- 
tures alone^ and is therefore independent of the nature of the 
body employed. 

Equation (28) includes Carnot^s law as a particular case. Let 
the limits of variation of temperature and volume be made inde- 
finitely small. Then 

and dividing by drdV, 

dp 1 dQ! 

This difierential equation is also an immediate consequence tt 
equation (25). 

If ^ be put for , and JM for -T^r. It becomes identical 

J ^ T— /e aV 

with the equation by which Professor William Thomson expresses 

Carnot's law, as deduced by him and by M. Clausius from the 

principle, that it ie impoBsAk to transfer heat from a colder to ia 

hotter body, without expenditure of mechanical power* 

The investigation which I have now given is identical in prin- 
ciple with that in the fifth section of mf paper on the Mechanical 
Action of Heat^ but the result is expressed in a tnore compre- 
hensive formi 

Equation (26), like (26)^ (26) and (27), is applicable t6 a 
mixture composed of anv number of different substances, in any 
proportions, provided the temperature, the pressure, and the 

coefficients ^, ^ are the same throughout the mass. 

(12.) Apparent Specific Heat, — The general value of appatent 
specific heat <^ unity of weight is 

agreeing with equation (18) of my previous paper. 

The value in each particular case depends on the mode of 
variation of volume with temperature. Specific heat at constant 
volume is 

Kv-It+(T-*)(^H/^rfv). . . (30) 

When the pressure is constant, we must have 
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Bod^ oonsequently, 

dp 

therefore specific heat at constant pressure is 

Kp = Kv+(T-*)i^ (81) 

This agrees with equation (16) of Professor Thomson's paper, 
if - in his notation =t— Af. 

If the body be a perfect gas, then 

The fact that the specific heats of all nearly perfect gases for 
unity of weight are inversely proportional to their spe^c gra- 
vities, shows that 7;— is the same for each of them*, 
2fi 

(13.) Velocity of Sound in Fluids. — Let a denote the velocity 
of sound in a fluid, and d . P the total differential of the pressure. 
Then 

If it were possible to maintain the temperature of each particle 
of the fluid invariable during the passage of sound, this velocity 
would be simply ,/ ^P \ 

n^-^Ti)' 

V 

• The fact, recently ascertained by M. Regnault, that the specific heat 
of atmospheric air at constant pressure is sensibly constant throughout a 

great range of temperature, proves that at ordinary temperatures --. is an 

inappreciably small fraction. (December 1853.) The specific heat of atmo- 
spheric air was accurately predidted by means of these equatioii8> three 
years before M. Regnault ascertained it experimentally. 



^(38) 
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But we have reason to believe that there is not time, during 
the passa]ge of sound, for an appreciable transfer of heat from 
atom to atom ; so that for each particle 

rfQ + rfQ'=0; or, K=0 in equation (29). 

To fulfil this condition, we must have 

dr __ T— #c dp 

dV KvT*^' 

Consequently, 

or by equation (31), 

"<^7^t) "*' 

V 

That is to say, the action of heat increases the velocity of sound 
in a fluid, beyond what it would be if heat did not act, in the ratio 
of the square root of the specific heat at constant pressure to the 
square root of the specific heat at constant volume. 

This is Laplace^s law of the propagation of sound; which is 
here shown to be applicable, not only to perfect gases, but to alj 
fluids whatsoever*. 

General Note, September 1865. 

All that is said in articles (9.) and (10.) of mixtures of atoms 
of difierent substances in equilibrio of pressure and temperature, 
is applicable also to mixtures of portions of the same substance 
in two diflferent conditions, e. g* the liquid and the vapourous ; 
and thus from equation (25) it is found, that the latent heat of 
evaporation of unity of weight of a given fluid is represented by 

SQ'=(t-*).|8V, 

where p is the pressure of the vapour in contact with its liquid 
at the absolute temperature t, and SV is the increase of volume 
undergone by unity of weight of the fluid in the act of evapora- 
ting. If for T— #c be put — , as before, this equation is trans- 

formed into that deduced by Messrs. Clausius and Thomson 
from Gamot's principle. 

The recent experiments of Mr. Joule and Professor William 

* For experimental verifications of this law, gee the Philosophical Ma- 
gazine for June 18d3, and the TransactuMis of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, vol. XX. pp. 688, 689. (1863.) 
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Thomson (Phil. Trans. 1854), have shown that the quantity de- 
noted by K is practically inappreciable ; so that both this quan- 
tity, and the terms containing A as a factor, may be neglected 
in equation (35) and those which follow it^ until there is experi- 
mental evidence of their having sensible values. 

. In the preceding paper, the laws of the expansive action of 
heat are deduced from a mechanical hypothesis, called that of 
Molecular Vortices. Those laws are capable of being expressed 
and proved independently of any hypothesis (see Phil. Trans* 
1854, parti, and a paper ^^On the Science of Energetics,'' Edinb. 
Phil. Journ. July 1855) ; but it is nevertheless considered, that 
a molecular hypothesis which has already led to the anticipation 
of some laws subsequently confirmed by experiment, may possibly 
lead hereafter to the anticipation of more such laws, and may at 
all events be regarded as intei*esting in a mathematical point of 
view ; although its objective reality, like that of other molecular 
hypotheses, be incapable of absolute proof. 



tiVIII. On the Felspars occurring in the Granites of t/ie Dublin 
and Wicklow Mountains, by the Rev. Joseph A. Galbrait&, 
Erasmus Smithes Professor of Natural and Experimental Phi" 
tosophy in the University of Dublin, 

To the Editors of the Philosophical Magazine and Journal, 
Gentlemen, 

IN the last Number of your Journal, Mr. Jennings observes 
that I am incorrect in stating that it is necessary to deter- 
mine the quantities of silex, alumina, &c. in a rock or mineral 
in order to obtain the alkalies which it contains. I beg leave to 
say that I never made such a statement ; I certainly did observe, 
in reference to a single and incomplete analysis which he fur- 
nished in order to settle an important question, that where accu- 
racy was an object, it was most desirable to have a complete 
ansjysis, in which each constituent was weighed, and this for the 
obvious reason, that if all the parts, reduced to per-centages, 
on being added together yielded one hundred, the utmost confi- 
dence might be placed in a result which thus checked itself: in 
the justice of this statement I am sure that every chemist who 
reads your Journal will acquiesce. 

With regard to the mineral constitution of the granite rocks 
of the Dublin and Wicklow chain, the question at issue is that 
which was raised about three years ago by Sir Robert Kane, 
when he stated to the Royal Irish Academy that the soda in 
these granites was so preponderant over the potash, as to lead 
to the conclusion that the potash should be referred to the micti 
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which the granite contained, and that the felspar was an albitio 
or soda felspar. Considerable doubts haying been expressed as 
to the accuracy of this statement, I undertook to searpb this 
mountain chain for felspar crystals, and having selected seven 
specimens from widely distant locaUties, I submitted them to 
analysis, and sent the results to your Journal, in the January 
Number of which for the present year they were published ; the 
average ratio of the potash to the soda in these felspars was 4*5 : 1, 
a result which differed so widely from Sir Robert Kane's state* 
ment, that I expressed my inability to conceive how the felspa? 
whioh entered into the constitution of the rock could be desti- 
tute of potash. I have preserved the specimens, and shall have 
great pleasure in allowing Mr. Jennings to examine them at any 
time he chooses. 

With a view to the direct determination of this question. 
Professor Haughton undertook the analysis of a series of rock 
qaecimens selected from different localities in the range, and 
arrived at a result totally at variance with Sir Robert Kane^s 
assertion; the average result of his analyses, as published in th^ 
July Number of your Journal, gives for the ratio of the potash 
to the soda in the rock specimens taken from the main chain, 
4*822 : 2*967, or in round numbers 5 : 3. Professor Haughton's 
analyses prove that the felspar, as found in large crystals, dif- 
fers from that which enters into the constitution of the rock in 
this respect, namely, that while potash predominates in both cases 
over the soda, the ratio in the latter case is less than in the 
former. 

The single analysis furnished by Mr. Jennings, although it 
does not fall in perfectly with Professor Haugbtop's results, 
must be pronounced to be equally inconsistent with 8ir Robert 
Kane's statement, which require^ us to believe that the felspar 
of the rock is destitute of potash. This is a complete statement 
of the question so far as facts have come to light j and I am in- 
qiin^ to think that if Sir Robert Kane ^ti^ remains silent, tha 
scientific public, unable any longar to withhold their judgement, 
^ill pronounpe this question to be settled against himr Why he 
should maintain this reserve on a purely scientific q^estioii J am 
at a loss to underst;and, as he ha« had ample time to makd good 
the promise which he volunteered to the Royal Irish Academy 
in February 1853; I find, moreover, on referring to pnblis 
documents, that he has made considerable progress in this in» 
ve^tigation. In the Report of the Mnsieum of Irish Industry, 
m^ 26th January, 1854, be sayp, " The chpmieal officers of the 
]Vlu^eum have been occupied with a very extensive series of ana? 
Ijses (still in progress) of the felspathic and other alkalifemoua 
rool^s pf thie mpnntain ranj^ south qf Dublin j of this invasti** 
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gation^ twenty-fonr detailed rock analyses lia^e been already 
completed/' In a return to an order of the Houae of Commoixs 
on a motion made by Mr. George Alexander Hamilton^ bearing 
date 8rd May, 1854, I find the following statement :— *^ Con« 
siderable progress has been made with a very extended investi- 
gation into the composition of the felspathic and hornblendic 
Tocks of the county Wicklow; the analytical portions of this 
work, perhaps the most laborious and extensive of its kind ever 
undertaken, will include between 400 and 500 quantitative ana-> 
lyses of rock specimens.'^ In the Report to the Board of Trade, 
16th January of the present year, it is again represented that 
*' in the chemical department of the museum the examination of 
the felspathic rocks, &c. has made considerable progress/' 

When we consider that this investigation was undertaken by 
Sir Robert Kane in a public capacity, and in conjunction with 
the officers of the Geological Survey, it must be allowed that the 
public have a right to ask for information on the subject ; and 
when we consider that Sir Robert Kane publicly pledged himself 
to produce his analyses, we must conclude that he is bound as a 
manof science to redeem his pledge and substantiate his statement. 
I remain. Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 
Trinity College, Dublin, Joseph A. Galbraith. 

November 14, 1865. 

LIX. On Reciprocal Molecular Induction. 
To Prof, W. Thomson, F.RS. 
My d£AR Sir, Royal Institution, Nov. 26, 1856. 

THE communication from Professor Weber which appears in 
the present Number of the Philosophical Magazine, has re- 
minded me, almost too late, of your own interesting letter on 
the same subject published in the April Number of this Journal. 
A desire to finish all I have to say upon this question at present 
induces me to make the following remarks, which, had it not 
been for the circumstance just alluded to, might have been inde- 
finitely deferred. 

With reference to the mutual action of a row of bismuth particles, 
you say that "it is perfectly easy to demonstrate that it must be such 
as to impair the ' diamagnetization ' when the line of the row is 
parallel to the lines of force" (the ^ must,^ you will remember, 
is put in italics by yourself). From this you infer, that in a 
uniform field of force a bar of bismuth would set its length 
along the lines of force. Further on it is stated that this 
action is " demonstrated with as much certainty as the paral- 
lelogram of forces;^' and you conclude your letter by observing 
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that ^^the assertions which I [yotirsdf] have made are demon* 

strable in every ease without special experiment^ and are 

absolutely incontrovertible^ as well as incapable of verification, by 
experiment or observation on diamagnetics/' 

Most of what I have to say upon this subject condenses itself, 
into one question. 

Supposmg a cylinder of bismuth to be placed within a helix^ 
and surrounded by an electric current of sufficient intensity ; can 
you say^ tmth certainty, what the action of either end of that cy- 
linder would be on an external fragment of bismuth presented to it ? 

If you can, I, for my part, shall rejoice to learn the process by 
which soeh certainty is attained: but if you cannot, it will, I think, 
be evident to you that the verb ^'musf is logically *^ defective." 

We know that magnetized iron attracts iron : we know that 
magnetized iron repels bismuth : this, so far as I can see, is your 
only experimental ground for assuming that magnetized bismuth 
repels bismuth, and yet you affirm that an action deduced from 
this assumption ''is demonstrated with as much certainty as the 
parallelogram of forces." Do I not state the question fairly ? 
I can, at all events, answer for my earnest wish to do so. 

It is needless to remind one so well acquainted with the 
mental experience of the scientific inquirer, that the very letters 
which you attach to your sketch, page 291, may tempt us to an 
act of abstraction — a forgetfulness of a possible physical differ- 
ence between the n of iron and the n of bismuth — which may 
lead us very wide of the truth. The very term 'pole^ often 
pledges us to a theoretic conception without our being conscious 
of it. You are also well aware of the danger of shutting the 
door against experimental inquiry on an unpromising subject ; 
and when you apparently do this in your concluding paragraph, 
I simply accept it as a strong way of expressing 'your personal 
conviction, that the action referred to is too feeble to be rendered 
sensible by experiment. 

Believe me, dear Sir, 

Most truly yours, 

John Tyndall. 

LX. On the supposed Influence of the Hot-blast in augmenting 
the quantity of Phosphorus in Pig-iron. By David S. Price, 
Ph.D., F.C.S. ; and E. Ghambbrs Nicholson*. 

THE employment of the hot-blast in the smelting of iron is 
admitted to occasion the production of pig-iron of inferior 
quality, that is to say, contaminated with larger amounts of 
foreign elements than that smelted with cold-blast. 

* Communicated by the Authors. This paper was read in part at the 
Bntish Association, Liverpool^ 1864. 
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In the present communication it is not our int^tipn tp eottaf 
upon the discussion of this subject generally^ as we intepj re«< 
serving this for a future communication^ but to limit qur remarka 
to the consideration of the supposed influence of hot-blast in 
augmenting the quantity of phosphorus^ an element of almost 
constant occurrence in pig-iron^ and to the presence of which in 
bar-iron the peculiar property of the metal knowu M ^M #^r^- 
nm9 is attributed. 

In a paper published in the Quarterly Journal (^ the Chemi^l 
Society '('^ and also in one read before the British Aisopiation in 
184Qti by Mr. Wrightson^ several analyses of ca^t ivop^ tbepro- 
daoe of Staffordshire furnaces worked by hot> wanoa> and aold 
bl^t^ are givai to prove that a larger amount of phosphovioiiciii 
is reduced when hot-blaat ia empbyed. 

Tho iuerease in the per^centage of phos^erus in the 9on 
am#lted with hot- over that with oold-ibiast is eiihihiti^d in tbo 
following fmm of Mr. WrightaQn's r^^aults i-^ 





1. 


9. 


8. 


4. 


0. 


t. 


r. 


8. 


Cold-blast 


0-4; 


0-55 
0-41 


0-50 
0-31 


071 
0-20 


0-54 
021 


0-3« 


007 
003 


0-40 
0-36 




^ttbiwt ; 


0*04 


0-14 


0-19 


0-51 


0-33 




004 


0K>4 



The ores from which the iron was smelted were also ^alvsed^ 
i^nd found to contain the following per-cent^ges of phosphoric 
wid :t- 



ain^, Bins ^^f 

tracer, traces. 



100 



Oublna. Whi|« Iron itooe. Wlutefree, aia«kfree, 

0-32 0-95 0-90 trace, 



Thd inorefMse in the amount pf phosphorus indicated in the 
abpve table aa popurripg in hot-blast iron^ do^s not, in the ah^ 
sence of a knowledge of the relative quantities qf the respcictiv9 
ores employed, which vary as much as I per cent, in the quan- 
tity of phosphoric acid which they contain, and also of an exami- 
nfitiPn of the bl^st-fumace slag produced, appear to afford suf- 
fioient proof in support of this opinion. 

i^arsten |> in spewing of hog-iron Qf^j i^avs that, whan an&elted» 
the whole of the phosphate of iron is roduoed to tho stata of 
phosphide and absorbed by the irqn* Earthier §, from axpciri- 
ments conducted on a small scale^ does not coincide with thi^ 
view, and considers that the difficulty of detecting smfdl quan- 
tities of phosphoric ^cid must ^tccount for its not 9pp^A|; 

♦ Vol. i. p. 330. t Chem. Gaz. vol. vii. p. 478. 

§ Traits des E$sais par la Vote siokfi^ vol, iii p« 262. 
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amongst the constituents in the various analyses of blast-furnace 
slags which he has described in his work. 

From experiments made by assaying pure hsematite with vari- 
able per-centages of phosphate of lime* and suitable proportions 
of flux and charcoal, we have, by analysing the buttons of metal 
and slags obtained, taking care to select those only in which the 
operation was perfect, that is to say, in which a colourless slag 
and graphitous button were produced, also corroborated Ber- 
thier^s results, as will be apparent from the following table : — 



Ptfxeperandeof 


Phosphate of 


Flux. 


Coke. 


Per-centage of phosphorus 
in DuttOtt . 


Calculated. 


Found. 


1. lOOgnns. 

2. 100 ... 

3. 10-0 ... 

4. 100 ... 


0-25 grms. 
075 ... 
2-50 ... 
600 ... 


lOOgnrms. 
100 ... 
10-0 ... 
10-0 ... 


2*25 grms. 
2-25 ... 
2-50 ... 
2-60 ... 


0-60 

1-83 

6-20 

12-60 


0-56 
1-60 
2-60 
600 



In the assay of ores, and also of scoriae from forge- and mill- 
furnaces, which contain a large amount of phosphoric acid, 
results widely diflferent to the foregoing were arrived at. The fol- 
lowing, selected from a great number of experiments, are marked 
illustrations of this : — 







Lime. 


Coke. 


Flux. 


Per-centage of phos- 
phorus in button. 




Calculated. 


Found. 


quality— calcined 

6, Argillaceous iron ore— cal-" 
cinedi very rich in phos- 
phoric acid 


gnus. 
.10-0 

.10-0 

10-0 


grms. 
3-5 

1-6 


grms. 
175 

1-20 

•••••t 

20 
2-0 


grms. 

100 

10*0 
100 


0-82 
6*60 

6-90 

13-6 
2-27 


0*81 
6-41 

670 

12*5 
2-25 


7. Brown haematite, also rich ' 
in phosphoric acid 


8. Scoria from puddUng-fumacf 

9. Scoria from balling-fumace., 


J 100 
.100 



The time occupied in performing the assays, and the furnace 
conditions under which they were conducted, were about the 
same in all cases. Where flux was employed, it consisted of two 
parts of clay-shale and one part of lime. 

It is necessary to state, that the phosphoric acid in the ores 
above cited was in combination with lime. In the cinders it 
existed as phosphate of iron. 

In experiments Nos. 1 and 2, it will be seen that the quantity 
of phosphorus found agrees pretty well with the theoretical 

* The amount of phosphoric acid in the phosphate of lime was previously 
determined. 

Phil. Mag. S. 4. Vol. 10. No. 68. Dec. 1854. 2 F 
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amount^ whilst in 8 and 4 it falls eoi:iBideraUy short. That 
this is owing to the length of time during which the reduetion 
process is carried 'on we have no doubt^ as we have frequently 
repeated the assavs with the same proportions^ and have found 
the amount of phosphorus in the outton to vary considerably, 
never having succeeded in obtaining more than four-fifths of tne 
total quantity. If/ however, the cementation were prolonged 
for a sufficient length of time, it is very probable that the whole 
of the phosphoric acid would be reduced. 

We have undertaken many experiments upon the large scale 
with the view of deciding this point. For this purpose we have 
determined the amount of phosphorus in iron that had been 
smelted from argillaceous ores by cold-blast, and by a blast 
heated to 600° P. 

The following are the results : — 

I. n. III. IV. 

Hot-blast . . . 0-74 068 071 0-58 

V. VI. VII. VIII.* 

Cold-blast . . . 0-81 062 0-68 0-63 

The iron in both cases was what is known as good No. 2 
foundry pig. 

In two instances it will be seen that the per-centage of phos- 
pborus is higher in the cold-blast iron than in the hot ; but the 
difference in these and in the other two is so slight, that it may 
fairly be attributed to the variations in the composition of the ore. 
The slags produced simultaneously with four of the above irons 
were examined for phosphoric acid oy the usual methods, as well 
as by molybdate of ammonia ; and it was only by the latter re- 
agent that we were able to find minute traces. We append the 
analyses of the slags :— 

I. II. V. VI. 

Silicic acid .... 39-95 4020 41-64 4294 

Alumina 17-41 16-45 18-20 1629 

Lime 2964 8000 3591 8110 

Magnesia 6-47 7'29 4-21 4-16 

Protoxide of iron . . . 024 0-57 Oil 034 
Protoxide of manganese . 0*91 0-84 0-74 0*51 
Sulphide of calcium . . 3-60 2-71 2-19 2-16 
Alkalies ..... 1-46 1-30 1-70 1-87 
Phosphoric acid . . . trace trace trace trace 
Loss 0-32 0-64 080 0-63 

10000 10000 10000 100-00 

* These correspond T\ith the per-centage amounts of phosphorus calcu- 
lated from the analyses of the.ores^ that 3ie pig*iron should contam if all 
the phosphoric acid were reduced. 
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As far as our experience enables us to judge^ we incline to the 
opinion that when the process of reduction is complete, or nearly 
so, that is to say, when no oxide of iron or small (][uantities only 
pass oflF with the slag, that then the whole of the phosphoric acid 
is reduced, and the phosphorus absorbed by the iron indepen- 
dently of the temperature of the blast. The analyses aoove 
given prove such to be the case with the iron smelted from the 
ores ordinanly employed in this country, in which the amount 
of phosphoric acid seldom exceeds 1 per cent. 

With ores and scorise containing large amounts of phosphoric 
acid, we have also had q)portunities of proving that when smelted 
with hot-blast, all the phosphoric acid is reduced, and the phos- 
phorus absorbed by the iron ; this we have found to be the case 
with ores containing from 2 to 3 per cent, of phosphoric acid, 
and with scoriae with as much as from 8 to 10 per cent ,* but we 
have not had an opportunity of examining a product smelted 
with cold-blast from similar materials. 

The following exhibits the per-centage of phosphorus, (IX*) in 
gray pig-iron smelted with hot-blast from pisolitio iron ore, 
(X.) of gray pig-iron smelted with hot-blast from puddling fur- 
nace scoriffi and clay-shale :— - 

IX. X. 

2-56 6-94 

The slags respectively made with these products had the fol- 
lowing composition : — 

IX. X. 

Silicic acid 45*64 41-11 

. Alumina 10-84 9*46 

Lime 8501 8790 

Magnesia 816 2-11 

Protoxide of iron . • 071 0-89 

Protoxide of manganese . trace 1*61 

Sulphide of calcium ., . 8-80 6-41 

Alkalies 0-82 0-71 

Phosphoric acid . • . trace trace 

Loss « 0-52 0-80 

10000 100-00 

Phosphoric acid is present in blast-furnace slags when white 
iron is being smelted, that is, when the slag contains appreciable 
quantities of protoxide of iron, as will be seen by the following 
analyses. 
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XL XII. 

Silicic acid .... 41-11 37-84 

Alumina ..... 1345 18-20 

Lime 29-82 20-68 

Magnesia 4*75 293 

Protoxide of iron . . 6-44 20-83 

Protoxide of manganese . 0*66 0*80 

Alkalies 1*84 1*08 

Sulphide of calcium . . 1-34 0-87 

Phosphoric acid . . . 0-16 1*77 

Loss 0-44 005 

10000 10000 

No. XL is that of a slag resembling black bottle*glass in ap« 
pearance^ and from its liquidity when melted is termed by the 
workmen a scouring slag. It was from argillaceous ore. 

No. XII. from pisolitic ore when the working of the furnace 
was much deranged. This slag was exceedingly heavy^ of a pitch-* 
black colour, with the surface of the blocks in the tap wagons of 
the dull, dark red, bronze-like aspect charaeteristie of very bad 
furnace slags. 

From these results we must regard the ore as being melted up 
(not smelted) and flowing away with the slags, although in vezy 
different degrees in the two examples given. 

The analyses of crystalline slags by Percy and D. Forbes*, in 
all of which phosphoric acid was sought, lead to the same infer* 
ence, phosphoric acid having been discovered and estimated in 
only one instance, and that in a slag similar to XL It contained 
FeO 4-94, and PO* 0-19. 

In conclusion we will briefly recapitulate the results of our 
experiments. 

Ist. That in assaying ores, all the phosphorus of the phos- 
phates will be found in the button. 

2nd. That when the ordinary iron ores, such as the argilla- 
ceous ores, black bands, hematites, &c. are smelted, the iron 
produced, if it be gray, will coi^ain all the phosphorus of the ore, 
whether the furnace be driven with hot or cold blast. 

Lastly. That the slag may contain phosphoric acid in deter- 
minable quantity when white iron is being smelted. 

* British Association Report^ 1846; and Chem. Gaz. vol. v. p. 29. 
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LXI. Some Considerations rejecting the Lunar Origin of Aero- 
lites. By E. P. Greg, Esq.^ 

DR. LAWRENCE SMITH of Louisville University, U.S.,has 
just published in the American Journal of Science, Second 
Series, vol. xix. May 1855, an interesting memoir on Meteorites, 
which deserves attention even from those who may not agree with 
the theory of their lunar origin. He directs attention to the phy- 
sical, chemical as well as mineralogical, characteristics of aerolites, 
pointing out the volcanic and igneous nature which some of them 
possess. He agrees with me in the importance of separating 
these bodies from shooting stars and periodic luminous meteors, 
a circumstance which no astronomer except Olmsted has noticed 
or valued. He rejects their atmospheric origin, and considers 
them as certainly belonging to, or as having proceeded from, 
a larger whole, and not to have resulted from the condensa- 
tion of so many independent cosmical particles. He then comes 
to the lunar theory, and after giving its history and naming the 
principal advocates of itt> lays down the following proposi- 
tions : — 

** 1st. That all meteoric masses have a community of origin. 

" 2nd. At one period they formed parts of some large body. 

"3rd. They have all been subject to a more or less prolonged 
igneous action corresponding to that of terrestrial volcanoes. 

" 4th. That their source must be deficient in oxygen. 

" 5th. That their average specific gravity is about that of the 
moon. 

" From what has been said under the head of common charac- 
ters of meteorites, it would appear far more singular that these 
bodies sliould have been formed separately from each other, than 
that they should have at one time or another constituted parts of 
the same body ; and from the character of their formation, that 
body should have been of great dimensions. Let us suppose all 
the known meteorites assembled in one mass, and regarded by 
the philosopher, mindful of our knowledge of chemical and phy- 
sical laws. Would it be considered more rational to view them as 
the great representatives of some one body that had been broken 
into fragments, or as small specks of some vast body in space 
that at one period or another has cast them forth ? The latter, it 
seems to me, is the only opinion that can be entertained in re- 
viewing the facts of the case. 

'^ As regards the igneous character of the minerals composing 
meteorites, nothing remains to be added to what has already 

* Communicated by the Author. 

t It was proposed by an Italian philosopher, Terzago, in 1660, and has 
been at different times, and for vanous reasons, supported by Olbers, Biot, 
Biandes, Poisson, Quetelet, Arago, Benienburg and Laplace. 
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been said ; in fact no mineralogist can dispute the great resem- 
blance of these minerals to those of terrestrial volcanoes, they 
having only sufficient difference in association, to establish that, 
although igneous, they are extra-terrestrial. The source must 
also be deficient in oxygen, either in a gaseous condition or com- 
bined as in water : the reasons for so thinking have been clearly 
stated as dependent upon the existence of metallic iron in mete- 
orites ; a metal so oxidizable, that in its terrestrial associations 
it is almost always found combined with oxygen, and never in its 
pietallic state. 

"What then is that body which is to claim common parentage 
of these celestial messengers that visit us from time to time ? 
Are we to look at them as fragments of some shattered planet 
whose great representatives are the thirty-three asteroids between 
Mars and Jupiter, and that they are ' minute outriders of the as- 
teroids ' (to use the language of Mr. R. P. Greg, in a late com- 
munication to the British Association) which have been ultimately 
drawn from their path by the attraction of the earth ? For more 
reasons than one this view is not tenable ; many of our most di- 
stinguished astronomers do not regard the asteroids as fragments 
of a shattered planet ; and it is hard to believe if they were, and 
the meteorites the smaller fragments, that these latter should 
resemble each other so closely m their composition ; a circum- 
stance that would not be realized if our earth was shattered into 
a million of masses large and small. 

" If then we leave the asteroids and look to the other planets, 
we find nothing in their constitution, or the circumstances at- 
tending them, to lead to any rational supposition as to their 
being tne original habitation of the class of bodies in question. 
This leaves us then but the moon to look to as the parent of 
meteorites, and the more I contemplate that body, the stronger 
does the conviction grow, that to it all these bodies originally 
belonged/* 

Dr. Smith then notices the similarity existing between the 
respective densities of the moon and aerolites, but does not lay 
great weight on that point ; though he thinks their chemictu 
composition a strong ground in favour of their lunar origin. He 
goes on to say, — 

'' Laplace's view of the matter was connected with present vol- 
canic action in the moon, but there is every reason to believe 
that all such action has long since ceased in the moon. This, 
however, does not invalidate this theory in the least, for the force 
of projection and modified attraction to which the detached 
naasses were subjected, only gave them new and independent 
orbits around the earth, that may endure for a great length of 
time before coming in contact with the earth. 
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''The various aetronomers cited concur in the opinion^ that 
a body projected frcwn the moon with the velocity of about 
8000 feet per second^ would go beyond the mutual point of 
attraction between the earth and moon^ and already having an 
orbital velocity^ may become a satellite of the earth with a modi- 
fied orbit. 

" The important question then for consideration is^ the force 
requisite to produce this velocity. The force exercised in terres- 
trial volcanoes varies. According to Dr. Peters^ who made ob- 
servations on MtnsL, the velocity of some of the stones was 1250 
feet a second, and observations made on the peak of Teneriffe 
gave 3000 feet a second. Assuming, however, the former velo- 
city to be the maximum of terrestrial volcanic effects, the velocity 
with which the bodies started (stones with a specific gravity of 
about 3-00) must have exceeded 2000 feet a second to permit of 
an absorbed velocity of 1250 feet through the denser portions of 
our atmosphere. Now suppose the force of the extinct volcanoes 
of the moon to have equalled that of iBtna, the force would have 
been more than sufficient to have projected masses of matter at 
a velocity exceeding 8000 feet a second; for the resistance to be 
overcome by the projectile force, is the attractive force of the 
moon, which is from five to six times less than that of the earth, 
so that the same projectile force in the two bodies would produce 
vastly greater velocities on the moon than on the earth, discard- 
ing of course atmospheric resistance, of which there is none in 
the moon*/' 

In the folbwing, I think Dr. Smith, as he does in several of 
his arguments, rather begs the question in his anxiety to make 
the moon's position and physical powers favour as much as pos« 
sible the production and discharge of aerolites to the earth. It 
would appear to me more reasonable and consistent with our 
ideas of terrestrial volcanoes to suppose, that the total absence 
of water and atmosphere in the moon is favourable to the notion, 
that volcanic action there is of a less violent and explosive cha- 
racter than on the earth. Dr. Smith says, however,-— 

"But doubtless, were the truth of the matter known, the 
projectile force of lunar volcanoes far exceeded that of any ter- 
restrial volcanoes extinct or recent, and this we infer from the 
enormous craters of elevation to be seen upon its surface, and 
their great elevation above the general surface of the moon, with 
their borders thousands of feet above their centre ; all of which 

* The editors of the Amerieau Jotinial here insert the following in a 
foot-note: — 

" It would require at the moon the same force to produce an initial ve- 
locity of 8000 feet a second as at the earth ; and the difference of rate at 
the end of the first second would be slight (discarding from oonsideration 
the / atmosphere). — Eds." 
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point tx) the immenBe internal force reqmred to elevate the 
melted lava that must have at one time poured from their sides. 
I know that Prof. Dana, in a loamed paper on the subject of 
lunar volcanoes (Am. J. Sei. [2] ii* 875), argues that the 
great breadth of the craters is no evidence of great pn^eetile 
force, the pits being regarded as boiling' craters where force for 
lofty projection could not accumulate. Although his hypo- 
thesis is ingeniously sustained, still, until stronger proof is 
urged, we are justified, I think, in assuming the contrary to 
be true, for we must not measure the convulsive throes of 
nature at all periods by what our limited experience has enabled 
us to witness. 

''As regards the existence of volcanic action in the moon 
without air or water, I have nothing at present to' do, particu- 
larly as those who have studied volcanic action concede that 
neither of these agents is absolutely required to produce it; 
moreover, the surface of the moon is the strongest evidence we 
have in favour of its occurring under those circumstances.'^ 

Doubtless volcanic action has been highly develc^ed at the 
surface of the moon, but in the absence of all water, we may 
conclude that lava floods have rather been emitted from her vol- 
canoes, than discharges of stones and ashes. 

It is still considered by some astronomers that the moon is 
not altogether without an atmosphere ; though that be of small 
extent, it may nevertheless be rich in oxygen. It would be dif- 
ficult to suppose that the extensive volcanic action which has evi- 
dently taken place in the moon, could have been exerted or main- 
tained without the presence of oxygen ; and if we admit that 
aerolites come from that body, we must necessarily concede 
there the existence of oxygen, since most aerolites contain a con- 
siderable quantity of silica, magnesia and alumina. 

After all, the scarcity of oxygen where meteorites originate, a 
fact in itself highly probable, as based on the non-oxidation of 
the iron^ nickel and phosphorus, if true^ does not prove they 
proceed from the moon, but merely that they come from some 
place deficient in oxygen. 

If meteoric masses of native iron really come from the moon, 
their non-oxidation might arise more from the absence of aqueous 
vapour than from an absence or deficiency of oxygen. While 
fairly admitting that some aerolites have proceeded from lunar 
volcanoes, because such have all the characters of erupted vol- 
canic rocks, as those of Juvenas, Weston and Bishopville, it 
by no means follows, as Dr. Smith would argue, that all meteoric 
masses, even iron ones, also come from the same source or place; 
for in many aerolites and meteoric irons there is little if any- 
thing of a volcanic character. 
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We canixot reascMJiibly suppose that lunar volcaaoes have 
ejected euorxtious mi^^ea of iron> whether in a pure or oxidized 
state, when iron occurs in such small quantity and so rarely as 
the product of terrestrial volcanoes, and then most frequently de- 
posited by sublimation. The density of the moon, as given by 
Dr. Smith, is only 3'6, while that of the earth is 5*6 ; this ren* 
ders it still moire improbable that substances of greater density, 
as the metals, are more abundantly ejected from the volcanoes in 
the moon, than from those of the earth, the latter body having 
the greater average density. I would also observe, that the 
metal nickel, present in almost all known aerolites and iron 
masses, has never yet been observed as a direct product of our 
volcanoes ; tbis is not, bowever, an argument of much moment 
one way or the other, especially as that metal, in the form of 
red nickel, is known to occur in grauwacke at Beichelsdorf in 
Hessia*. 

The argument, however, against the first proposition of Dr. 
Smith, that " all meteoric masses have a community of origin,^' 
(and militating therefore against his conclusion that that com- 
mon origin is the moon's volcanoes,) which may be most forcibly 
illustrated, is where we consider the case of an iron mass weigh- 
ing from 10 to 20 tons, as those from Durango and Bio de la 
Plata ; for it is at once evident that no ordinary initial volcanic 
force could ever project such ponderous masses beyond the point 
or limit of the mutual attractions of the moon and earth. The 
calculations which have been made respecting the velocity of 
stones projected from ^tna or Tenerifie, are based on the sup- 
position that such stones are of moderate size, having a density of 
only 8*0, or nearly three times less than that of iron. 

I believe L am speaking within bounds when I state, that no 
stone weighing more than 100 lbs. has ever been ejected from 
the above-named volcanoes by a force, which, if exerted at the 
moon's 8ui*face, would allow of its reaching the desired point of 
neutralized attractions. 

Dr. Daubeny states that the stones which overwhelmed Pompeii 
did not weigh more than 8 lbs. ; and I myself can bear witness 
that the largest erupted blocks which crop out from under the 
lava of Mount Somma, and much nearer the central cone there- 
fore than Pompeii, seldom exceeded 50 lbs. in weight. It can 
assuredly then only be stones of very moderate size, say of some 
5 or 10 lbs., which could in any case, reasonably and practically 
speaking, reach or pass that limit where the superior attraction 
of the moon herself is lost. 

It surely would make a material difference in our calcula- 

* I have a fine specimen in my cabinet of minerals from that locality, 
the matrix very much resen^blin^ some meteoric stones. 
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tionSj whether a mass projected from a volcano in the moon 
weighed 80 lbs. or 80^000 lbs. ; but saeh a difference Dr. Smith 
seems entirely to have overlooked ; it is sufficiently great, how- 
evBr^ in the present state of our knowledge of this subject^ to 
over*ru]e the possibiUty that the larger iron meteoric masses can 
have a lunar origin. 

Dr. Smith gives us the result of some interesting experimentsi 
to prove the fallacy of judging of the actual size of meteors by 
their apparent sise; I shall again quote his own words :t- 

^' In my experiments, three solid bodies in a state of vigorous 
incandescence were used : 1st, charcoal points transmitting elec- 
tricity; 2ndly^ lime heated by the oxy-hydrogen blow-pipe; 
8rdly, steel in a state of incandescence in a stream of oxygen 
gas. They were observed on a clear night at different distances, 
and the body of light (without the bordering rays) compared 
with the disk of the moon, then nearly full, and 46° above the • 
hcmzon. Without going into details of the experiment the re- 
sults will be tabulated. 



Actual diam. 


Apparent diam. 




Apparent diam. 


Apparent diam. 
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*' If then the apparent diameter of a luminous meteor at a 
given distance is to be accepted as a guide for calculating the 
real size of these bodies, the 

Charcoal points would be 80 feet in diam. instead of f^ of an in. 
Lime ••■ ••» 50 ••• y^ ••• 

The steel globule ••. 25 ••• . -^ ••• 

"I need not here enter into any explanation of these de- 
ceptive appearances, for they are well-known facts, and were tried 
in the present form only to give precision to the criticism on the 
supposed size of these bodies.^' 

Dr. Smith is evidently anxious' to reduce to a minimum the 
size of the lunar aerolites, and proceeds a little further on to 
say:— 

^' This then will conclude what I have to say in contradiction 
to the supposition of large solid cosmical bodies passing through 
the atmosphere, and dropping small portions of their mass. The 
contradiction is seen to be based ; first, upon ,the fact that no 
meteorite is known of any very great size, none larger than the 
granite balls to be found at the Dardanelles along side of the 
pieces of ordnance from which they are discharged; secondly, on 
the fallacy of estimating the actual size of these bodies from 
their apparent size ; and lastly from its being opposed to all the 
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laws of cfaance^ that these bodies should have been passing 
through an atmosphere for ages and none have yet encountered 
the body of the earth." 

It is not strictly true that no meteorite is known of any great 
size^ 7. e, not larger than the well-known cannon-balls of granite 
at the Dardanelles, for one or two of the larger meteoric iron 
masses have been described by travellers as being 7 feet in 
length and weighing 15 tons. It would be improbable that 
such a mass could be projected beyond the mouth of either a 
lunar or terrestrial volcano^ much less reach a height of several 
thousand feet. 

The following calculations will show that a mass of iron^ 
having a spherical form, and weighing 20,000 lbs., could not 
reasonably have a greater velocity than 872 feet iu a second if 
projected from a lunar volcano. The calculations are based on 
the following premises. 

A stone having 5*6 inches in diameter, with a density of 8*0, 
and weighing 10 lbs., is assumed to be projected from a lunar 
volcano at the rate of 9000 feet in a second, t. e. with a velocity 
more than sufficient, according to Dr. Smith and others, to allow 
it to pass the limits of mutual attraction between the moon and 
the earth. 

Taking the sp. gr. of iron 8*0, and bearing in mind that the 
areas are as the squares and the masses as the cubes of the dia- 
meters, we arrive at the following results. A mass of iron (glo- 
bular) to weigh 20,000 lbs., sp. gr. 8, will be a little over 50'9 
inches in diameter ; faund thus : — 

yP-2^^'^^^'\oJf^) = |/132009==50*9in.nearly. 
^ V 8000 sp. gr. X -5236 / ^ 

A nmilar mass of stone to be the same weight, and sp. gr. 8*0j 
must be 70*6 inches in diameter j found thus :**«- 

/132009x8\ ^352024=70*6. 

Now if a piece of stone 5*6 inches in diameter, weighing 10 lbs., 
be projected with a velocity of 9000 feet per second, a mass 
70*6 inches diameter, and weighing 20,000 lbs., could only be 
projected with a velocity of 715 feet per second, because the 
weights would increase so much faster than the sectional area. 

Lbi. Diam. Velocity, 

or as 2000 :, ^^^ :: 900 : 715 feet. 
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The mass of iron has a less sectional area than the stone because^ 
of its greater specific gravity, viz. in the proportion ^f i(50*9J* 
to (70-6)*; it would therefore only be projected with a velocity 
of ft72 feet per second; or as 

498486 : 259081 : : 715 : 372. 

That is, a velocity more than 20 times too small to allow of 
the larger known meteoric masses to reach the earth, if projected 
from a lunar volcano. 

The exclusion from a lunar origin of the larger meteoric 
masses, especially iron ones, though not perhaps altogether 
subversive of the lunar theory generally, is yet injurious to its 
stability. 

The physical constitution and internal appearance of some 
aerolites also, as those of Barbotan, Weston, Juvenas, and 
Bishopville, are entirely opposed to the idea either of an atmo- 
spheric origin, or of any consolidation of homologous, or 
nebulous particles existing in interplanetary space. They are 
evidently parts, as Dr. Lawrence Smith likewise justly insists on, 
of some larger whole, and are not unfrequently true igneous, if 
not volcanic rocks. Physically speaking, there is little choice 
left to us but to consider some of them certainly as having 
true geological and mineralogical characteristics; either pro- 
ceeding from volcanoes in the moon, er portions of a broken 
satellite or planetary body : there may indeed be difficulties and 
objections to either supposition. 

In a previous Number of this Journal, I endeavoured to 
bring forward some arguments and facts in favour of the ~ 
latter idea, and I tarely alluded to the lunar theoi-y, but since 
the publication of Dr. Lawrence Smith's elaborate essay in its 
favour, I' have now ventured to state more fully some reasons, 
not without their weight, against a theory in many respeets 
so plausible. 



LXII. On a New Ore of Silver. By H. J. BaooKE, F.R.S..* 

I RECEIVED some years since from Mexico a specimen of 
an ore of silver, said to be carbonate. It occurs in small, 
compact, irregular-shaped, earthy-looking masses, imbedded in 
carbonate of lime and quartz accompanied by crystallized blue 
carbonate of copper. Its colour is dull, dark gray ; it is entirely 
devoid of lustre, and its hardness appears to differ in different 
parts of the specimen. 

* Communicated by the Author. 
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It was examined i& a ?ery cursory manner by the bte Ricliard 
Phillips; and the portion he examined being found to effervesce 
with acid and to contain silver^ he was led to regard it as a car- 
bonate^ and particularly as it so much resembled the carbonate 
of silver described by Selb. 

A recent examination of it, however, by Mr. Richard Smith, 
in the metallurgical laboratory at the Museum of FracticiEd Geo- 
logy in Jermyn Street, shows it to be a very different compound, 
and one new to mineralogy ; and there can be no doubt that the 
carbonic acid which deceived Mr. Phillips was derived from the 
intermbced carbonates of lime and of copper. 

The analysis of two small portions of the earthy part of the 
substance separated from the matrix gave the following results 
per cent. : — 

I. II. 

6. 

17-18 
- 7-50 7-28 

1-84 
3-58 
3-67 
8-61 
41-81 



Silver .... 


1609 


Antimony . . . 


7-82 


Sulphur .... 


1-41 


Selenium . . . 


2-81 


Chloride of silver . 


1-26 


Oxide of copper 


10-46 


Silica .... 


45-56 


Alumina .... 


2-06 


Peroxide of iron 


2-21 


Lime 


1-72 


Carbonic acid . . 


2-92 


Combined water 


2-31 


Hygroscopic water . 


•99 



} 



4-04 
2-88 



3-04 



97-61 

The whole of the copper contained in the miaeral is dissolved 
out by acetic acid ; from this we may infer that it is not present 
in the form of sulphide or selenide. The acetic acid solution 
was found to contain lime, but did not give any precipitate with 
the addition of hydrochloric acid, nitrate of silver, or chloride of 
barium. 



LXIII. Notices respecting New Books. 

Hughes's Reading Lessons, First Book. London : Longman, Brown, 
Green, and Longmans. 1855. 

THOSB who are practically engaged in the education of youth 
will be best able to appreciate the value of such reading lessons 
iis Mr. Hughes intends his to be, as well as the difficulties which 
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have to be aurmouiited ia realizing^ his ideal. In order to form a 
fair estimate of the success of his undertaking, and to make these 
difficulties understood, it will be well to consider briefly what is 
required in such reading lessons. 

In order to suit aU tastes, the subjects should embrace the Several 
departments of literature, science, and art. The writers should be 
men of known ability, accustomed to original research in their several 
departments, so that what they write may be quickened by that 
peculiar freshness and vigour which a direct acquaintance witib tiieir 
subjects alone can give. Bach lesson should be a creation, and not 
a compilation. Each author should strive by all possible means to 
arouse and maintain the interest of his reader ; for this purpose he 
should avoid too much detail, and should be less anxious to increase 
the number of his facts, than to surround each fact with its own 
atmosphere of Interest. AU looseness of expression and insufficiency 
of explanation should be carefully avoided, their consequences upon 
boys being extremely disheartening and injurious. The strictest 
accuracy in facts and expressions should be preserved, and all defi- 
nitions should be as dear,. decided, and concise as possible. 

The difficulty of Mr. Hughes's task will now be evident. To find 
a number of men to co-operate with him in the fulfilment of the 
above demands is not easy, and it will not, therefore, be surprising 
to find that the success which has crowned his efforts, though con- 
siderable, is not complete. As far as this first book is concerned, 
however, we shall see that its success is certainly sufficient to encou- 
rage him to persevei-e in his praiseworthy task ; and we sincerely 
hope, that whilst preserving the many good qualities of the first, 
his forthcoming books will be free from its defects. 

This is' not the place to speak much of the departments of litera- 
ture and art. We shall merely remark, that the lessons on Mental 
Culture, by Mr. Edward Purcell, contain many sound thoughts and 
much good practical advice ; they will be read by serious youths of 
more advanced age with profit and interest. The Biographies, which 
form an admirable feature in a boy's reading book, are on the whole 
well written* We know nothing more calculated to rouse a boy's 
faoaltiea into activity, and induce him to be diligent and perseveringi 
than well- written lives of men who have demonstrated by their 
works what diligence and perseverance can accomplish. In the 
forthcoming books we hope to see this feature more fully developed* 
The selections of poetry are not as well chosen as we could wish, 
neither can we say that the lessons on Music and Fine Arts are likely 
to prove quite successful. The chapters on English Literature by 
Mr. George L. Craik are well written, and will find many readers. 
Believing, as we do, that these lessons may do something towards 
cultivating a love for English literature in boys, we shall not stop to 
inquire whether the rival claims of English authors are there quite 
justly stated ; for it is far more important to develope in boys the 
power of judging for themselves, than to furnish them with the 
opinions of other judges. Everybody knows the atti-actions which 
natural history possesses for young people, and we doubt siot that 
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Mr. Patteraon will be fully appreciated by them. Want of apace 
will not allow us to do more than notice, that the departmentB of 
Ethnology and of Animal and Vegetable Physiology are in the hands 
of the well-known writers Latham, Mann, and Lankester. We 
hasten to consider more carefully those parts of the book with whose 
subjects we are more immediately connected. 

Mr. Hughes himself is t^e writer of the lessons on Physical Geo- 
graphy, and, as might be expected from the originator of the whole 
scheme, has performed his task well. We wish we could say the 
same of Mr. J. Beete Jukes,- the writer of the pages on Geology, or 
rather Mineralogy. From a director of the Geological Survey of 
Ireland one naturally expects to have interesting articles, or at 
least, articles free from gross inaccuracies ; but justice, and the rerj 
fact of his high position, compel us to say that his productions are 
neither interesting nor free from the most egregious blunders ; indeed 
the book would be considerably improved if his part of it could be 
completely suppressed. We are quite aware that a sentence ao 
severe as this should not be lightly pronounced, nor should it be^ 
unaccompanied by proofs ; no other consideration except this would 
induce us to give greater prominence to errors which we feel sure a 
careful perusal would have prevented. The articles are unintereat* 
ing on account of their sterility, and of the almost entire absence of 
that freshness and life which we believe to be indispensable. The 
uninteresting descriptions of minerals, unenlivened, as they to a 
great extent are, by interesting associations, are far more calculated 
to check than to awaken in the reader any love for the science. 

But the facts brought forward are themselves often inaccurate* 
and the author's ignorance or unpardonable carelessness will unfor* 
tunately either confuse or misinform the attentive reader. For 
instance, on page 79 the reader is informed by Mr. Jukes, that 
" common salt is formed by the combination of soda with hydxo* 
chloric acid," and on page 217, by Prof. Frankland, that it is formed 
by the combination of sodium and chlorine. Which is he to bdieve ? 
'Mr. Jukes calls fluor»>spar a fluorate of lime. No such compound as 
the latter is known to chemists,--«fluor-Bpar is fluoride of calcium. 
Iodine and bromine are placed among the seven substances which* 
according to Mr. Jukes* "when pure, are always found in the state 
of gas or aeriform fluid;" now every chemical book we have seen 
tells us that iodine is a dark-coloured solid having a metallic lustre* 
and that bromine is a liquid of a very deep brownish*red colour, and 
almost three times heavier than water. Again* we are told that 
platinum "is the heaviest of all metals except gold." Now the 
specific gravity of platinum* although it varies a little with its struc- 
ture* is about 21*5* whereas that of gold is only 19*5. More blun- 
ders might be exposed* bat the above surely warrant our severe 
sentence. With the hope* therefore, that Mr. Jukes will either be 
more cautious* or decline writing altogether in such books* we pass 
on with pleasure to Professor Frankland's lessons on Chemistry. 

These lessons have many good qualities, and from the spirited 
aad pleasant manner in which they are written* they will no doubt» 
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as they deserve, have many admirers. The facts are here accurate, 
and the manner in which they are introduced, as well as the peculiar 
treatment of the whole subject, leave no doubt upon the mind that 
the author is perfectly at home, and speaks from his own experience. 
It is only as critics that we feel it to be our duty to draw attention 
to a slight absence of strictness and philosophic accuracy in some of 
the theoretical questions introduced ; before doing so, however, let 
us admit that these defects diminish but little the value of the les- 
sons; indeed, their general excellence suggests, in some measure, 
that closer examination which has led to the detection of what we 
deem to be faults. For instance, great and, we think, undue stress 
is laid upon the elective character of the chemical force, by which it 
i^ thought to be distinguished from all other natural forces. " If," 
says the author, ** we place a piece of silver and a piece of iron in a 
tumbler of water, we notice after the lapse of a few days that the 
iron has lost its lustre and become covered with rust, whilst the 
brilliant surface of the silver remains unchanged. Here one of the 
constituents of the atmosphere, oxygen, which was dissolved in the 
water, finding itself in the presence of silver and iron, made a selec- 
tion between the two metals, and preferring the iron, united exclu- 
sively with that metal." This is quite true, but it can scarcely be 
considered characteristic of the chemical force; for Professor Frankland 
knows quite well, that if a magnet were presented to the same two 
pieces of metal, it would manifest precisely the same preference, and^ 
make exactly the same selection. Again, the term elasticity is used in 
a rather obscure manner. Let us suppose that the young reader has 
turned to the very useful appendix at the ead of the book> and found 
elasticity defined, very properly, as *' the property which some bodies 
have of recovering their form and dimension after the force which 
changed their shape and appearance is withdrawn," and then imagine 
his confusion when he reads the following sentences : — '* Heat is the 
principle of elasticity" — " Just as cohesion modifies chemical affi- 
nity, &c., so heat or elasticity produces analogous results by the 
formation of volatile compounds, and their expulsion in the gaseous ' 
form." Or lastly, " the mode of decomposition being here deter- 
mined by the elasticity of the carbonate of ammonia, which is ex- 
pelled from the mixture in the form of white vapours." It may be 
objected, that in chemistry the term elasticity has a different meaning 
from the one above given ; but if so, why has not Mr. Connon no- 
ticed it in his appendix to the article on chemistry? The fact is, how- 
ever, that the term has, or ought to have, but one meaning, and in 
the lessons on chemistry other words would certainly have conveyed 
the author's meaning more distinctly. These defects, however, are 
not serious ones, and we are of opinion that the lessons on chemistry 
are amongst the most successful of the series : we heartily recom- 
mend them to the attention of all young readers. 

Mr. Purcell's lessons on Mechanics are also well and clearly 
written. 

Professor T3mdall's, on Natural Philosophy, are in every respect 
admirable. The style is attractive, lucid, and vigorous. The col- 
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lision of bodies, and the laws of falling bodies, are generally some- 
what difficult questions for boys, but they are here made so remark- 
ably clear and simple that no boy of ordinary intelligence can fail to 
understand them. All we will add is, that if the boy not only reads, 
but studies these lessons, and then tries to solve the problems pro- 
posed therein, his success will be certain ; and it will bring with it 
so much pleasure and encouragement, that he cannot fail speedily to 
overcome far greater difficulties. 

The last lessons we shall notice are those by the Rev. Robert 
Main, on Astronomy, which may also be pronounced successful. 
The explanations are usually clear, though there are some obscure 
sentences. For instance, in the following there is surely some mis- 
print : — " The real motion of the earth from west to east produces an 
exactly equal apparent motion of the sun in the same direction." In 
the following there must be some omission : " Since the ecliptic and 
equator are both great circles y that is, since both pass through the 
visible sphere of the heavens, their pjanes will cut each other in a ♦ 
line, which is a diameter of the sphere." We disagree with the in- 
troductory sentence, too, inasmuch as we cannot understand *' why 
the grandeur of its objects " can make astronomy ** the noblest of 
all physical sciences ; " neither are we aware that astronomers are 
more "completely separated from the petty cares and concerns of 
our present existence " than other physicists. All this is merely 
accredited nonsense, usually uttered thoughtlessly, and not worthy 
of being uttered at all. It forms no part of Mr. Main's lessons, 
however, which are really good. 

In conclusion, we wish Mr. Hughes every success ; his first book 
is a good one, and we hope his future books will be better. We 
have given unusual space to our review because we deem his project 
an important one, and because it is almost the first of its kind in 
which the principle has been recognized, that only the ablest men 
can expound the elements of a science successfully, and that the task 
is in every respect worthy of their valuable time. 

A Dreatise on Conic Sections, By the Rev. Gborob Salmon, A,M, 
Third Edition, X^ondon : Longman, Brown, Green, and Long- 
mans. 1855. 

It is a source of considerable satisfaction to find, amongst the 
crowd of very imperfect educational books which are daily issued from 
our press, a treatise so truly valuable as the present ; and it is also 
cheering to learn that the public has so far recognized its merits as 
to demand a third edition. The book is now sufficiently well known, 
otherwise its title might mislead many ; for although it is true that 
the greater part of it is devoted to an examination of the properties 
of the conic sections, yet this being done from an analytical point 
of view chiefly, it was necessary to prepare the reader by a similar 
investigation of the properties of the line and circle ; so that, in fact, 
the whole constitutes a very efficient treatise on the elements of 
analytic geometry, such as may with advantage be placed in the 
hands of every student who has mastered the elements of Euclid, 
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plane trigonometry, and algebra. We venture to assert, that' 
amongst students already acquainted with its merits, this is one o^ 
their favourite text-books ; for the treatment throughout is admirably 
clear, strict, and elegant. — in fact, such as can be achieved only by 
one who, besides that perfect mastery of the subject which can only be 
acquired by original research, possesses also that unacquirable talent 
of lucid exposition, and is guided by that knowledge of the difficulties 
usually encountered by students, which experience only can give. 

This third edition is revised and enlarged, and contains many 
improvements upon the former two, with respect to its type, arrange- 
ment, and its well-chosen and numerous selection of examples. The 
student will do well to work all these conscientiously, and to pay 
particular attention to those interesting chapters on " abridged nota- 
tion." . The last chapter contains a short but clear account of the 
most important modem geometric methods, amongst which is that 
beautiful method of reciprocal polars first introduced by Poncelet, an 
acquaintance with which may be said to form an epoch in the history 
of every young mathematician. 

The importance of these methods may be estimated from the fact, 
that in the hands of a Steiner, with scarcely any help from algebra, 
they have become the most powerful instruments of discovery, and 
have given him a wonderful insight into the nature and properties 
of curves ; an insight which is, perhaps, more thorough and direct 
than any attainable by one who is accustomed to call in the more 
mechanical aid of algebraic calculation. 

We do not wish here to revive the old and useless discussion on 
the comparative merits of the algebraic and geometric methods; 
both have undoubtedly their advantages, and both are indispensable. 
In the greater part of the present treatise, however, the former of 
these methods is adopted ; and in drawing attention to the import- 
ance of the last chapter, we would merely remark, that if his object 
be to obtain a thorough knowledge of the properties of conies, the 
student will do well to combine the two methods to a greater extent 
than is here done ; for the fact cannot be disputed, that the very 
facility with which results can be obtained algebraically, may indi- 
rectly prevent that intimate acquaintance with the properties' of 
curves which a rigid geometrical investigation always secures. 



LXIV. Proceedings of Learned Societies. 

ROYAL SOCIETY. 

[Concluded from p. 389.] 

June 21. — ^The Lord Wrottesley, President, in the Chair. 

rriHE following communications were read : — 
A "On the Existence of a Magnetic Medium. By T. A. 
Hirst, Esq. 

In a note on the above su1)ject, communicated to the Royal So- 
ciety on March 16, 1855, Professor Williamson objects to a certain 
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conclusion deduced by Professor Tyndall in a letter addressed by tbe 
latter to Mr. Faraday and recently published in the Philosophical 
Magazine. Professor Tyndall's conclusion was that, according to 
the hypothesis of the existence of a magnetic medium in space and 
of the identity of magnetism and diamagnetism, a compressed dia- 
magnetic cube ought to be less repelled when the magnetic force 
acts on the line of compression than when it acts at right angles to 
that line; a result which his own experiments have contradicted. 
Against the legitimacy of this conclusion Professor Williamson 
urges that *' Dr. Tyndall seems to have assumed, that on the com- 
pression of an aggregate of particles of a diamagnetic substance, the 
medium is not displaced by the particles in their change of posi- 
tion." We shall be better able to estimate the value of this objec- 
tion by recalling the steps of Professor Tyndall 's argument. 

A magnetic cube was taken which had already been compressed : 
its deportment before a magnet was experimentally examined, and 
deductions drawn concerning the changes that would occur in that 
deportment by merely conceiving the magnetic capacity of the 
material particles to be diminished, without in any way altering 
the distances between those particles, and consequently without 
in any way displacing the magnetic medium in the interstices of 
the body. , 

Instead of the assumption attributed to Dr. Tyndall, he might, 
with greater justice, be accused of having disregarded the possible 
presence of the medium within the body ; but in his own defence he 
may with perfect justice reply, that in Mr. Faraday's experiments, 
which originally gave rise to the discussion, no such interpenetration 
of two media existed. 

Admitting, however, that the interstices of a body are occupied 
by the medium, it may be interesting to inquire whether, from an 
argument similar to Professor TyndalFs, the same decided conclu- 
sion could, with equal accuracy, be deduced. To answer the in- 
quiry, it must be remembered that the force of the argument in 
question depends essentially upon the justness of the supposition 
that a diamagnetic cube may, theoretically, be produced from a 
magnetic one by conceiving the magnetic capacity of the particles 
of the latter to be sufficiently diminished. It is evident that the 
total attraction of the cube by a magnet will be equal to the sum of 
the attractions of the material particles, and of the medium con- 
tained in its interstices. If this sum be greater than the attracting 
force upon the quantity of medium which the cube and its contents 
displace, the substance is called magnetic, for it will be drawn 
towards the magnet ; if less, it is called diamagnetic, for it will be 
repelled from the magnet. But in our present knowledge of the 
properties of the medium there is nothing incompatible with the 
supposition that the density of the internal medium may so far ex- 
ceed that of the external, that the attraction of the former by the 
magnet is itself greater than the attraction of the medium displaced 
by the cube and its contents. If so, however, no conceivable dimi- 
nution of the magnetic capacity of the material particles could pos- 
sibly render such a cube diamagnetic. . , 

2G2 u^--. .-^ 
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This is sufficient to show that, admitting the presence of the me- 
dium within the cube, the method of argument adopted by Professor 
T3mdall would not be strictly applicable, unless the density of the 
internal medium were subjected to limits which the advocates of its 
existence might possibly be unwilling to grant. 

But it may be asked, if, whilst admitting that the medium may 
exist in the interstices of the body, it be granted that a diamagnetic 
may be produced from a magnetic cube in the manner assumed by 
Professor Tyndall, does it still follow, necessarily, that attraction is 
always greatest — ^repulsion least — when the force acts in the line of 
compression? In other words, can a conclusion contradictory to 
experimental facts be then legitimately deduced ? 

In attempting a reply to this question, it will, perhaps, be best to 
employ the following symbols. Let W represent the attracting 
force of the magnet upon the medium displaced by the cube and its 
contents. The value of W will, of course, be unaltered, no matter 
whether the force acts in, or at right angles to the line of compres- 
sion. When the force acts in the line of compression, let P^ repre- 
sent the attracting force upon the particles, W^ the attracting force 
upon the internal medium, and let F| be proportional to the resultant 
attraction of the cubical mass towards the magnet. Let P2, W2 
and F2 have similar significations when the force acts at right angles 
to the Ime of compression. Then we may put 

F,=Pi + Mi-W, 
F2=P, + M2-W. 
Now, in a compressed magnetic cube, experiment proves that 

Fi^F^, 

or Pj-f-Mi^Pg+Mj, 

i.e. P1-P3 ^-(Mi-Ms). 

As long as we are ignorant of the properties of the medium within 
the body, we will, for the sake of completeness, consider the follow- 
ing three distinct cases. 

I. The attracting force upon the medium within the cube is the 
same when the force acts in either the one or the other of the two 
directions, with respect to the line of compression. Here 

hence P^ ^Pg. 

II. In whichever of the two directions of the force the attraction 
of the particles may be greatest, the attraction of the internal me- 
dium is also greatest in the same direction. Here, according as Pj 
is greater or less than Pg, M^ is greater or less than M, ; hence, 
inasmuch as 

Pi4-Mi>Pa+M2, 

Pi^PjandMi^Mg. 

III. In whichever of the two directions of the force the attraction 
of the particles may be greatest, the attraction of the internal me- 
dium is greatest in the direction perpendiculw to the same. Here, 
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according as Pj is greater or less than Pj, M^ is less or greater than 
M2, so that the two hypotheses 

(1) Pi^Pg and Mj^Mg, and 

(2) Pi<P2andMi>M2 

are both compatible with the' sole condition, 
Pi + Mi>P2+M,. 

In order to test the applicability of Professor Tyndall's method of 
argument in each of these cases, let us conceive, with him, that the 
magnetic capacity of the particles is so far diminished that their 
attractions P^ and P^ are reduced to p^ and p^. This may evidently 
be done by making pi=aPi and />2=«P2» where a represents a posi- 
tive fraction whose magnitude can be diminished indefinitely. If, 
under this supposition, the resultant attractions Fj and Fg become 
/i and/2, then it can easily be proved that, however small the value 
of a may be, we shall always have 

in the cases I., II. and III. (1). That is to say, with the distribu- 
tions of the internal medium assumed in these cases, the resultant 
attraction of the cubical mass will always be greatest, or repulsion 
least, when the force acts in the line of compression, no matter how 
diamagnetic the cube may have become by diminishing the magnetic 
capacity of its particles. It may just as easily be proved, however, that 
in case III. (2) a value of a may be chosen sufficiently small to make 

that is to say, with the distribution and properties of the internal 
medium here supposed, it is quite possible so far to diminish the 
magnetic capacity of the particles as to obtain a cube which will be 
attracted least, or repelled most stronely when the force acts in the 
line of compression. This conclusion mvolves nothing contradictory 
to experimental facts, whereas the former one does. 

I will not here enter into the question of the relative probability 
of these three cases, supposing the medium to exist. My sole ob- 
ject has been to show that, although the method of argument adopted 
by Professor Tyndall is strictly applicable in a great number of 
cases, even when the medium is supposed to fill the interstices of 
the body, yet it is possible to attribute properties to this medium of 
such a nature as to avoid the conclusion, contradictory to fact, which 
he has deduced. This may be done in two ways. First, the den- 
sity of the internal medium may be such as to render it impossible 
to produce a diamagnetic from a magnetic cube in the manner 
assumed, t. e, by diminishing the magnetic capacity of the material 
particles. Secondly, granting that a diamagnetic cube may be so 
produced, the distribution and properties of the internal medium 
may still be such as to cause the cube to be attracted least, or repelled 
most strongly when the force acts on the line of compression, and 
thus, if the substance be diamagnetic, to cause it to agree, in its 
deportment, with experimental results. On the other hand, if these 
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hypothetical properties of the internal medium be discarded as arti- 
ficial or inadmissible, then at present I see no way of escaping the 
conclusion of Professor Tyndall*s argument. 

With regard to the explanation given by Professor Williamson, it 
will be observed that he pursues a path quite different from that of 
Professor Tyndall, when he considers the effects produced by com- 
pressing a number of particles surrounded by a magnetic medium. 
This compression, he states, may alter the attraction of the mass 
by a magnet in two ways ; — ** first, by altering the density of the 
matter; secondly, by altering the density of the medium." By the 
term 'density of matter* is usually understood the relation which 
exists between the quantity of matter which a body contains, and 
the volume of the space enclosed by its external surface. But in 
the present case, where a comparison is instituted between the 
matter of the body and the medium which is supposed to fill all its 
pores, we must, I imagine, understand by the term 'density of 
matter,' the relation which exists between the sum of the masses of 
the particles, and the sum of their volumes ; but if so, then, the par- 
ticles themselves being incompressible, it is clear that compression 
could not alter the ' density of matter.* 

As to the second effect of compression, viz. an alteration of the 
density of the medium, it may be quite conceivable, although I do 
not find that Professor Williamson has any where taken it into con- 
sideration. The effects of compression may, therefore, be more cor- 
rectly -described as either— /r^^, a diminution of the interstices of 
a body, without altering the density of the medium which fills 
them ; or secondly, a diminution of the interstices, accompanied by 
an alteration of the density of the medium within them. 

Let us assume, as Professor Williamson has virtually done, that 
the first of these effects takes place ; then, if we admit that ** in a 
cubical mass of carbonate of iron the material particles are more 
magnetic than the medium which they displace, and the force with 
which it is attracted is proportional to this excess," we can by no 
means admit that, because " it becomes more magnetic by compres- 
sion, we must conclude that the loss of magnetic medium from its 
interstices is more than supplied by the magnetic matter which takes 
its place ;** for, according to what has already been advanced, the 
excess of the attraction of the material particles above that of the 
medium they displace is the same after, as it was before compression ; 
inasmuch as compression merely changes the relative situations of 
the particles, by bringing them closer together, but does not in the 
least alter their volume, and consequently does not in the least alter 
the quantity of medium they displace. 

With respect to carbonate of lime. Professor Williamson's con- 
clusion is, of course, untenable, because it is based upon the fore- 
going one. He says, "when these particles are brought closer 
together by pressure, with diminution of the intervening spaces oc- 
cupied by the medium, the mass becomes more diamagnetic, because 
a certain quantity of the magnetic medium is thus replaced by the 
less magnetic matter." It is, however, manifest that exactly the 
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same quantity of magnetic medium is displaced by the less magnetic 
matter after, as there was before compression. Why, then, should 
diamagnetic action be increased by compression ? 

Lastly, with respect to the crystals of carbonate of iron and car- 
bonate of Jime, Professor Williamson's explanation, although inge- 
nious, is liable to the same objections as those already mentioned. 
It cannot, in fact, be said that the functions of matter predomi- 
nate most strongly over those of the medium they displace in any 
one direction, merely because the particles may be closer together in 
that direction ; for; as long as each particle is surrounded by the 
medium, the predominance of that function of the particles with 
which we are concerned, t. e, their attraction, over that of the me- 
dium they displace will be the same, whatever may be the distances 
of the particles asunder. 

From the foregoing remarks, therefore, it is manifest that, if Pro- 
fessor Tyndall has not yet succeeded in demonstrating that the 
hypothesis of the existence of a magnetic medium and of the iden- 
tity of magnetism and diamagnetism is necessarily at variance with 
experimental facts, neither has Professor Williamson succeeded in 
proving that this hypothesis is in accordance with those facts. The 
question of the existence of a magnetic medium is still an open one, 
and will continue to be so until the many important principles which 
it involves, but which have not been introduced into the present 
discussion, have been further elucidated by new investigations and 
new thoughts. 

*' Anatomical Notices." By Professor Andrew Retzius, of Stock- 
holm. Extracted from a Letter to Dr. Sharpey, dated 10 May, 
1855. (Translation.) 

" L On the Form of the Cranium in the Embryo. 

" So far as I am aware, due attention has not hitherto been given 
to the different forms presented by the cranium in its earlier stages 
of growth. In the skeletons of early human embryos to be seen in 
most museums, the imperfectly ossified cranium is for the most part 
shrunk up and disfigured. To obtain a correct view of the form of the 
cranial cavity, I first remove the skin, fascia and muscles ; I then, by 
injecting water through the vertebral canal, thoroughly wash out 
the soft brain and spinal cord; and lastly, fill th6 cerebro- spinal 
cavity with quicksilver or with melted tallow, taking care not to 
distend it over-much. The opening in the vertebral canal is to be 
stopped with a little plug of wood, and the preparation allowed 
to dry. 

** In the skeleton of a human embryo of the fourth month, pre- 
pared in this way, the occipital bone was found to have the form of 
a funnel, the narrow part of which passed into the vertebral canal, 
as represented in the accompanying figure 1 . 

" It thus appears that the human occipital bone, in its early con- 
dition, approaches in form to the vertebral canal, and in this respect 
also it resembles the occipital bone in several quadrupeds, which so 
obviously represents the first cephalic vertebra. 
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*' For the sake of comparison, I divided the skull of another em- 
bryo of the same age into two halves by a vertical median section « 
washed out the brain and examined the preparation while it lay im- 
mersed in weak spirit of wine in a shallow glass capsule. The 
occipital bone had the same funnel-shape as in the former case. As 
development advances, the funnel- like form is gradually lost, whilst, 
on the other hand, the bone appears more deepened or tubular the 
earlier the embryo to which it belongs. The same is true of 
quadrupeds. 

" In the beautiful figure of the embryo-skull, given in Kolliker's 
* Microscopische Anatomic,' B. II. taf. 3. fig. 2, the downward pro- 
longation of the occipital bone appears much less, but whether less 
than it ought to be I cannot venture to say, as I happen to have no 
specimen of that age (one month older than the one I have given) 
with which to compare the figure. 

Fig. 1. 



** The early form of the occipital bone I have here described be- 
comes easily intelligible when we remember that the shape of the 
skull is regulated by that of the brain ; and that as the latter is at 
first greatly elongated, and its ganglia imperfectly covered, the cra- 
nium must then also have a correspondingly elongated form. 

"2. On the Antrum Pylori. 

" I have now for some time directed my attention to the determi- 
nation of the true form of the stomach, and have become more and 
more convinced that the antrum pylori of the older anatomists 
(* Pfortnerhohle ' of the Germans) is really a special compartment 
of the general cavity. I have had occasion to make numerous ex- 
aminations of the stomach in the bodies of middle-aged women who 
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died in the hospital, and found the form to be nearly ad represented 
in figure 2, where d rf, //indicate the antrum pylori. This part is also 
distinguished by greater thickness of its muscular coat, more strongly 
developed glands, and the presence of the well-known plicae fimbriatae. 
The commencement of the duodenum also forms a special rounded 
cavity, which I should propose to name the antrum duodeni, and 
which is characterized internally by the absence of valvijdae conni- 

Fig. 2. 



ventes, and by the dense array of Brunner's glands beneath its 
mucous membrane. This part constitutes what has been called the 
fourth stomach of the Porpoise, and some other Cetaceans. I may 
observe that the so-called ligaments of the pylorus are connected 
with the formation of the antrum pylori. 

*' 3. On the Fascia Superficialis, 

" The accounts usually given of the fascia superficialis are for the 
most part very imperfect. As far as I can judge, this fascia is in 
many parts of the body a constant membrane, and really appertains to 
the slan, as may be particularly well seen in the integuments of the 
back. The cutaneous muscle of quadrupeds, in most cases, probably 
arises out of this fascia ; the muscular fibres being deposited, as I 
conceive, in the midst of its substance, and finally becoming covered 
by it as their perimysium. In this way too, I imagine the platysma 
myoides and epicranius to be formed." 

" On the Effect of Local Attraction upon the Plumb-line at sta- 
tions on the English Arc of the Meridian, between Dunnose and 
Burleigh Moor ; and a Method of computing its Amount." By the 
Venerable Archdeacon Pratt. 

The author states that in a former communication he had pointed 
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out a method for ctJculating the deflection of the plumb-line at sta- 
tions on the Indian arc, caused by the attraction of the Himalayas 
and of the vast regions beyond, with a view to the correction of the 
astronomical amplitudes of the measured subdivisions of the arc 
before they are applied to the determination of the ellipticity of the 
earth. 

The same subject is taken up in the present paper, but in refer- 
ence to the English arc between Dunnose and Burleigh Moor ; and 
a di6Perent method of calculating the attraction is given. 

The paper consists of three parts. In the first, the ellipticity of 
the English arc is calculated without taking account of attraction. 
The arc is divided into ^ye parts, and the lengths and amplitudes 
assigned to them in Mudge's Trigonometrical Survey of England, 
vols. ii. and iii., are made the basis of the calculation. These por- 
tions of the arc are compared two and two, and ten values of the 

ellipticity thence deduced ; the mean of which is — . The 

43*8687 

ten values, of which this is the mean, differ considerably among each 
other, indicating that there is some disturbing cause, like local at- 
traction, affecting the plumb-line, and therefore the apparent lati- 
tudes. The variations of the observed amplitudes are then dis- 
cussed ; and the necessity of calculating the local attraction pointed 
out. 

In the second part a formula is obtained for calculating the at- 
traction. The method is different from that given by the author in his 
first communication. The curvature of the earth is neglected, as 
this would have no sensible effect on the results in the British Isles. 
The attracting mass is divided into a number of smaller masses 
standing on rectangular bases at the sea-level, and the height of each 
is taken equal to the average height of the surface above the sea- 
level. The dimensions of the bases may differ from each other, and 
are determined by the contour of the surface in such a way that the 
average height in each mass may not depart materially from the 
height of any part of it. The investigation leads to the following 
Rule for determining the horizontal attraction deflection of the plumb- 
line caused by any one of these Tabular Masses (as the author calls 
them) : — 

Rule. — Take the origin of coordinates at the station where the 
plumb-line is. Let the plane of xy be horizontal^ and the axis of x in 
the vertical plane in which the amount of deflection is to be found. 

Write down the coordinates X Y xy of the furthest and nearest angles 
of the Tabular Mass from the origin ; Y is always to be considered 
H-^S and y -f ^« or --^« accordingly. 

Form four ratios , by first dividing each ordinate by the abscissa not 
belonging to it, and then by dividing each ordinate by its own abscissa^ 
viz, Y y Y y 

X X X X 

Look in a Table of Tangents for the four angles of which the tan- 
gents equal the above ratios. 
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Form four more angles by adding (subtracting if they be negative) 
half of each of these angles just found to (or from) 45°. 

From the sum of the log -tangents of the first two of these angles 
subtract the sum of the log^tangents of the second two. 

This result, multiplied by Hfeet and by — -, will give the required 
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deflection of the plumb- line in seconds of a degree — H being the height 

of the Tabular Mass above the sea-level, and its density being taken 

equal to half the mean density of the earth, which is that of 

granite. 

The only restriction to be attended to in the application of this 
Rule is, that the ratio of the height of the attracted station above 
the sea to each of the horizontal coordinates of the nearest angle 
of the Tabular Mass, must be so small that its square may be 
neglected. 

If any part of the attracting mass is nearer to the station than 
this, it must be divided into vertical prisms and the attraction of each 
found ; for which the author gives a formula in a note. 

In the third part the Rule fs applied, for the purpose of illustra- 
tion, to obtain an approximate value of the deflection of the plumb- 
line at Burleigh Moor, the north station of the arc under considera- 
tion, situated on the north coast of Yorkshire. The deflection is 
found to be 3''' 644 to the south. The data upon which this calcula- 
tion is based are gathered by the author from the Map which accom- 
panies General Madge's account of the English Survey, and the 
heights marked down on that map. 

The deflection at several other stations is deduced from this result 
of calculation, by using the amplitudes given in Mudge's work, and 
also in Captain Yolland's ' Astronomical Observations made with 
Airy's Zenith Sector,' published in 1852, and by supposing the cur- 
vature of the meridian to be the mean curvature of the whole globe 
as laid down by Mr. Airy in his article on the Figure of the Earth. 
Thus the deflection at Black Down on the Dorsetshire coast (one of 
the places mentioned in Captain YoUand's volume), the author finds 
to be 5''* 886 to the north, a quantity which tallies well with the de- 
flection assigned to Burleigh Moor on theTorkshire coast, if the re- 
lative heights of the two coasts are compared. This affords a satis- 
factory evidence of the correctness of the principles laid down in the 
paper ; and, as the author thinks, makes the subject well worthy the 
attention of those who are interested in the English Survey, and 
who have it in their power to furnish the most accurate data for the 
application of the Rule he lays down. The subject is also no less 
important to the mathematician in his investigation of the figure of 
the earth. 

In a Postscript the author makes the following remarks upon the 
Astronomer Royal's method of accounting for the large amount of 
deflection on the Indian arc deduced by the author in his former 
communication : — 

** Since the above was written, I have had the opportunity of see- 
ing a notice of the communication of the Astronomer Royal on the 
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Density of Table-lands supposed to be supported by a dense fluid or 
semi-fluid mass ; and the use he makes of his suggestions to remove 
the discrepancy, pointed out in my first communication, between the 
values of the deflection of the plumb-line in India, as determined by 
calculating the attraction of the Himalayas, and as indicated by the 
results of the Great Trigonometrical Survey. The following diffi- 
culties occur to me in the way of this highly ingenious and philoso- 
phical method of removing the discrepancy : — 

"1. It assumes that the hard crust of the earth is sensibly lighter 
than the fluid or semi-fluid mass, imagined to be a few miles below 
the surface. But I know of no law, except the unique law of water 
and ice, which would lead us to suppose that the fluid mass in con- 
solidating would expand and become lighter. One would rather 
expect it to become denser, by loss of heat and mutual approxima- 
tion of its particles. 

"2. There is, moreover, every reason to suppose, that the crust 
of the earth has long been so thick, that the position of its parts 
relatively to a mean level cannot be any longer subject to the laws 
of floatation. If the elevations and depressions of the earth's surface 
have always remained exactly what they were at the time when the 
laws of floatation ceased to have an uncontrolled effect, then the 
same reasoning would no doubt apply in our case, as if they still had 
their full sway. But geology shows. that other laws are in constant 
operation (arising most probably, as Mr. Babbage has suggested, 
from the expansion and contraction of the solid materials of the 
crust), which change the relative levels of the various parts of the 
earth's surface, quite irrespectively of the laws of floatation. If 
Mr. Hopkins's estimate of the thickness of the crust be correct, viz. 
at least 1000 miles, these laws of change in the surface must have 
been in operation for such an enormous interval of time, as quite to 
obliterate any traces of the form of surface which the simple prin- 
ciples of hydrostatics would occasion. Indeed, it seems to me h^hly 
probable that the elevation of the Himalayas and the vast regions 
beyond may have arisen altogether from the slow upheaving force 
arising from this cause. 

" I am inclined to think that the only explanation of the discre- 
pancy between my calculations and the results of the Indian Survey, 
is to be found in the greater curvature of the Indian Arc." 

" Contributions to the History of Aniline, Azobenzole and Benzi- 
dine." By A. W. Hofmann, Ph.D., F.R.S. 

The transformation of nitrobenzole into aniline by the action of 
sulphuretted hydrogen is attended with such difficulties and requires 
especially so much time, that chemists hitherto have generally pre- 
ferred to prepare this base from indigo. Lately a new modification 
of Zinin's process has been adopted by M. A. B^champ*, which 
consists in submitting nitrobenzole to the reducing action of acetate 
of protoxide of iron. This process — M. B^champ simply uses a 
mixture of iron and acetic acid — is applicable to all nitro-compounds 

* Chem. Gaz., March 1, 1855, p. 81. 
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and has been extensively tried with the most perfect success in the 
laboratory of the Royal College of Chemistry. The facility of the 
process, its rapidity, and the large amount of product it yidds in 
most cases, cannot fail materially to assist the study of the volatile 
organic bases. 

During these experiments several observations were made, which 
I beg leave to bring under the notice of the Society. 

When employing about double the amount of iron which is recom- 
mended by M. B^champ (2*5 instead of 1*2 of iron to 1 part of 
nitrobenzole), Mr. Alfred Noble found that the latter portion of the 
distillate solidified partly in the receiver and partly in tjie condenser. 
Washed with hydrochloric acid from adhering aniline, and once or 
twice recrystallized from boiling alcohol, the solid matter was ob- 
tained in fine crystals of a yellowish-red colour, and fusing below 
the boiling-point of water. These crystals possessed all the proper- 
ties of azobenzole, which was moreover identified by combustion. 

0*260 gramme of substance gave 0*755 grm. of carbonic acid 
and 0*134 grm. of water. 

The well-established formula of azobenzole, C,, H^N, requires the 
following values : — 





Theory. 




Carbon . . . 
Hydrogen . 
Nitrogen. . . 


Equivalents. Per-centage. 
...12 79*12 
... 5 5*49 
... 1 15*39 


Experiment, 

79*12 

5-76 



10000 

The azobenzole obtained in this manner is so readily purified that 
this process is greatly preferable to the action of alcoholic potassa 
upon nitrobenzole, since the latter process simultaneously produces 
several substances which can be separated only with difficulty from 
the azobenzole. 

A portion of the azobenzole obtained in the above process was 
converted by means of sulphuretted hydrogen into benzidine. Of 
the beautifully crystallized compound, a platinum salt was made 
which was analysed by Mr. Noble. 

0*268 grm. of the salt left 0*088 grm. =32*88 per cent, of 
platinum. The formula C^ H^ N, HCl ; Pt Cl^ requires 3309 per 
cent, of platinum. 

Benzidine exhibits a- very interesting deportment with nitrous 
acid ; gently warmed in the gas of this acid, obtained by treatment 
of starch with nitric acid, it gives rise to a powerful reaction. The 
substance assumes an orange-red colour, and exhibits, after treatment 
with water, when recrystallized from alcohol, ^ the properties of 
azobenzole. 

The reproduction of this body from benzidine was moreover fixed 
in the following numbers : — 

0*215 grm. of substance gave 0*623 grm. of carbonic acid, and 
0*112 grm. of water. 
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Theory. Experiment. 

(C„H.N). 

Carbon 79-12 7902 

Hydrogen ,.•. 5*49 5'78 

Nitrogen 15-39 

10000 
The Bimplest formulae of azobenzole and benzidine only differ by 
one equivalent of hydrogen, — 

Azobenzole C^^ Hg N 

Benzidine CigHgN, 

a relation which sufficiently explains the transformation and repro- 
duction of azobenzole. 

" On the Formation and some of the Properties of Cymidine, the 
Organic Base of the Cymole Series." By the Rev. John Barlow, 
F.R.S., Sec. R. Inst. 

The object of this memoir is to detail the process by which an 
organic base, provisionally named Cymidine, was obtained from the 
hydrocarbon, cymole, and to describe some of its properties, and 
certain phaenomena attending its production. 

The substitution-product, nitrocymole, was procured by acting on 
cymole by strong nitric acid, both liquids being kept at the tempera- 
ture — 17^° Cent. (0°Fahr.). From nitrocyraol, cymidine was ob- 
tained by B^champ's modification of Zinin's process, and results of 
analyses, made by combustion of the platinum salt, and likewise by 
a silver determination of the hydrochlorate, were found to coincide 
with the formula CgQ H^^ N. In the formation of cymidine a neutral 
oil occurred, having the same boiling-point with cymole. From this 
hydrocarbon a substitution compound was derived, apparently iso- 
meric with, but possessing a less specific gravity than nitrocymole. 
This nitro-compound was also subjected to the process of reduction 
already described, and a basic substance was formed from it, which 
was identified by a platinum determination with cymidine. Some 
qualitative experiments, made with cymidine, were also described, 
and the memoir concluded with the following synoptical table of the 
bomologues of the benzole series. 



Hydrocarbons. 


Nitro-substances. 


Bases. 


Benzole C^g Hg 


Nitrobenzole Cjg Hg NO4 


Aniline C^g H7 N 


Toluole C14H0 


Nitrotoluole Cj4 H7 NO4 


Toluidine C14 H^ N 


Xylole C^gHj, 


Nitroxylole C^g H^ NO^ 


Xylidine C^g H^ N 


Cumole CjgHjjj 


Nitrocumole C^g H^i NO4 


Cumidine Cjg Hj3 N 


Cymole Cj^ H14 


Nitrocymole C20H13NO4 


Cymidine CgQHjgN 



Letter from Dr. Herapath to Professor Stokes, " On the Com- 
pounds of Iodine and Strychnine." 

June 20, 1855. 

My dear. Sir, — Will you do me the favour to announce to the 
Royal Society, that I have been engaged, during some months past, 
in investigating the optical and chemical properties of some crystalline 
compounds of iodine and strychnine which appear to be strongly 
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indicative and peculiar ? One of these bodies, from the analysis 
hitherto made, would seem to have a formula not very different from 
the folio \i'ing, viz. C^^H^N^O*+P, and crystallizes in hexagonal 
prisms, passing by the ordinary replacement planes to the acute 
rhombohedron and other forms, all apparently derived from the 
rhombohedric system ; some of these crystalline forms are very strange 
and unusual. This substance possesses " double absorption" in a 
very evident degree, and when examined by vertically plane polar- 
ized light, the hexahedral prisms are all obstructive of the polarized 
beam when the length of the prisms lies parallel to the plane of the 
incident ray; in this position they appear dark sienna-brown in 
colour ; when the long axis of the prisms lies perpendicular to the 
plane of primitive polarization the crystals transmit a lemon-yellow 
tint, passing through greenish yellow to sherry-brown. 

The other substance appears to be the sulphate of iodo-strychnine 
and has a decidedly metallic green reflexion, crystallizes in stellate 
aggregations of prisms, brilliantly green by reflected light, but 
having a deep blood- colour by transmission ; these also possess double 
absorption and are very peculiar, as a slight increase in thickness 
renders ^them wholly impervious to light. 

When these matters have been more carefully worked out, I hope 

to have the pleasure of communicating the results to the Society: in 

the mean time the present notice will be sufficient for the object in 

view. T • JO* 

I remain, my dear Sir, 

Yours very truly. 

Professor Stokes, F.R,S, W. Bird Herapath. 

" On the Constitution and Properties of Ozone.*' By Thomas 
Andrews, M.D., F.R.S. 

The conflicting views which have so long existed as to the true 
constitution of ozone, induced the author to undertake a careful in- 
vestigation of the subject, particularly as he had reason to doubt the 
accuracy of the only quantitative experiments which have yet been 
made to elucidate this difiicult question. According to the experi- 
ments referred to, two substances have been confounded under the 
name of ozone, one a compound body having the formula HO3, the 
other an allotropic variety of oxygen. To ascertain whether, in con- 
formity with this statement, ozone obtained in the electrolysis of 
water contains hydrogen as a constituent, the author made two 
series of experiments. In the first series, he followed nearly the 
same method of investigation by which its compound nature is sup- 
posed to have been established, but modified so as to avoid a source 
of error, which, if neglected, vitiates altogether the results. Electro- 
lytic oxygen, unless very great precautions be taken, is always ac- 
companied by a small but appreciable quantity of carbonic acid, 
which is liable to be partially absorbed by the potassa set free when 
a neutral solution of iodide of potassium is decomposed by ozone. 
By adding a little hydrochloric acid to the solution of iodide of 
potassium before the commencement of each experiment, this error 
may be avoided. 
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The method of performing the experiment was to conduct a stream 
of electrolytic oxygen through a compound apparatus previously 
weighed, which contained on one side an acid solution of iodide of 
potassium, and on the other sulphuric acid; the former to decompose 
the ozone, the latter to prevent the escape of moisture. The increase 
in weight of this apparatus gave the entire weight of the ozone ; the 
iodine set free, when reduced to its equivalent in oxygen, the weight 
of the active oxygen. The precautions to be taken in conducting 
this experiment are fully described in the communication. 

The following are the numerical results of five experiments per- 
formed according to the above method : — 



Volume of electrolytic 


Increase in weight of 


Active oxygen deduced 


oxygen. 


compound apparatus. 


from iodine set free. 


Utres. 


grm. 


grm. 


10-20. 


0-0379 


00386 


2-72 


00107 


OOIOO 


2-86 


0-0154 


00138 


6-45 


00288 


0-0281 


6-80 


0-0251 


00273 



Total 01179 01178 

The agreement in these numbers proves that the active oxygen is 
exactly equal to the entire weight of the ozone, and is therefore iden- 
tical with it. • 

In the next series of experiments the author shows that no water 
is produced in the decomposition of electrol3rtic ozone by heat. 
Large quantities of electrolytic oxygen, containing from 38 to 27 
milligrammes of ozone,, were decomposed by heat, but no water was 
obtained in a weighed absorption apparatus, in which the gas was 
exposed, not only to the action of sulphuric acid, but was also passed 
through a tube containing anhydrous phosphoric acid. 

Having confirmed by new experiments the fact that ozone is 
formed by the action of the electrical spark on pure and dry oxygen, 
the author proceeds to institute a comparison between the properties 
of ozone derived from different sources. These he .finds to be in 
every respect the same. Thus ozone, however prepared, is de- 
stroyed, or rather converted into ordinary oxygen, by exposure to a 
temperature of about 237° C, and catalytically, by being passed over 
peroxide of manganese, no water being formed in either case ; it is 
not absorbed by water, but when sufficiently diluted with 'other 
gases, is destroyed by agitation with a large quantity of water ; it is 
also, contrary to the common statements, destroyed by being agi- 
tated with lime-water and baryta- water, provided a sufficient quan- 
tity of those solutions be used; it has always the same peculiar 
odour ; it bleaches without producing previously an acid reaction ; 
it oxidizes in all cases the same bodies, &c. 

From the whole investigation the author draws the conclusion, 
" that ozone, from whatever source derived, is one and the same 
substance, and is not a compound body, but oxygen in an altered or 
allotropic condition." 
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LXV. Intelligence and Miscellaneous Articles. 

ON THE HEAT PRODUCED BY THE INFLUENCE OF THE MAGNET 
UPON BODIES IN MOTION. BY M. l60N FOUCAULT. 

rN 1824, Arago observed the remarkable fact of the attraction of 
the magnetic needle by conducting bodies in motion. The phse- 
nomenon appeared very singular, and remained without explanation 
until Faraday announced the important discovery of currents of in- 
duction. It was then proved, that in Arago's experiments the motion 
gave rise to currents, which, by reacting upon the magnet, tended 
to associate it with the moveable body and draw it in the same direc- 
tion. It may be said, in general terms, that the magnet and the 
conducting body tend towards a state of relative repose by a mutual 
influence. 

If, notwithstanding this influence, the motion continue, a certain 
amount of force must be constantly furnished, the moveable part 
be, as it were, pressed by a break, and this force necessarily pro- 
duces a dynamic eflfect, which, according to the new doctrines, I 
have thought must be found in heat. 

We arrive at the same consequence by taking into consideration 
the currents of induction which succeed one another in the interior 
of the body in motion ; but an idea of the quantity of heat produced 
would only be acquired with great difliculty by this mode of regard- 
ing the aflTair, whilst by considering this heat as due to a transforma- 
tion of force, it appeared certain to me that a sensible elevation of 
temperature would be easily produced in a decisive experiment. 
. Having ready to my hand all the elements necessary for a prompt 
verification, I proceeded to its execution in the following manner. 

Between the poles of a strong electro-magnet I partially introduced 
the solid of revolution belonging to the apparatus which I have 
called a gyroscope, and which was previously employed in experi- 
ments of a very different nature. This solid is a ring of bronze con- 
nected by a toothed pinion with an apparatus of wheels, by the action 
of which, when turned by the hand, it may revolve with a rapidity 
of 150 or 200 turns in a second. To render the action of the mag- 
net more effective, two pieces of soft iron added to the helices pro- 
longed the magnetic poles, and concentrated them in the vicinity 
of the revolving body. 

When the apparatus is going with the greatest rapidity, the cur- 
rent of six Bunsen's couples, passed into the electro- magnet, stops 
the movement in a few seconds, as though an invisible break had 
been applied to the moving body ; this is Arago's experiment, as de- 
veloped by Faraday. But if the handle be then pushed on, so as to 
restore to the apparatus the movement which it has lost, the resist- 
ance experienced requires the application of a certain amount of force, 
the equivalent of which reappears and accumulates in heat in the inte- 
rior of the revolving body. 

By means of a thermometer inserted in the mass we may follow 
the gradual elevation of temperature. Having, for example, taken 

Phil. Mag. S. 4. Vol. 10. No. 68. Dec. 1856. 2 H 
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the apparatus at the surrounding temperature of 60^*8 F.» I saw the 
thermometer rise successively to 68*, 77°, 86°, and 93°-2 F. ; but 
the phaenomenon had previously become sufficiently developed to 
ender the employment of the thermometer unnecessary, as the heat 
produced had become sensible by the hand. 

If the experiment appears worthy of interest, it would be easy to 
arrange an apparatus to reproduce and exaggerate this phaenomenon. 
There is no doubt that by means of a machine properly constructed, 
and composed only of permanent magnets, high temperatures might 
be produced, so as to place before the eyes of the public assembled 
in lecture rooms a curious example of the conversion of force into 
heat.— Comp^M Retidus, Sept. 17, 1855, p. 450. 



MISTEOROLOOICAL BSE&YATIONS FOR OCTOBER 1855. 

Chisurick, — October 1. Fine : showery : fine. 2. Foggy : clondy : foggy : rain. 
3. Dense fog : rain. 4. Densely clouded : heayy ram. 5. Fine : heavy rain. 6. 
Very fine : cloudy : rain. 7. Fine : foggy at night. 8. Rain : Tery fine. 9. Foggy : 
very fine. 10. Fine. 11. Rain. 12. Cloudy and boisterous : rain. 13. Very, 
fine. 14. Foggy: cloudy. 15. Dense fog: fine. 16. Very fine: rain at night. 

17. Rain, with fog. 18. Oyercast : fine. 19. light clouds and fine. 20. Fine : 
cloudy : fine. 21. Clondy. 22. Foggy : very fine : cloudy. 23. Foggy : uniformly 
oyercast. 24. Fine : clear : fine. 25. Cloudy and boisterous. 26. Very boLsterons : 
overcast : fine. 27. Exceedingly fine. 28. Very clear : fine. 29. Rain : drizzly. 
30. Constant heavy rain. 31. Rain : cloudy : rain at night. 

Mean temperature of the month 50^*28 

Mean temperature of Oct. 1854 48 *20 

Mean temperature of Oct. for the last twenty-nine years ... 50 *00 
Average amount of rain in Oct 2*686inche8. 

Botton. — Oct. 1. Cloudy. 2. Cloudy : rain A.if. 3. Cloudy. 4. Rain a.m. and 
F.M. : heavy thunder-storm. 5. Fine : rain p.m. 6. Fine. 7. Cloudy : rain a.m. 
8. Foggy. 9. Cloudy : rain P.M. 10. Fine. 11. Rain a.m. and p.m. 12. Cloudy. 
13. Fine. 14, Cloudy. 15. Foggy : rain p.m. 16. Fine. 17. Cloudy : rain a.m. 

18. Fine. 19. Cloudy : rain p.m. 20. Fine. 21. Cloudy : rain p.m. 22. Cloudy. 
23. Cloudy : rain a.m. and p.m. 24. Fine. 25. Cloudy. 26, 27. Rain a.m. and 
P.M. 28. Fine. 29. Foggy : rain am. and p.m. 30, 31. Rain a.m. and p.m. 

Sandwich Manxes Orkney, — Oct. 1. Fog a.m. : dear p.m. 2. Drizzle a.m. : 
damp P.M. 3: Showers a«m. : rain p.m. 4. Rain a.m. and p.m. 5. Clear a.m. 
and p.m. 6. Bright a.m. : cloudy p.m. 7. Rain a.m. and p.m. 8. Hazy a.m. : 
drizzle p.m. 9. Cloudy a.m. : sleet-showers, aurora p.m. 10. Cloudy a.m. : 
dry ; rain p.m. 11. Showers a.m. and p.m. 12. Showers a.m. : clear p.m. 13. 
Fine a.m. : clear, fine, aurora p.m. 14. Fine, hoar-frost a.m. : clear, fine, aurora 
P.M. 15. Fine, frost a.m. : dear, fine p.m. 16. Sleet-showers a.m. : clear p.m. 
17. Showers a.m. : rain p.m. 18. Showers a.m. : sleet-showers, aurora p.m. 

19. Drops A.M. : clear, fine p.m. 20. Rain a.m. : drizzle p.m. 21. Showers a.m. : 
clear p.m. 22. Cloudy a.m. and p.m. 23. Rain a.m. : sleet-showers p.m. 24. 
Hail-showers a.m. : sleet-showers p.m. 25, 26. Rain a.m. : showers p.m. 27. 
Snow-showers a.m. : clear, aurora p.m. 28. Clear, frost a.m. and p.m. 29. Clondy 
A.M. : hazy p.m. 30. Bright a.m. : clear p.m. 31. Bright a.m. : cloudy p.m. 

Mean temperature of Oct. for twenty-eight provious years ... 47^*64 

Mean temperature of this month ^ 45 '72 

Mean temperature of Oct. 1854 46*39 

Average quantity of rain in Oct. for fifteen previous years ... 5*08 inches. 
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326; on the registration of the 
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368. 
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Benzidine, contributions to the hi- 
story of, 452. 
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Dallas's Elements of Plane Practical 
Geometry, 214; Todhunter's Trea- 
tise on the Differential Calculus, 
and the Elements of the Integral 
Calculus, 215; Todhunter's Trea- 
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bra, ib,; Faraday's Experimental 
Researches in Electricity, 295 ; 
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Salmon's Treatise on Conic Sec- 
tions, 441. 

Bottger (R.) on a strongly fluorescent 
fluid, 69. 

Bridge (J.) on the application of pho- 
tography to expenments on diffrac- 
tion, 251. 

Brooke (H. J.) on a new ore of silver, 
436. 

Buff (Prof.) on the experiment of 
Leidenfrost, 350. 

Cadmium, on the acetate of, 391. 

Calculus of Operations, Carmichaers 
Treatise on the, reviewed, 213. 

Calvert (F. C.) on aUoys, 240, 

Capillary attraction, on some phseno- 
mena of, 330. 

Carmichael's (Rev. R.) Treatise on the 
Calculus of Operations, reviewed, 
213. 

Carjienter (Dr. W. B.) on the Fora- 
minifera, 304. 
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on, 52. 

Cayley (A.) on the partition of num- 
bers, 148 ; on quantics, 149. 

Chlorophyll, on the red dispersed light 
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Church (A. H.) on the spontaneous 
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methylates, 40. 

Compass-card, on a decimal, 217. 
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tion of, 108, 310, 329. 
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376. 
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perties of, 464. 

Dallas's (£. W.) Elements of Pkne 
Practical Geometry, reviewed, 214. 
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stitution of crystals, 329. 
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species, 138. 

Diamaenetic force, on the, 163, 267. 

pnenomena, comparative view 

of paramagnetic and, 169, 268. 

polarity, on Weber's theory of, 

274. 

Diamaffnetism, on the theory of, 407. 

Dick (A.) on the preparation of alu- 
minium from kryolite, 364. 

Donkin (W. F.) on a class of differ- 
ential equations, 47. 

E^rptian bottle, on an organic matter 
found in an ancient, 346. 

Elasticity, on the centrifugal theory 
of, 364,411. 

Electric conductibility of air, on the, 
326. 

Electric conduction, on, 98. 

Electric currents, on the passage of, 
through rarefied air, 313. 

induction, researches on, 66. 

Electrical apparatus which acts the 
part of a valve, on an, 207. 

Electricity, Faraday's Experimental 
Researches in, reviewed, 296. 

Electro-chemical equivalents, on the 
law of, 210. 

Embryo, on the form of the cranium 
in the, 447. 

Equations, on a clasa of differential, 47. 

Faraday (Prof.) on electric conduc- 
tion, 98 ; Experimental Researches 
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